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The sabject of G^ognpby, as connected with History and 
Commerce, forms, at this day, an important part of the educa- 
tion of the rising generation in all good schools, and of the 
course of study of our pupil-teachers during their five years* 
apprenticeship; afterwards^ the subject must be more fully 
pursued during tbeir residence in the training colleges. There- 
fore, while this has been the case for several years — thanks to 
the quickening and elevating agency of government inspection, — 
it became a subject of some surprise to the writer, that in this 
country, where somebody is found to cater for every real or 
imaginary want, no one had come forward to supply the long- 
fielt want of a geographical treatise combining in itself these 
various requirements, and at such a price as to make it acces- 
sible to all. To remedy this marked omission in our school 
literature, the writer published this work ; and thie rapid sale 
of the first edition, and the high approval which the same has 
received, have far exceeded his expectations. He has spared 
no pains to render this second edition as complete and accurate 
as possible. 

The text thnmghout has been careftiHy revised ; in some 
places condensed, without erasing any important fact ; and in 
others enlarged, by the addition of entirely new matter. The 
Colonial Geography has been considerably enlarged by the 
history of discovery and acquisition. This part of the book is 
compiled from the most recent and reliable sources of informa- 
tion ; and it may be safely affirmed of it, that matter of so much 
importance to almost everybody, and in so convenient a form, 
is nowhere else attainable, even at double the price charged for 
the whole book. It has been found that the work has had a 
considerable amount of circulation among the trading, travelling, 
and other classes outside the schools, while it is admitted to 
have rendered some sort of service to the great work of popular 
education, the success of which no one has more dearly at 
heart than the author, 

D. C. MACCARTHY, 

CtrtificcUed Teiidier, 
"^vsTMiNSTBR, March, 1859. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 



PART L 



ENGLAND AND WALES. 



It 



This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This fortress built by Nature for herself. 
Against infection and the hand of war. 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the o£Eice of a wall. 
Or as a moat defensive to a house 
Against the envy of less happy lands, 
Beats back the envious siege of 
Watery Neptune." 



THE 

PHYSICAL & HISTORICAL GEOeRAPHT 

OP 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 



L— ENGLAND AND WALES. 

PHYSIOAIi SBOTIOH". 

Boundaries. — ^N., the river Tweed, the Cheviot 
Hills, and the Sol way Firth ; S., the English Channel ; 
E., the German Ocean and the Straits of Dover ; W., 
St. George's Channel and the Irish Sea. 

Abea, &c — Great Britain, of which England and 
Wales form the Southern and larger part, is the largest 
island connected with Europe, and excepting the great 
islands connected with Asia (Australia, Sumatra, Bor- 
neo, and one or two others), is the largest in the world. 
The greatest length of England is about 360 miles, and 
the greatest breadth is about 300 miles. It is situated 
between the parallels of 50° and 56° north latitude, 
and between 2° east and 6° west longitude. It 
containB, according to the Ordnance Survey, 57,960 
square miles, of which Wales contains 7,452. Popu- 
lation in 1851, 17,927,609, of which Wales contains 
1,005,721. 

General Aspect. — ^The general appearance of the 
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2 PHYSICAL GLOOKAPHY 

country is delightfully varied. " In some parts verdant 
plains extend far as the eye can reach, watered by 
copious streams, and covered by cattle. In others the 
pleasing vicissitudes of gently-rising hills and bending 
valleys, fertile in com, waving with wood, and inter- 
spersed with meadows, offer the most delightful prospect 
of niral opulence and beauty. Some tracts abound 
with prospects of the more romantic kind — lofly 
mountains, craggy rocks, deep narrow dells and tum- 
bling torrents. Nor are there wanting, as a contrast to 
these scenes, the gloomy features of bleak moors and 
wide uncultivated heaths." 

" The general a^ect of Wales is bold, romantic, and 
mountainous. It presents lofty ranges of mountains 
and overhanging crags, intersected by deep ravines and 
extensive valleys, and affording endless view« of wild 
mountain scenery." 

These ranges generally extend in a direction ftora 
S.E. to N.W., having their most abrupt declivity feeing 
the latter quarter. Numerous projecting ridges laterally 
expand on various points of the compass in countless 
ramifications. Many of these present the appearance 
of mountains piled upon mountains ; in other instances 
they shoot up rugged and abrupt from the bosom of 
deep valleys, in solitary and sublime grandeur. 

MOUNTAIN SYSTEM. 

The Cheviot Hills, in the north of England, are in 
general very verdant, though not wanting in wildness 
and sublimity. 

The Pennine chain, which extends from the Cheviot 



OF ENGLAND. B 

Hills to the counties of Derbj and Stafford, is some- 
times, not inaptlj, designated the Apennines of Eng- 
land. It separates the drainage of the eastern from 
that of the western division of the island. 

The ranges of mountains on the west side of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland (the Gumbi-ian mountains) 
are rendered peculiarly interesting hy the romantic 
scenery of the lakes in their neighbourhood. The 
Malvern Hills in Worcestershire, and the Ootswold 
Hills in Gloucestershire, further south, may be looked 
upon as continuations of the Pennine chain. In one 
direction they proceed to Bath, and in another they 
reach the great Salisbury plain in Wiltshire, separat- 
ing the extensive country drained by the Severn on 
the west from that drained by the Thames on the 
east. From the Ootswold Hills a low range stretches 
across the country in an angular direction, till it 
reaches the large estuary called the Wash, and 
then, abruptly taking a northerly course, passing 
through Lincolnshire (where it is designated the 
Wolds), is interrupted by the H umber. North of 
the Humber, the Yorkshire Wolds would seem to be 
a continuation of it. 

Another range of mountains extends from Cora wall 
to Sussex, west to east. In Cornwall it is called the 
Cornish Hills; in Dorsetshire, the Black Down 
Hills ; and in Hampshire and Sussex, the South 
Down Hills. 

From the Salisbury plain another range, known by 
the name of the North Downs, runs in a line nearly 
parallel with the Thames, till it terminates in Kent. 
Where the river Kennett unites with the Thames, a 
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4 PHYSICAL OKOQRAPHT 

remarkable range, called the Chiltem HilU,* rises up, 
which is continued through the eastern counties, and 
parallel with the continuation of the Cotswold Hills, 
under the name of the East- Anglian Hills, until its 
termination in Norfolk. 

This general sketch of the mountain system of £ng« 
land will give a tolerable idea of the river system also, 
for it is generally on the size and direction of the 
mountains of a country that the magnitude and im- 
portance of its rivers depend, as also their direction. 

Wales. — ^The Snowdon or Cambrian chain occupies 
the centre of the greater part of Wales, running in an 
irregular direction from north to south. The highest 
peaks are Snowdon (3,571 feet), Llewellyn (3,469 
feet), Dafid, Arrenig, Oader Idris, and the celebrated 
Plynlimmon, which elevates its towering crest over a 
wide extent of table land. In South Wales there is 
a considerable range which intersects the county of 
Badnor, and is continued into Pembroke, where it 
terminates in the Prescelly mountains. 



* The Stewardship of the Chiltem Hundreds is a nominal and 
unprofitable office in the gift of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and usually bestowed on those M.P.S who wish to retire from 
parliamentary life. 
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RIVER SYSTEM. 

" Rivers arise ! whether thou be the son 
Of utmost Tweed, or Ouse, or gnlfy Don, 
Or Trent, who like some earth-bom giant spreads 
His thirsty arms along the indented meads ; 
Or sullen Mole, that runneth underneath ; 
Or Severn swift, guilty of maiden's death ; 
Or rocky Avon, or of sedgy Lea, 
Or coaly Tyne^ or ancient hallow'd Dee ; 
Or Humber loud, that keeps the Scythian's name ; 
Or Medway smooth, or royal tower'd Thame." 

Milton. 

Beginning at the N.E. of England, the counties 
bordering on the German Ocean are drained by the 
Tweed, the Coquet, the Tyne, the Wear, and the Tees. 
Proceeding southward, we reach the basin of the 
Humber and its tributaries, viz. : — The Derwent, the 
Ouse, the Nidd, and the Wharfe on its N. side ; 
the Aire, the Calder, the Don, and the Trent on the 
S. side. These together form the estuary of the 
Humber, which drains Yorkshire and the adjoining 
counties of Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, and part of 
Leicester, on the south. Still pursuing a southern 
course, we reach the large inlet called the Wash, into 
which flow the Witham, Welland, Nen, and South 
Ouse j these rivers drain Lincoln, Northampton, and 
the counties lying immediately south of the Wash. 

The drainage of the other eastern counties is 
effected by the Yare, Orwell, and Stour. 

We next arrive at the mouth of the Thames. " Old 
Pather Thames" takes his rise in the Cotswold Hills, 
not fer from the course of the Severn. As the Thames 
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is much confined in its course by the ranges of moun- 
tains before 'noticed, it has no tributaries worthy of 
being noted in a general description like this. R^ 
turning to the N.W., the counties there are drained 
by a number of small rivers, such as the Eden, falling 
into the Sol way Frith ; the Lune, into Morecambe 
Bay ; the Ribble, Mersey, Weaver, and Pee, into the 
Irish Sea. 

The drainage of the greater part of Wales is inwards, 
from the coast, and is effected by the Severn and its 
tributaries. The Severn — the most considerable river 
in Great Britain^takes its rise in Plynlimmon (2,463 
feet), flows northward for some distance, gradually 
turns south, and intersects in its course the counties 
of Shropshire, Worcester, and Gloucester. The tribu- 
taries of the Severn on its northern, or left bank,* are 
the Avon, the South Avon, and the Yeo. On the 
right bank are the Teme, the picturesque Wye, and, 
further south, the Usk. 

The drainage of the southern counties of England 
into the English Channel is accomplished by a number 
of independent streams. Commencing at Cornwall, and 
proceeding to the east, we find the Tamar, the Exe, 
the Stour, the Avon, and the Ouse. 

Altogether, it appears there are in England and 
Wales about 550 rivers and streams distinguished by 
particular names. 



* If the speotator will tarn bis back to the source of a river, 
bis right and left hands will indicate the right and left banks 
respectively. 



OF ENGLAND. 



COAST LINE. 



The western coast, beginning at the Solway Frith, 
and extending to Braich-y-Pwll, north of Cardigan 
Bay, is partly flat, partly bold and elevated. The 
wide circuit of Cardigan Bay has in general a coast 
rugged, mountainous, and wild. The beach, from this 
irregular coast, until we make the circuit of the Bristol 
Channel, is mostly high and rocky. Ancient history 
supports the belief that a great change has been gradu- 
ally going on for the last ten or twelve centuries in 
the coasts of Britain in this quarter. The lands 
forming the Scilly Isles, the Isle of Wight, <fec., were 
evidently once attached to the mainland, but are now 
detached by a considerable channel, while a great 
portion of the coast of Devon and Cornwall has been 
invaded and swept away by encroadiments of the sea. 
It appears that the Scilly Islands once numbered only 
ten, now their number exceeds one hundred and forty.* 
Proceeding eastward along the southern shore, from 
the high and rugged projection of Land's End, St. 
MichacFs Bay opens on the view ; passing Lizard 
Point, there is a large semicircular sweep, which in- 
cludes within it Falmouth Haven, Bame Head, and 
Plymouth Sound. About fourteen miles from Rame 
Head stands the famous Eddystone Lighthouse, eighty 
feet high, erected in 1759. 

Between Start Point, in Devonshire, and Portland 
Bill, in Dorsetshire, there is another vast indentation 
of the coast line, containing Torbay, the estuary of the 



* Coodejosed from the *' Parliazoentary GRsetteer." 
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Exe, &c. From Portland Bill to Selsea Bill, in Siussex, 
the coast is very much broken up and bent inwards. 
Along this extensive coast are several heads and bays, 
— Weymouth Bay, Poole Harbour, Christchurch. Bay, 
Southampton Water, and Portsmouth Harbour. The 
Isle of Wight, opposite the mainland, forms with it a 
sheltered and extensive channel. From Selsea Bill 
till we reach the elevated promontory of Beachy Head, 
nothing remarkable presents itself. Proceeding from 
Beachy Head, the historic Hock and Castle of Hastings 
are passed, and we arrive at the white chalk cliffs of 
Dover. The eastern coast of Kent is well defended 
from the swells of the German Ocean by the Goodwin 
Sands. These remarkable sands are about ten miles 
long, and two miles broad, and distant about eight 
miles from the coast. They extend in a line from the 
North Foreland to the South Foreland. Between 
them and the coast the channel of the Downs is 
situated. 

The shores of the Isle of Thanet, unlike the rest 
of the coast of Kent, are bold and rocky. Between 
Thanet and Orfordness, in Suffolk, there is a very large 
irregular gulf, into which the Thames, Medway, Black- 
water, and several smaller rivers, discharge their waters. 
The rotund coast from Orfordness to the Wash pre- 
sents an intermixture of low ground, sandy hillocks, 
and clayey precipices. Lowestoft, in Suffolk, is the 
most easterly point in England. Continuing along 
the level beach of Lincolnshire, we arrive at the 
Humber, and beyond this we pass successively Spurn 
Head, Flamborough Head, ^and Scarborough. Scar- 
borough stands on a vast rock projecting into the 
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German Ocean. Flamborough Head is composed of a 
snowy lime-stone rock, which is visible far out at sea. 
The coast from Spurn Head to Flamborough Head is 
generally flat. Thence to Bamborough Castle, North- 
umberland, it is bold and precipitous, descending 
afterwards to low sand-stone cliffs, &o. 

For the rest of the way to Berwick, it is tame and 
sandy. Opposite the coast of Northumberland are 
situate the Isles of Coquet, Fern Isle, and Holy Isle, 
or Isle Lindisfame. 

CLIMATE. 

The climate of England is much more temperate 
than that of other places under the same parallel on 
the continent. This, in a great measure, is attributed 
to its insular position. It is, however, inclined to 
cold, and would appear to have undergone considerable 
change since the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
when, according to the authority of the historian 
William of Malmesbury, the vine was grown in some 
of the south-west counties. All attempts to cultivate 
it at this day, without the support and shelter of a wall, 
have proved ineffectual. The climate of Wales is more 
cold and moist than that of England. 

' SOILS AND MINERALS. 

The soils are clay, loam, sand and gravel. Mossy 
and peaty soils are also common in the northern and 
eastern counties. 

Minerals. — The minerals of England and Wales 
are numerous and valuable. They are, principally, 
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coal, iron, tin, copper, lead, and salt. A line drawn 
from the Wash to the Bristol Channel would serve as 
a general boundary between the agricultural counties 
in the south and south-east, and the mineral counties 
in the middle, north, and west. 

It has been calculated that the Welsh deposit of 
coals would supply the existing demands for 2,000 
years, even if all other supplies were exhausted ! 

The coal counties and districts are, Northumberland, 
Durham, Whitehaven in Cumberland, South Lanca- 
shire and South Yorkshire, Nottingham, Ashby 
(Leicestershire), Coventry and other parts of War- 
wickshire, North and South StaflGordshire, Shrop^ire, 
Forest of Dean and Bristol in Gloucestershire, Somer- 
set, North and South Wales^ and the Isle of 
Anglesea. 

ANIMAI^,. fte. 

No wild animals are to be met with in England 
(since the final extirpation of the wolf, in the reign of 
James I.), except the fox, and a few others equally 
harmless. The English horse is superior in strength 
and speed to the horse of any other country in Europe ; 
this has been brought about by the judicious admixture 
of foreign breeds. 

The homed cattle have been improved in the same 
way. 

Bunts. ^— The nightingale^ celebrated for the plaintive 
tenderness of its tone and great compass of voice, is 
confined to the eastern, and southern countiea *' The 
domestic birds seem wholly of foreign origin ; the 
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ponltry from Asia^ the guinea-fowl from Africa, the 
peacock from India, and the turkey from America." 

Fish. — The seas, bays, and rivers abound in the 
-well-known varieties of fish. 

Vegetables. — The vast number of trees that adorn 
tbe hills and plains of England are indigenous ; and of 
these, the oak — the material of her famous wooden 
walls, " which carry the terror of her name and the 
fruits of her industry to every comer of the globe" — 
is the principal. The Flora is not unimportant, con- 
sidering the size of the country. The ferns, mosses, 
and fungi are very numerous. 



HISTOBIOAXi SUCTION. 
ANCIENT NAMES AND DIVISrONS. 

The white chalk cliffs of England have, it is supposed, 
given it anciently the name of Albion. Britannia is 
said, bj some, to be derived from the term Britin, 
which meant the separated people, or the emigrants 
who removed from their parent stock — their country- 
men — in Gaul, and settled in Albion or Britain. Others, 
again, allege that Britannia ought to be traced to the 
fact of the people painting and tattooing their bodies 
in fanciful patterns — that the name meant the Painted 
Nation, Be this as it may, Albion and Britannia are 
the two most ancient names of the island that we 
know. 

There is a description of Britain written by Ptolemy 
in the second century, and still in existence; he states 
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that Britain, before the Bomaa invasion, was thus 
divided : — 

1. The Dwnmonii — ^in Devon, Cornwall, and part 

of Somerset. 

2. The Dwrotniges — Dorsetshire. 

3. BelgcB — Wiltshire, Somerset and part of 

Hampshire. 

4. The Regni — Surrey and Sussex. 

5. The Cantii — Kent, and part of Middlesex. 

6. AUribcUi — Berkshire. 

7. Dvhom — Gloucestershire. 

8. SUv/ree — Hereford, Eadnor, Brecknock, Mon- 

mouth, and Glamorganshire. 

9. Demetce — Caermarthen, Cardigan, and Pem- 

broke. 

10. Trincbcmfes — Middlesex, and Essex. 

1 1. lomi — Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge^ and Hun- 

tingdon. 

12. Catyeuclani — Buckingham, Bedford, and 

Hertford. 

13. Cortanii — Northampton, Leicester, Rutland, 

Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derby. 

14. Comavii — Warwick, Worcester, Stafford, 

Shropshire, and Cheshire. 

15. Ordovices — North Wales. 

16. Brigcmtes — One of the most considerable 

tribes of Ancient Britain — had possession 
of part of Northumberland, Durham, Cum- 
berland, Lancashire, and Yorkshire. 

17. Otadeni — Lived on the sea-coast, from the 

Tyne to the Frith of Forth. 
These people, on the arrival of the Bomans, were in 
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the rudest and most primitive state, as regards the 
arts of life. 

Their dress consisted of the nntanned skins of the 
beasts which they had slain in the chase ; the naked 
parts of the body were painted with various devices. 

No cbgricultwre was practised, except here and there 
on the southern coasts. Their ybodf consisted of milk, 
the produce of the chase, and a few wild fruits. 
Their towns were only an assemblage of rude, misera- 
ble huts, situated in some inaccessible place in the 
depths of a wood, or by the side of a wild morass — 
that they might be as much as possible saved from the 
approach of their enemies. 

They made their own rough weapons^ — swords, 
spears, <bc. Their most formidable implement in 
battle was the war-chariot, to the wheels of which 
they attached enormous scythes; and the horses which 
were yoked to these chariots were driven along with 
great rapidity — ^the wheels, with their scythes, mean- 
time doing their frightful work of destruction. 

Their religion has, not unjustly, been designated a 
aamgvMuury sv/perstiiiony for human victims were often 
offered in sacrifice. Whatever influence their princes 
or rulers possessed was in general made subservient 
to that of their priests, the Druids, 

ROMAN DIVISIONS OF BRITAIN. 

L — BriUvrvnia Prima, — This division included the 
country south of the Thames, together with Glouces- 
tershire and the Isle of Wight. 

XL — Flcma Ccesariensis contained all the country 
between the German Ocean on the east ; the Severn 
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and Dee rivers on the west ; the Thames and the 
Avon on the south ; and Yorkshire and Lancashire 
on the north. 

III. — Britarmia Seeunda comprised Wales, and 
that part of England west of the Severn and the Dee. 

lY. — Maxima Gceea/riensia was bounded on the 
north by Hadrian's wall, extended from the river 
Tyne to the Solway Frith, and on the south to the 
southern limits of Yorkshire, and Lanoashire. 

Y. — VaLerUia was that part of Britain which lay be- 
tween the two walls, viz. : — Northumberland, and the 
Scotch counties south of the Frith of Forth and Clyde. 

YI. — Caledonia comprehended the remainder of 
Scotland, extending north, from the wall of Antoninus 
(connecting the Forth to the Clyde), as well as the 
multitude of neighbouring islands. 

THE SAXON DIVISIONS OF ENGIAND. 
THE HEPTARCHY. 

1. Kent. — ^The kingdom of Kent was founded by 
Hengist in 454. Ethelbert was its first Christian 
king, in 568. It was destroyed in 823. 

2. SoiUh Saaxme, or Sussex, contained the counties 
of Sussex and Surrey. Its first king and founder 
was Ella, 491. It ceased to be a kingdom in 685, 
during the reign of Adelwuch, its first Christian king. 

3. Essex, or East Saxons, — This kingdom was made 
up of the counties of Essex and Middlesex. The first 
king was Erchenwain, 527. The first Christian king, 
Sebert, 598. Its last king, Sigered, 827. 

4. Norihvmbria included the counties of York, 
Durham, Lancashire, Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
and Northumberland. It was founded by King 
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Ella in 547. Edwia was its first Christian king, 617; 
Andred the last, 810. 

5. Mercia contained Huntingdon, Butland, Lincoln, 
Northampton, Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, Oxford, 
Ghester, Salop or Shropshire, Gloucester, Worcester, 
Warwick, Buckingham, Bedford, and Hertford. The 
first king was Creda, 582. The first Christian king, 
Penda, Q6Q, The last king, Whiglase, 825. 

6. East Aiiglia comprehended the counties of 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and the Isle of Ely. The 
first king was TJfias, 575. The first Christian king, 
Redwald, 599. The last was Ethelbert, 790. 

7. Weasex, or West Saxons, — This kingdom comprised 
the counties of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Somerset, 
Wiltshire, Hampshire, and Berkshire. The first king 
of Wessex was Cerdic, 517. The first Christian king 
of this state was Kingils, 611. The seventeenth and 
last, Egbert, 800, who obtained supreme power over all 
the others, although their kings generally continued 
to reign for some time after their subjugation. 



ENGLISH SOVEREIGNS. 
Faxons. 



Egbert* 827 



Ethelwulf 

Ethelbald 

Ethelbert 

Ethelred 

Alfred 

Edward the Elder . . . 
Athelstan 



887 
867 
860 
86« 
872 
901 
925 



Edmund I. . 

Edred 

Edwy 

Edgar 

Edward II. . 
Ethelred II. 



941 
947 
955 
959 
975 
978 



Edmund IrouBide .... 1016 



* The date given opposite each sovereign is that of the acces- 
sion, and the date following represents the year he or she ceased 
to reign. The difference of both dates will, of course, show the 
length of the reign. 
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£noli8H SoYEBXiONa — eomHnued, 

W^t Bams. 

Sweyn 1014 I Harold 1 1036 

Canute 1015 | Hardioannte 1039 

Faxons BtstoriH. 



Edward III., Burnamed 
Confessor 1041 



Harold n 1066 



Williaml 1066 

William II 1087 

Henrj 1100 



Stephen (Blois), grand- 
son of William I. .. 1135 



$lanta0eiuts* 

Edward 1 1272 

Edward II 1307 

Edward III 1327 

Richardll 1377 



Henryll 1154 

Richard 1 1189 

John 1199 

Henry III 1216 

The Plantagenets were here subdiylded into the Houses of 

York and Lancaster* 



®f tf^e Jlfousr of i^ncaster* 

Henry IV 1399 | Henry V 1413 

Henry VI 1422 

^ftf^eJ^ottseofSotiL 

Edward IV 1461 I Richard IH 1485 

Edward V 1483 | 

The pretensions of the Houses of Tork and Lancaster be- 
came united in the Tadors, by the marriage of Henry VII. to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. 

Culiors. 



Henry VII 1485 

Henry Vni 1509 



Edward VT 1547 

Mary 1553 



Elizabeth 1588 

The direct line of Tudor becoming extinct, the Stuarts were 
next in lawful succession. 

James 1 1608 | Charles 1 1625 
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English SovxBxiaNS— eontimfeef. 

The Commonwealth, under Cromwell, from 1649 to 1660. 

Charles II 1660 | James II 1685 

The " Abdication " of James II., or " The Revolution, " occurred 
in 1688^ when he was succeeded by the 

J^otises of 4^Tange and Stuart. 
William III. and Mary, from 1688 to 1702. 

^tnart« 
Anne, from 1702 to 1714. 

In order to keep up the Protestant succession, the brother of 
Anne, and the nearest heir, was set aside, and the elector of 
Hi^nover, son of the grand-daughter of James I., was called to 
the crown. 

J^ottse of ^runsioick, or Jganober. 



George 1 1714 

George II 1727 

George III 1760 



George IV 1820 

William IV 1880 

Victoria 1837 



BATTLES. 



Agincourt 1415 

Agra 1808 

Albany 1777 

Albuera 1811 

Alford 1645 

Algiers 1816 

Aliwal 1846 

Alma 1854 

Almeida 1811 

Alnwick 1174 

Amoy 1842 

Anglesea 1295 

Augon 1421 

Antrim 1798 

Aroot 1759 

Armagh 1318 

Ashdon 1016 

Assaye 1808 



Atherton Moor 1643 

Aughrim 1690 

Badajoz 1812 

Balaklava 1854 

Baltimore 1814 

Banbury 542, 1469 

Bangalore 1791 

Bannockbum 1314 

Barcelona 1706 

Bamet 1471 

Barnham Moor 1408 

Barossa 1811 

Batavia 1782, 1811 

Bath 520 

Bayonne 1794 

Bedford 571 

Blackheath 1497 

Blackwater 1597 
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Battles — continued. 



Blenheim 1704 

Bloreheath 1459 

Borroughbridge 1322 

Bosworth 1485 

Both well-bridge 1679 

Boyne 1690 

Brandy wine 1777 

Brechin 1452 

BunkerVhill 1775 

Bury 1418 

Cabul 1841 

Canterbury 852 

Cardigan 836 

Chalgrove 1643 

Charleroi 1815 

Cherlx)urg 1758 

Chesterfield 1266 

Chillian walla 1849 

Chippewah 1814 

Clontarf 1014 

Corunna 1809 

Courtrai 1302 

Crayford 467 

Cressy 1346 

Ciudad Rodrigo 181 2 

Culloden 1746 

Delhi 1803, 1857 

Dettingen 1743 

Dunbar 1296, 1650 

Dumblane 1716 

Dunkirk 1383,1793 

Dunsinane 1054 

Durham 1346 

Edgecote... 1469 

Edgehill 1645 

Edinburgh 1296 

Evesham 1266 

Fairfield 1779 

Falkirk 1298,1746 

Famham 894, 1173 

Ferozeshah 1845 

Ferruckabad 1804 

Flodden 1618 

Fontenoy 1745 

Fort Erie 1814 

FortGeoiige 1813 



Fuentes d'Onoi-e 1811 

Fumess 1297, 1793 

Gemappe 1815 

Ghuznee 1839, 1842 

Glenlivat 1594 

Guernsey 1342 

Guildford 1781 

Guzerat 1849 

Gwalior 1843 

Halidon-hill 1333 

Harfleur 1450 

Hastings 1066 

Herat 1838 

Hexham 1462 

Homildon-hill 1402 

Hopston-heath 1642 

Hurripoor 1816 

Inkerman 1854 

Ipswich 466 

Jellalabad 1842 

Killala 1798 

Killicrankie 1689 

Kilrush 1642 

Kincardine 1397 

Knockton 1491 

Langside 156$ 

Leeds 665, 1139 

Lewes 1264 

Ligny 1815 

Lincoln 1141, 1217 

Liscarrol 1642 

Liskeard 1643 

Maharajpoor 1843 

Maidstone 1648 

Maldon 918 

Malplaquet 1709 

Marston Moor 1644 

Mincio 1800 

Minden 1759 

Monmouth 1405 

Moodkee 1845 

Mortimer's Cross .... 1461 

Mooltan 1781 

Naseby 1645 

NevilPs Cross 1346 

Newbury 1643,1644 
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BATTLB&— con<intt«<2. 



New Orleans 1815 

Northampton 1459 

Oudenarde 1706 

Pevensey Moor 485 

Pinkey 1547 

Plassey 1757 

Poiotiera 1356 

Pondicherry 1783 

Preston 1715 

Prestonpans .... 1715, 1745 

Quartre Bras 1815 

Quebec 1759 

Ramiliea 1716 

Eenfrew 1164 

Roslin 1343 

Salamanca 1812 

Saragossa 1810 

Saratoga 1777 

Sedgemoor 1685 

SeriDgapatam .. 1791,1799 

SherifFmuir 1715 



Shrewsbury 1403 

Sobraon 1846 

St. Albans .... 1455,1461 

Stamford 1066, 1470 

Standard, The 1138 

Snrat 1759 

Talavera 1809 

Tara 1476 

Tchemaya 1855 

Tewksbury 1471 

Thanet 854 

Torres Vedras 1810 

Toulon 1793 

Towton 1461 

Valenciennes 1793 

Vimiera 1808 

Vinegar-hill 1798 

Vittoria 1813 

Wakefield 1460 

Waterloo 1815 

Worcester 1 642, 1651 



CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

Those made hj the Saxons are, in a great measure, 
retained to this day. 

The Tithing (now Hiding) originally consisted of 
ten freeholders — ^freemen, — who were held accountable 
for each other's good behaviour. The members of the 
tithing, with one of their number at their head, 
formed a little court for the adjustment of all differ- 
eilces within it. 

The Hijmdred, or Wapent<ikef consisted of ten tith- 
ings, the chief of which was called a Hvmdredcwy, He 
was their captain in time of war, as well as their chief 
(or civil) magistrate in time of peace. 

The TriUwng was the next division in point of im- 
portance : the magistrate who ruled over it was called 

c 2 
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a TrUhing-num, or Laik Grieve. The trithing was in 
some districts called a Eape, 

The Shire, or county, was composed of hundreds 
and trithings placed nnder the jurisdiction of a thane 
of large estate, or an eorl, or eorlderman. This officer 
was elected in the Shvre-gamote, or county-court, by 
the freeholders of the county. 

Counties Paladne. — Cheshire, Durham, and Lanca- 
shire were thus designated, because the owners of them 
had, anciently, privileges and powers within them equal 
to those of the king within his own palace. This was, 
perhaps, owing to the fact that those counties bordered 
on the enemies' territories, and were thus exposed to the 
frequent inroads of the Welsh and the Scots. In the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth they were deprived 
of the more remarkable of these peculiar privileges. 

CowrvUee Corporoute, — These were cities marked by 
successive sovereigns with certain privileges and dis- 
tinctions. Each of these cities, in itself, constituted a 
county, and was allowed the appointment of its own 
sheriffs and other officers. 

In England there were eleven such cities, viz., — 
London, Bristol, Canterbury, Coventry, Exeter, Glou- 
cester, Lichfield, Lincoln, Korwieh, Worcester, and 
York. 

Towns which a/re also CowrUiee. — There were fivd of 
these in England, viz. — Hull, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Nottingham, Poole, and Southampton. In Wales 
there were two — Carmarthen and Haverfordwest. 

Parish, — The division of England into parishes was 
first effected by an archbishop of Canterbu]y-—Hono- 
riu8,^*«in the seventh century. 
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J/iomort.-^A manor was usually the residence of the 
lord of the soil, who retained the estate, or a large 
portion of it, lor the ieamLy use ; hence it was called 
demesne lands. 

City, — A city was a town corporate, which was also 
the see of a bishop, and the site of a cathedral church. 
Previous to the Conquest (1066), such places were de« 
nominated Bwrga. London then was called Lcndonburg, 
as Edvnkurg of to-day. 

Town. — Any number of houses with a regular mar- 
ket was designated a town. When a town is the 
capital of a county, having the courts, gaols, (fee, it is 
designated a cov/rUy town. 

Borough, or hvo'g, usually meant a corporate town, 
not a city. It generally had a wall, or enclosure of 
some sort, around it* 

I. — BEDFOKDSHIRS.* 

PofmUUion^ 124,^78.r--^rea, 463 square miles.-^ 
Length, 31 miles. -^^nsod^, 23 miles. 

This agricultural county has a diversified aspect : 
the hills are not lofty, but numerous. 

Name. — Its name is said to be derived from Beden- 
fordd, there being a fortificaticm on the river Ouse. 

History. — ^It is intersected by two of the old Roman 
roads. There are various other remains, Eoman, 
Danish, and Saxon. It was the scene of several 
bloody conflicts between the Danes and English, and 



* It will be obseryed that the counties are treated of in 
alphabetical order ; so are the towns, bat under the head of 
the county to which they belong. 
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was one of the first counties that pronounced in favour 
of the FarliameDt, in the Civil Wars of Charles I. 

AmpUiiU (1,961*). The ill-used GRtherine of Arag^n, queeo 
to HeDry YIII., resided here during the unjust proceediDgs 
iustituted against her by that vicious tyrant. 

Bedford (5,384) is a very ancient town. In 572 a battle 
was fought here between the Saxons and Britons. King Offii of 
Mercia was buried here (794), bat in an inundation the charch in 
which his body was interred was swept away. Bedford Castle was 
besieged by King Stephen in 1137 ; and by Henry IIX., on the 
rebellion of one of his favourites, when it was wholly destroyed. 
There were several religious houses, whose sites are now covered 
by their ruins. Lace is the principal manofiuitare. There is a 
large wheat market. 

Biggleswade (4,000). The parish church is a venerable struc- 
turCi its erection dates as far back as 1230. 

Dtmstable (3,589) has extensive manufactures in straw and 
whiting. It dates back to the time of the ancient firitons. 
Derivation — Jhin, a hill, and Staple, a mart. Heniyl. made the 
town a free borough. Remains of a large priory charch, and 
of an extensive ancient fortress called Maiden Bowers, are in 
the neighbourhood. 

Leighton Bvazard (4,465). This town was mentioned by the 
Saxons under the name of Lyzecmburgh, It was taken by the 
people of Wessex in 571. There is a tumulus on the London 
and Birmingham Railway, near the town, 300 yards in length. 

Wobum (2,049). The stately mansion of the dukes of 
Bedford occupies the site of the ancient abbey, which was 
erected in 1145, for the Cistercian monks, in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. This noble abbey, with the greater part 
of the lands belonging to it, was granted to the first Lord John 
Russell by Edward YI. 

II. — BERKSHIRE. 

Poprdationf 170,085. — Area, 705 square miles. — 
Length, 48 miles. — Breadth, 22 miles. 

* The population of each town is placed after it, thus, — 
Ampthill [population] (1,961). 
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The sui'face of this county presents few lofbj or bold 
elevations. The White Horse Hill is the principal. It 
has some of the finest corn-land in the kingdom, and 
some valleys of great fertility. 

Noam, — Supposed to be derived from a bill covered 
with Berroc, a name for box. 

History » — The historical details will be found under 
the following towns : — 

Abingdon (5,954). ConstaDtine the Great received his educa- 
tion here. The abbey was said to contain 500 monks of the 
order of St. Benedict. No remains of the abbey are now 
discernible. It was a town of considerable importance under 
the Britons. The Saxons called it Scheovesham. The royal 
army had a garrison here in 1644. 

Farrmgdon, Great (2»456). This town bore the name of 
Feardune. In it the son of Alfred died. King John gave the 
manor to the Cistercian monks, 1203. 

ffvMfferford (2,225), anciently called Ingleford — Chumham 
Street. John of Gaunt presented the town with a bugle- 
horn, which is still preserved in the town-chamber. That or 
another horn is blown on a certain day in the year, to summon 
the tenants of the manor. Queen Elizabeth built a house near 
this town which she gave to her favourite the earl of Essex. 

Maidenhecid (3,607). Margaret of France, second Queen 
of Edward I., established a chantry here. Henry VI. gave the 
town its charter, wherein it was stated that the inhabitants were 
"to find wax-lights and other necessary divine articles for the 
daily celebration of masses for ever." This charter was further 
confirmed by Elizabeth. On account of the situation of the 
town on the great western road, it suffered much in the troubles 
of the bivil war. 

Newbtiry (6,574). Near this town there was a Boman sta- 
tion — SpimcB; its site is now the hamlet of Speenhamland. 
Newbury was represented by two members of Parliament in 
the reign of Edward I. Broadcloth was manufactured here in 
the reign of Henry VII. A clothier of Newbury armed and 
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maintaiQed one hundred of his workmen in the war with the 
Scots, 1513. In the Parliamentary war two great battles were 
fought near the town in 1643-44. Charles I. commanded in 
person. 

Kbadino (21,456), a place of great antiquity, was inha- 
bited by the Saxons in the eighth century. Parliaments were 
held here in 1263, 1440, 1451-2, and again in 1466, on account 
of the great plague in the metropolis. It was garrisoned by the 
royal forces in 1643-44, when the king withdrew to Oxford. 

Windsor (9,594). This town is so very old that its origin 
i»a matter of conjecture. The fortress, was reconstructed and 
strengthened by William the Conqueror. It withstood th« siege 
of the Barons in the reig^ of John. It has generally been a 
fayourite royal residence since the days of Henry III., and the 
birthplace of many of the kings, by whom the town, as well as 
the castle, was enlarged and beautified. A million of the public 
money has been voted and expended on the castle since Uie 
death of George III. The Chapel of St. George was founded by 
Edward III., for the use of the members of the Order of the 
Garter. It is enriched by several monuments " more illustrious 
than beautiful.'* The kings of France and Scotland were pri- 
soners at Windsor in the reign of Edward III. 

III. — BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. . 

Fopidation, 163,544. — Area, 730 square miles. — 
Length, 53 miles. — Breadth, 27 miles. 

This sms^l county has a diversified surface, geatly 
varied in the north. The Yale of Aylesbury is re- 
markably fertile : in the south there is the chalky 
range of the Chiltern Hills. 

Name. — The name of this county is said to be 
derived from Bw^h&fi, beech trees ; or Buccen, a deer. 

History, — The Roman roads* crossed it, and other 



* According to Camden there were four Roman roads : — first, 
Watling-street ; second, Ikeneld-street (named from its begin- 
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„g.. Roman remains are not uncommon. It was for some 
>.:r;rtime the head-quarters of Charles I., in 1644. There 
-is are remains of several ancient abbeys in various parts 
of the county. Eton College, in this county, was 
^founded by Henry VI., 1441, and dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 

^^^^ "Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 

That crown the watery glade, 
Where grateful scienee stilL adores 
Her Heme's holy shade. " 

Amersham (2,098). This town was represented in the Par- 
liament of Charles I. by the poet Waller, and by the celebrated 
Algernon Sydney in 1679. 

Atlbsbubt (26,794). This town was fortified by the ancient 
Britons — the AegUsberg of the Saxons. It was an important 
garrisoti of the Parliamentary forces in the Civil War, 1644-5. 

Buckingham (4,020) is a very ancient town. Near it Anlus 
Plautius, the Boman general, is said to have routed the Britons 
under Caraotacua. The town is celebrated as the burial-plaoe 
of St. Bumbald. The inhabitants assisted Queen Mairy in sup- 
pressing the Northumberland rebellion, and received a charter 
in return. Lace is manufiictured here by bobbing. 

Chipping, or High Wycombe (3,590), was built by the Bomans ; 
numerous ooins, fto. have been found. A tesselated pavement 
was disoovered in 1774. Prince Bupert successfully attacked 
the PapliamentMians here after the Battle of Beading. 

IV. CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Population, 185,405. — Area, 818 sqiiare miles.-— 
Length, 50 miles. — Breadth, 30 miles. 



ning among the Iceni) ; third, Fossway ; fourth, Ermin-street. 
These roads were commenced and completed between the second 
and fourth centuries, and the Boman soldiery were employed on 
them in order that inactivity might not tempt them to dis- 
turbance. 
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An agricultural county. Much fenny country. The 
surface of the country generally affords little variety, 
being for the most part level. The Grog and Ma^og 
Hills in the south, however, vary the scenery, and 
afford an extensive prospect. 

^crnie. — The Saxons call it Granta Brygseyr, derived 
from the Granta or Caan. 

History. — The renowned Boadicea ruled the " stout" 
Iceni, of whose kiugdom Cambridge formed a part. 
The county suffered severely in the civil wars of 
Stephen, John, and Henry III. The Isle of Mly, a 
considerable district of Cambridge, about twenty- 
eight miles long by twenty-three miles broad, was 
the refuge of the Saxon prelates and nobles after the 
defeat and death of Harold, and in it they defended 
themselves with great vigour from 1066 to 1074. 

Gambbidoe (27,815). The foundation of the university was 
laid by Sigebert, king of the East Angles, by the advice of 
Bishop Felix. Edward the Elder erected halls for the students. 
Edward 1X1. made the authority of the university equal to that 
of the borough. Lord Fitz William founded the museum that 
bears his name, at an expense of £100,000. The borough con- 
tained a hospital dedicated to St. Anthony, and a Benedictine 
convent, founded in 1130. The castle, built on the sile of a 
Danish fortress by William the Conqueror, was long a royal 
residence. During the Civil War it was garrisoned by the troops 
of the Parliament. 

Ely (6,176) was the Luth Gureva of the Saxons. Its name 
is supposed to be derived from the marshy nature of the 
soil, containing willows and eels. Earl Godwin put out the eyes 
of Clito, brother of Edward the Confessor, at Ely. It was the 
rallying place of the Barons in the reign of John. Ely is a city, 
and the only one unrepresented in the Imperial Parliament. 

Newmarket (3,356). The race-course near this town is one 
^ the finest in the kingdom, and was first used for this purpose 
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to test the speed of some horses that escaped the memorable 
wreck of the Spanish Armada, in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Wiabetich (10,594), incorporated by Edward YI., is the most 
considerable town in the Isle of Ely. The trade and prospects 
of the town are much improved by the drainage of the sur- 
rounding fens. 

^ V. — CHESHIRE. 

Population, 455,725. — Area, 1,105 square miles. — 
Length, 50 miles. — Breadth, 30 miles. 

This couBty presents a landscape tame and unin- 
teresting, the surface all through being almost quite 
level. 

It is a fine pasture county, famous for cheese and 
butter, and was formerly quite as celebrated for its 
wheat. 

Na/me, — The Saxons called it Casterscyre, from the 
Xjatin Cast/ra, a camp. 

History, — William the Conqueror made it a palatine 
county. The earls of Chester held independent par- 
liaments, and courts of law, in which all offences 
against the " Sword of Chester " were punished as in 
the Court of Westminster itself. Henry VIII. first 
made the county subordinate to the crown ; he left 
it, however, considerable privileges, some of which it 
retains to this day. The eldest son of the sovereign, 
since the time of Henry III., is designated the earl 
of Chester. 

Chsstbb (27,766) was known to the Romans under the name 
DewMjma, and it remained in their power till they quitted the 
country. Chester, Lat. Castra — as in Manchester, Dorches- 
ter, &c., contracted in Exeter, &o. The first earl of Chester 
was HvLgh Luput, a relative of the Conqueror. The people 
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of Chester took the side of Charles I., and soffefed g^reat 
privatioDs in consequenoe. The army of Charles L wa« defeated 
at Bowston Moor, in the neighbourhood. It contained in 
Catholic times an abbey and convent of Benedictines, besides 
other religious houses. The tfade of Chester is rather declining, 
partly owing to the bad navigation of the Dee, and the import- 
ance of Liverpool. It has some miscellaoeous manufactures, 
and some foreign trade. 

Knutsford (3,127). Canute crossed a ford in this neighbour- 
hood after gaining one of his victories ; hence Uie name, 
Canute^ 8 ford f contracted as we now have it. 

Macclesfield (39,048) has important silk and cotton manu- 
factures, which steadily improve. Coals, slate, and freestone 
are abundant in the neighbourhood. The Debtors* Gaol dates 
as &r back as the reign of Edward II. 

Nantrvich (5,426). In the reign of Henry YIII. this town 
had extensive salt manufactures, and a large quantity is still 
prepared. It adhered to the fortunes of Charles I. through- 
out the Civil Wars. Fairfax gained a decisive battle for 
the Parliament in its neighbourhood, 164S. Milton's widow 
resided here for some time previous to her deoeaae in 1726. 

Stockport (53,835), one of the principal seats of the ootton 
manufacture, was a Boman statien. The Saxons boili a 
castle here, of which no remains are left. It was a free 
borough in the reign of Edward I. The Royalists and Parlia- 
mentarians had possession of the town alternately, in the great 
Civil Wars. An ineffectual attempt, by blowing up a bridge, 
was made to stop the retieat of the army of Charles Edward 
Stuart, in 1745, on their way to Scotland. A disgraceful riot 
occurred here, 29th June, 1852, in which church furniture and 
other Catholic property to the value of £3,000 was wantonly 
destroyed. 

VI. — CORNWALL. 

Population, 355^58. — Area, 1,365 square miles. — 
Length, 78 miles. — Breads, 43 miles. 

The climate of Cornwall is extremely damp, owing 
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to its exposure to the sea on three sides. The scenery 
in some parts is wild and romantic, yet on the whole 
the general appearance is dreary and barren. 

The minerals are numerous and important : tin, 
copper, lead, manganese, antimony, and even silver, 
and other metals, in various quantities, are found. Tin 
is the staple metal of the county, and has furnished em- 
ploy^ment to thousands, for centuries. The Phoenicians 
regarded their trade in this article with Cornwall as a 
matter of such importance that they carefully concealed 
the name and situation of the place where it was ob- 
tained. Yortigern, who was elected to the chief com- 
mand in Britain on the departitre of the Bomans, was 
piince of Cornwall. He it was who foolishly bargained 
with the Saxons for their assistance against the Picts 
and Scots. The British chiefs in Cornwall, of whom 
Arthur was one, retained their independence till the 
reign of Athelstan. Numerous Druidical remains are 
to be met with scattered through the county, and also 
the ruins of many baronial castles of the middle ages. 
Edward the Black Prince was created the first Duke 
of Cornwall ; and ever since the eldest son of the 
sovereign has borne that title. 

Bodmin (4,327). St. Guron and St. Petroo had each a 
hermitage here in 518. Ethelred and Athelstan granted the 
monks of this place great privileges. Danish pirates plun- 
dered the town and monastery in the 10th century. The 
religious house was rebuilt in 1120. In Elizabeth's time it 
was made the house of correction for the county. 

Falmouth (4,953). This town, before its incorporation, in 
the reign of Charles II., was called Smiihich It has an 
extensive foreign trade with America and the Continent. 
Sir Walter Kaleigh, on his way home from Guiana, put in 
here, and seeing the desirableness of the situation, suggested 
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that a town should be erected at the month of the Fal. The 
Dame Falmouth U said to be derived from an old Roman town 
— VoU-mouth. A great number of Boman coins were found ia 
a branch of the harbour. 

HtUtone (7,321) was one of the coinage towns of £dwsrd I. 
King John gave it its charter. It began the Cornish re< 
hellion of 1649. It has a considerable export trade in tin and 
copper. 

Launcestok (6,005). The name is derived from Xean- 
Stephen, or " Stephen's Church." It was the scene of many 
severe encounters between the Britons and Saxons. The 
castle is older than the Conquest, and was the chief residence of 
the Cornish princes ; it occupies the site of a Boman station. 
The trade is unimportant, but, there are Manganese mines 
in the neighbourhood. 

Zdsheard (6,204). Ancient name, Lh Kerret, Cornish for a 
fortified place. On a hill near the town the earls of Corn- 
wall had a strong castle. In 1643 the Parliamentary forces 
received a defeat here from Sir Balph Hopton, who com- 
manded the Boyalists. The town contained several valuable 
charitable institutions, among others a house for poor lepers. 
The country around abounds in CromUdit and other Dmidicsi 
remains. 

Pemance (9,214) is situated in a district noted for its fer- 
tility and for the beauty of its scenery. The principal object 
in the neighbourhood is St. Michael's Mount — a large and 
commanding rock which rises out of the sea, and which at once 
fixes the spectator's attention. Evidences go to show that a 
great forest at one time occupied the space round this Mount, 
which lies now under the bed of the sea. The Phoenicians are 
said to have set up the worship of ApoUo. The Christians had 
used the place for religious purposes early in the 5th centuiy. 
Five hundred years after, it was occupied by a priory of Bene- 
dictine monks. The Mount was a place of streng^ and 
importance during the troubles of Charles I.'s reign. The army 
of the Parliament had possession of it in 1646. 

St, Oermans (2,969), one of the oldest boroughs in Cornwall, 
was anciently the see of the bishop of Cornwall. 

^^ntro (10,788), considered the principal town of Cornwall, 
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ia increasing in wealth and importance, in consequence of 
the prodnctiveness of the mines. Its charter was received from 
Henry II. The earls of Cornwall had a castle near, to which 
it is thought the town owes its origin. A mining college has 
been recently established. 

Vn. — CUMBERLAKD. 

Paptdation, 195,492. — Area, 1,565 sqtiare miles. — 
Uxtreme lengthy 70 miles. — Breadth, 40 miles. 

The surface is considerably diversified, but in its 
general aspect, and especially in the eastern division, it 
is bleak and sterile. 

The climate is dry, bracing, and extremely conducive 
to health. The mountains are exceedingly numerous, 
and many of them immense in elevation and singular 
in structure. They enter into the composition of al- 
most every view ; and either by their sublime heights, 
their romantic forms, the dignified grandeur of their 
aspects, the immensity of rocks composing them, or the 
imposing, wild, and awful majesty of their appearance, 
are peculiarly calculated to excite our interest and 
admiration. 

The lakes of Cumberland make another highly in- 
teresting and beautiful feature of the scenery of this 
remarkable county. 

The character of the soil is as varied as the surface. 
The county anciently formed the territory of the re- 
nowned King Arthur. Its inhabitants maintained 
their independence long after the other parts of the 
country were forced to submit to the Saxon yoke. 

Name, <S?c. — ^It bore the name of Cumbria anciently. 
It was subject to the frequent and harassing inroads of 
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the Scots, who claimed a kind of feudal authority over 
it. The great Roman wall, built A.D. 121, hy Hadrian, 
to keep off the incursions of the Caledonians, is the 
most remarkable antiquity of Cumberland. It was 
100 miles long, 8 feet thick, and 12 feet high. The 
foundations may yet be partly traced. There are also 
Druid, Koman, Saxon, and Danish remains of various 
descriptions scattered through the county. 

Carusle (26,310). This city was a place of consequence 
ill the time of the Romans, when it was called XfUffovallio, 
(Br.) meaning the "Army by the Wall," contracted into 
luell and luaUf with Caer (Br. a camp) prefixed. Carluell 
in time became CarliBle. It contained a citadel in the days of 
the Saxons and Normans. A castle was added by William 
Rufus. Stephen ceded the place to David of Scotland. Eng- 
land regained poesession of it in 1292. Edward I.» after the 
battle of Falkirk, held a Parliament in it. In the fierce long 
wars between the Scots and the English, it severely sufifered. 
Queen Mary of Scotland was made a prisoner here, 1568. In 
1745 it acknowledged the sway of Prince Charles Stuart on the 
first summons, bat was retaken by the dnke of Cumberland a 
month afterwards. The cathedral, founded in the reign of 
Edward III., is still the chief ornament of the city, a living 
monument of the taste and piety of that distant age. Carlisle 
has some shipping trade, being connected, by a canal, with the 
Solway Frith. This canal, however, only enables vessels of 80 
or 90 tons to reach the city. 

CochemMmth (7,275). The castle was founded soon after the 
Conquest ; was garrisoned by the royal troops in the Civil Wars 
— taken by the Parliament troops in 1648, and by them dis- 
mantled. The river Cocker flows through the town, hence its 
name. There are several manufactories of cotton, linen, and 
woollen goods. 

Kesvnde (2,618), situated at the top of the Lake Keswidc, or 
Derwentwater, in a vale of surpassing richness and beaaty, is 
the metropolis of the Lake District. Coleridge, Southey, and 
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Wordsworth sojourned in the neighbourhood, and composed 
much of their pastoral poetry within view of the romantic 
and inspiring scenery that surrounded them. The plumbago 
mine which supplies us with lead for pencils is in the vicinity 
of the town. Various woollen articles are manufactured in it. 

Penrith (6,668) is a place of great antiquity — was in the 
possession of the Scots till Edward I. obtained it by force. 

WhUektwen (18,196), so called from the colour of the stone 
around it, has a good export trade in coals, lime, &c. " The 
coal-mines are considered the most extraordinary in the world. 
The excavations are compared to the gypsum- quarries of Paris. 
The descent is made by means of spacious galleries^ which in- 
tersect each other. These mines are ISO fathoms deep ! the 
greatest depth ever wrought in coal-mines, and perhaps the 
greatest depth ever reached beneath the surface of the sea." 
Whitehaven is considered one of the handsomest towns in the 
northern counties. In the reign of Blizabeth it consisted of only 
a few fishermen's huts, now it is a very flourishing town. 

WigUm (4,244), like the other northern towns, suifered sorely 
from the fierce inroads of the Scots, by whom it was burned, and 
a neighbouring abbey at the same time carefully plundered. 
Wlgton is prettily situated, and has some cotton factories, afford- 
ing profitable employment. 

Workington (5,887). At Workington Hall the unhappy Mary 
Queen of Scots resided for some time after her flight from 
Langside : the room she slept in is still called the Queen's Room . 
The town has the usual trades connected with shipping. 

VIII. — DERBYSHIEE. 

JBopvlaiicmy 296,084. — Area, 1,029 square miles. — 
Length, 56 miles. — Breadth, 33 miles. 

This county has a very diversified aspect. *'Its 
high lands, particularly in the mountainous region of 
the Peak, are distinguished by their romantic scenery, 
their rocks and caverns, their rude precipitous clifl^, 
and rapid streams, which flow from them through 
narrow valleys, meet in the lower Peak, and swell the 

D 
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waters of the Derwent, which divides tte coantj into 
the eastern and western districts." 

The beautiful dales of Derbyshire, — ^Dove Dale, 
Bonsai Dale, Matlock Dale, dcc.,^have been long cele- 
brated for their picturesque, romantic beauty. After 
the interest excited by the lofty cavernous hills, these 
dales pleasingly attract the stranger^s curiosity and 
admiration. 

The soil, like the surface, is very varied. Derby- 
shire is famed for its butter and cheese ; likewise for 
a hardy breed of horses, possessing some of the pro- 
perties of the mules of other countries, which make 
them valuable for ascending and descending the rugged 
and irregular roads of the county. 

Mineral8,^These embrace eveiy variety in more or 
less abundance ; but coal, lead, iron, and marble prin- 
cipally occupy the industry of the people. 

The calcareous or petrifying wells are abundant in 
Derbyshire. There are many medicinal springs also 
in various parts. 

Mcmu/actii/res. — Iron, stockings, linen and woollen 
cloth. It ranks fourth on the list of manufacturing 
counties. 

Ncmie, ikc. — By the Saxons it was called North 
Worthing. The Danes called it Deoraby* whence 
it is supposed that its present name is derived. King 
Edmund, in 942, obtained the county fix)m the Mer- 
cians. "William I. gave the greater part of it to his 
natural son, William Peverell. The celebrated Ark- 
wright was sheriff of Derbyshire in 1786, when 

* Names of places terminating in *'by " are of Danish deri- 
tion. 
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George III. conferred on him the honour of knight- 
hood. Yarioas Druidioal, Boman, and other remains 
are to be found. Ancient coins and warlike weapons 
have been abundantly found beneath the surface. 

At^ihoume (2,418) in Doomsday Book is called EBsebnni ; 
io William the Conqueror's time it was a royal demesne. 

Chesterfidd (7,101) — Saxon name Cetutet — is supposed to 
have been a Roman station. In the days of the Normans this 
was a very inconsiderable place. Qaeen Elizabeth made it a 
free borough. The neighbourhood abounds in coal, iron, and 
lead, which afford considerable employment. Lace, cotton, and 
silk are also extensively manufiftctured. 

Debbt (40,609) is said to have risen on the ruins of a 
Homan station named Dervenlio, It was alternately possessed 
by the Danes and the Saxons. Henry Peverell, before men- 
tioned, possessed it. Henry I. gave it to the earl of Chester, 
and made it a corporate town. The Jews were expelled in the 
reign of Kichard I. Derby was often visited by the plague. 
This was the furthest limit of Prince Charles's incursions into 
England, 1745. Derby and Nottingham are the principal towns 
in England for the manufiicture of silk hosiery. The first English 
silk-mill was erected on an island in the Derwent, in 1717. 
Derby is also distinguished for its porcelain and fluor-spar 
manufifictures. 

Matlock (4,010) is a small to wo, owing its celebrity to 
its petrifying springs, as well as to the surpassing beauty of its 
scenery. The waters, it is said, owe their heat to their passage 
through a stratum of limestone, as it is only on a certain level 
they are obtained. 

IX. — DEVOKSHIRE. 

Populcaion, 567,098. — Area, 2,589 square miles. — 
Length, 70 miles. — Breadthf 65 miles. 

This extensive maritime county has about 130 miles 
of sea-coast. It includes a space of 350,000 acres, 
called Dartmoor, which is a high and irregular table- 

D 2 
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land, crowned here and there "with elevated peaks 
called Tors. Dartmoor exhibits numeroas British 
remains. A French prison stood on this wild moor 
during the revolutionary war of France. Devonshire 
is the third county in size in England, only York aud 
Lincoln being greater in extent. 

There are tin and lead mines. The cultivated lands 
produce excellent grain crops. The homed cattle are 
allowed to be the finest breed in the island. 

Nomie, iihc. — The Britons called the county Dunany 
from the inequality of its surface ; the Saxons Devan 
Scyre. There are vestiges of numerous fortifications 
scattered throughout. The Danes, after various de- 
scents on the coast, located themselves at Exeter, where 
they were besieged by Alfred and compelled to a truce. 
Devonshire was much disturbed during the Wars of 
the Hoses. Perkin Warbeck attempted to obtain a 
footing in the county in 1497. It was greatly divided 
in the reign of Charles I. Fairfax devastated the county 
in the service of the Parliament, destroying all the 
fortresses, and thus giving the death-blow to the 
Boyalist power in the west. The Prince of Grange 
landed at Torbay, in this county, A.D. 1688. 

AMwrUm (8,432) is very ancient, and returned two mem- 
bers to Parliament in the reign of Edward I. ; then it was 
called AsperUm, The celebrated Lord Ashburton vtras bom here, 
and lies interred in the church. 

Barnstaple (11,371) is said to have been erected into a 
borough by King Athelstan, who bad a castle hard by. It was 
formerly a place of much trade, and on the threatened invasion 
of the Spanish Armada fitted out three ships to repel the in- 
vaders. During the civil war, it resolutely took the side of the 
"Piirltament. The poet Gay was bom in the vicinity of the 
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XhrtmotUh (4,508) has hmd two members of Parliament since 
the time of Edward III. In the Parliamentarj war it was 
-warmly contested for by the belligerent forces. Prioce Maurice 
captured it for the king after a sieg^e of four weeks, 1642, but in 
1646 it was retaken by Geoeral Fair&z. 

Jkvonport (50,159)^ until recently, was called Plymouth 
Dock. It^ has a celebrated naval arsenal, situate at the mouth 
of the river Tamv, to which circumstance it owes its present 
importance. Previous to the reign of Edward III. it had 
hardly any existence. Since it was fortified, in the reign of 
Oeorge II., it has become a most flourishing and important 
town. The town possesses the usual establishments for naval 
architecture. The principal dockyard is 3,500 feet in length. 
It has two M.P.s. 

ExKTBB (40,688), called by the Britons Caerwise, and by 
the Bomans lea Damnoniorwn, is a remarkably ancient city. 
In the reign of Alfred it was known by the name Eocan- 
Cutre — the castle on the Exe. It contained so many religious 
establishineDts, that the Saxons called it Monk town. It was 
besieged by Vespasian — sacked by the Danes, who were driven 
out by Alfred. It withstood for a time the authority of Wil- 
liam I. Again it suffered, in the wars of Stephen and Matilda. 
Perkin Warbeck laid unsuccessful siege to it in the reign 
of Henry YII. '' The change of religion in the reign of 
Edward YI. occasioned an alarming insurrection in this and the 
adjoining counties," and Exeter was again besieged. It was 
alternately in the hands of the Koyalists and Parliamentarians in 
the great civil war. The queen of Charles I. gave birth to the 
duchess of Orleans in this city. In 1646, Fairfax took it for the 
Parliament. The woollen manufactures of Exeter are of a very 
old date. 

PlymotUh (25,221) was called by various names — Southtown, 
Suton, &c. — until the time of Henry VI., when it acquired 
its present name. In the reign of Edward I. it had 325 vessels, 
and two M.P.s. In 1338 the French attempted to destroy the 
town, but were repulsed with the loss of 500 men. Sir F. Drake, 
(1584), at his own expense, procured the town a good supply of 
fresh water, drawn from Dartmoor. Plymouth largely contri- 
buted to the defeat of the *' Invincible Armada," 1586. In 
1625, Charles I., with his whole court, were generously ent"* 
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tained for several days by the oorpoimtion ; in the following year 
the plague carried o£f 2,000 of the inhabitants. Early in the 
dyil war it took the side of Charles, and withstood a siege of 
three months. In 1670, Charles II. visited Plymonth, and that 
royal spendthrift accepted a large present of money from the 
inhabitants. This town is distinguished by its magnificent break- 
water, 1770 yards in length. 

TaviHock (8,086), so called from the river Tavy and Stock 
(Saxon), "a place," owes its origin to a noble abbey founded 
here in the tenth century by Orgar, earl of Devonshire. This 
abbey was burned by the Danes, but rebuilt in a more magnifi- 
cent style. Henry YIII. raised the thirty-second abbot to a 
seat in the Lords. At the Reformation the abbey lands and 
revenues passed to the family of Russell, who have since retained 
them. Sir Francis Drake, the great navigator, was bom in 
Tavistock, 1545. 

TiverUm (11,144) was Twyford in the days of the Saxons. 
Two hundred years ago it had considerable manufactures, but 
these have since diminished. In 1612 a fire destroyed nearly 
the whole of the town. The remains of the ancient castle of 
Tiverton stand on a hill to the west of the town. It suffered 
much in the great civil war. 

Totneu (4,419) is beautifully situated on the margin of the 
river Dart, and, extending along the side of a hill, commands 
a delightful view of the surrounding scenery. It was once a 
fortified town, and in the time of Edward I. had two M.P.s. The 
church is a structure of the fifteenth century, containing a mag* 
nificent screen and a fine Grecian altarpiece. Totness, at the 
time of the spoliation of the religions houses, had a monastery of 
St. Benedict. 

X. — DOBSKTSHIRE. 

Populationy 184,207. — Area, 987 square miles. — 
Length, 50 miles. — Breadth, 36 miles. 

It has been calculated that the ninth part of Dorset 
is waste, a third arable, and the remainder pasture 
land The general outline is very irregular, and hillj 
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in some places ; but these bills are not of considerable 
J elevation. 

Name. — Dorset signifies (Saxon) Dorse-tay " a mari- 
time people," or " dwellers on the sea-shore." 

History. — In 1001, Sweyn, king of Denmark, de- 
stroyed the leading town. During the civil war, the 
rich were attached to the king's cause, while the poorer 
people and the working classes were favourable to that 
of the Parliament. Dorset was intersected by the 
Homan roads y traces of them are still to be found. 
There are numerous other remains, Eoman and British. 
Before the destruction of the religious houses it con- 
tained twenty-nine establishments. This county ig 
celebrated for the growth of flax, the manufacture of 
which affords considerable employment. 

Bridport (7,566), after the Conquest, contained 120 bouses, 
a mint for silver coinage, and a religious house dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist. It received its charter from Henry III., and 
since has been represented by two M.P.s. Twine lines and 
fishing-nets are extensively manufactured. 

Dorchester (6,394) was known to the Bomans by the name 
Lwmovaria (Varia was then the name of the Frome), who 
fortified it, as did the Saxon kings. The town was besieged by 
Sweyn, 1008. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
plague and a great fire did much injury. Cromwell received a 
defeat near it, in 1645, but he kept possession of the town itself. 
The infamous Judge Jeffries here inflicted a terrible legal ven- 
geance on the unfortunate followers of the duke of Monmouth, 
1685. Multitudes of Boman remains are found in and round this 
town, the most important of which is an amphitheatre, still in 
tolerable preservation. Dorchester has a good steady trade, and 
is widely celebrated for its ale. 

Lyme Regit (8,516) received the privileges of a borough from 
Edward I. Iliis town could see the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada in 1586, and in 1672 another sea-fight, with the Dutch, 
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in which the Utter were beaten. In the ciyil wars it was ia the 
hands of the Parliament. Here MoDmouth first raised the 
standard of unsuccessful rebellion. 

Poole (9,255) has an extensive coasting trade^ arising chiefly 
from the abundant supply of clay for the London and other 
potteries. It is said this port was frequented by the Romans. 
The fortifications were destroyed in the reign of Charles II. 

Shaftesbwy (9,404) is very ancient, for it is said to have 
flourished before the arrival of the Romans. The abbey of the 
Holy Virgin at Shaftesbury was said to be one of the richest in 
England. This abbey owed its foundation to Alfred, in 888. 
•Canute made a visit to the shrine of St. Edward at Shafteebary, 
and here that great monarch died. 

Sherboume (8,878). A palace stood here in the days of King 
Athelstan. A monastery of the Benedictines once existed here. 
The castle was of the date of Henry I. It was destroyed by the 
Parliamentarians. Sherboume Lodge was erected by Sir Walter 
,Ealeigh. 

Wareham (7^218) was known to the Romans by the name of 
Damgneis, The Saxon name, Var-ham, means "a fishing- village." 
Edward the Martyr was for a time buried here, till his remains 
were removed to Shaftesbury. The Danes plundered the town 
and massacred the people. Athelstan set up two mints in Ware- 
ham. It suffered in the wars of Stephen and Matilda, and 
changed masters during the great civil war. 

WeymovAh and Mdcomhe Regit (9,458) are two towns on 
opposite sides of the Wey, and celebrated watering-places. Henry 
YIII. built a castle at Weymouth, apprehensive of foreign in- 
vasion. It suffered from both parties in the great civil war. 
.G-eorge III. and his family visited Weymouth for the benefit of 
the waters^ and to that circumstance may be traced its present 
lOelebrity. These towns were formerly distinct. The united 
towns have two M.P.s. 

WiTtJlxmme Minster (2,295). Before 706, Saint Kertlebarga, 
daughter of the king of Wessex, founded an abbey here to the 
honour of the Bleteed Virgin Mary. This abbey, destroyed by 
the Danes, was rebuilt and converted into a chapel and 
college. 
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XI. — DURHAM. 



Fopulaiian, 390,997. — Area, 974 square miles. — 
Lengthf 40 miles. — Breadtk, 35 miles. 

A maritime, palatine county, the general aspect of 
which is hilly and mountainous, especially the western 
part, where it is intersected by the English Apennines. 
This, although a small county, is unequalled by any 
other for the number and importance of its coal, iron, 
and lead mines. The agriculture is very prosperous, 
and the farm produce excellent. The live stock are 
often fed to an enormous size. 

Noume. — Durham was Boorham^ "forest land,'* in 
the days of Alfred. 

History, — This county was converted by St. Aidan, 
in the seventh century, who chose Holy Isle, or Lin- 
dis&me, for his retreat. The £Etmed St. Outhbert was 
the, sixth bishop of Lindisfarne. A Norman follower 
of the Conqueror, in attempting to subjugate Durham, 
was, with his followers, cut to pieces by the warlike 
inhabitants. William himself next proceeded to the 
conquest, devastating the whole country, and putting 
the people to death. After his withdrawal, the Scottish 
king, Malcolm, crossed the borders, and finished the 
work of destruction, burning the towns and monaste- 
ries that had escaped the relentless Normans. Thence- 
forward the Scots were greatly dreaded, and the bishop, 
with his thanes, barons, and their followers, formed a 
powerful organization for the protection of their terri- 
tory. The county is sometimes called the " bishopric 
of Durham," for it was granted to St. Cuthbert and 
his successors for ever. The bishop of Durham is 
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ex-officio lord-lieutenant, has the appointment of the 
high sheriff) and is also perpetual chancellor and justice 
of peace. Durham suffered from the Scottish army in 
1640, when the bishop (Morton) fled to London. 

There are several architectural and other antiquities 
— Bishop Auckland Palace, Durham Cathedral, Eden- 
wood Castle, Finchale Priory, ^c. The Boman road, 
called Watling-street, and other remains, are objects 
of particular interest. 

Ba/nMurd Cattle (4,357) is called after the grandfather of 
Baliol, who erected a castle here. When Baliol shook off the 
authority of Edward I., this castle passed into the possession of 
the earl of Warwick. In the reign of Elizabeth it came into 
the possession of the crown, who sold it. It contained an hospital 
of St. John, founded in 1229, and also had a college dedicated 
to our Blessed Lord. 

Bishop Auckland (4,400) derives its name from its neigh- 
bourhood to the palace of the bishop of Durham, and from the 
number of oaks it formerly contained. The ancient palace of 
the bishop in this town, with its courts and offices, covered a 
space of five acres, and was erected by Bishop Beck, in the 
thirteenth century. 

DaHiiigion (11,288) manufactures coarse woollens and linen. 
King Ethelred gave this town and its appendages to St. 
Outhbert. The church, the principal ornament, was built in the 
twelfth century. 

DuBHAM (13,188). '' From all the neighbouring points of 
view, the appearance of this interesting city is unique and 
striking; its public edifices exhibiting a degree of magnificence 
unexpected at a distance so remote from the metropolis; and its 
situation and figure are so peculiar — in connection also with 
its historical circumstances — as to have occasioned its being 
emphatically denominated * thb English Zion.' " Burhara was 
often the scene of fierce warlike contention. In 1346, the Scots 
received a severe overthrow before its walls ; King David Bruce 
was made prisoner, and 1,500 of his men slain. There is a cross 
to commemorate this victory, called Neville's Cross. This was 
the occasion of Queen Phillippa*s triumph. It suffered from the 
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plagpie in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The body of 
the great St. Cnthbert was found in 1827, and carefully replaced 
in his vault, with his robes, which were only partially decayed. 

OaUtkectd (25,568) is a very ancient town. The great church 
was burned in 1080, and the bishop murdered. Here the 
celebrated De Foe wrote "Robinson Crusoe," the chief incidents 
of which he obtained from one Alexander Selkirk, a native of 
Fife, in Scotland. The bishop of Durham had a palace here in 
1614. The manufactures are very important, and the town is 
rising rapidly. 

Hartlepool (9,508) was burnt by the Danes in 800, and rebuilt, 
forty years afterwards, by the bishop of Lindisfarne. It was 
a place of strength- during the Norman rule. The family of 
Bruce were the principal owners of Hartlepool in the thirteenth 
century. The first charter was given by King John ; this 
charter was confirmed by the bishop, and afterwards by Queen 
Elizabeth — about this time it was a considerable port. It has 
been much resorted to as a sea-bathing place. 

Stockton (9,808). There are few or no historical associations 
connected with this town. It has, however, a stirring and 
thriving foreign trade with the Baltic provinces and other 
countries, besides several manufactories of sail-cloth and linen, 
with iron and brass foundries. 

Skidds, SotUh (28,974), once celebrated for its trade in 
salt, owes its recent importance to its extensive trade in coals. 
The Bomans had a military station here, and many Koman 
antiquities have been discovered. 

Svmderland (67,394) and BishopwearmorUh form one con- 
tinuous town, and owe their importance to their situation, at 
the mouth of a navigable river, the Weaver, which flows through 
a rich mineral country. In the reign of Henry YIII. it became 
a place of importance. In the great civil war, Sunderland 
allied itself with the cause of the Parliament, by whom it was 
garrisoned. 

WeamunUk, Bishop (85,085), in which was included Sun* 
derland until 1719, when the latter was allowed to set up for 
itself, has no history distinct from that of Sunderland. 

WetirmotUhf Monk (8,866), a town on the opposite side of 
the Wear, and connected with Sunderland, and its neighbour 
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the other Wearmouth, by a celebrated bridge, is a very 
ancient town. The church is said to be as old as 634. A 
monastery was founded in 674 by the famous abbot Biscopius. 
It suffered from the Danes and the Soots. Malcolm and his 
followers burned it in 1070. The bishop of Durham rebuilt the 
monastery, and in time it was made a dependency of the 
monastery of Durham. It is said that the Venerable Bede 
passed the early part of his life in this monastery, and, further, 
that he was a native of the parish. 

XII. — ESSEX. 

Populationy 369,318. — Area, 1,657 square miles. — 
Length, 60 miles. — Breadth, 50 miles. 

This county is made up of the mainland and a num- 
ber of small islands bordering on the river Thames and 
the German Ocean. There are a few gentle a«»nts in 
the north-west part of the county ; the level country 
towards the sea, which is unhealthy, has several exten- 
sive salt marshes. 

The country, generally, presents a varying and 
highly-pleasing landscape. The villages appear very 
picturesque, and several districts are studded with the 
princely residences of the wealthy. The county is 
almost entirely destitute of minerals, so that the houses 
are built of brick. The chalk and clay strata of the 
neighbourhood of London extend nearly all over it. 
The 8oU is of every variety— rich loam, meadow, and 
marsh land. It is, on the whole, very fertile ; and the 
agriculture is well and skilfully conducted. Besides 
the cultivation of the ordinary crops, that of the bop- 
plant is largely on the increase. 

History, — A prince of the Trinohantes, who inha- 
bited this county, is said to have invited Csesax to the 
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conquest of Britain. The Romans had five principal 
stations in it. Essex formed one, but the weakest, of 
the Saxon kingdoms. King Sebert of Essex, who was 
nephew of the first Christian king, Ethelbert, embraced 
Christianity, and converted the heathen temples into 
Christian churches. The Danes were very powerful 
in Essex. The rebellion of Wat Tyler received sup- 
port in this county, in the reign of Richard II. The 
people of Essex were warmly attached to the royal 
cause in the great civil wars, and among the first to 
hail joyfully the restoration of Charles II. 

Remains of Roman and Saxon roads can be plenti- 
fully traced. The country was also studded with strong 
castles, from which their robber owners often issued 
forth, to the alarm and terror of the defenceless people. 
Previous to the Reformation, Essex contained no less 
than forty-seven religious houses. 

Chdmrford (6,008) derives its name from a ford on the 
river Chelmer. In the reign of Henry I. it became a plaoe of 
some importance. It had its charter from King John. In the 
reign of Edward III. it sent four representatives to a council 
held at Westminster. In the village of Moulsham, connected 
with the town, there was a Dominican priory of considerable 
note. There are no manixfi&ctares at Chelmsford ; but there are 
large plantations of hops in the neighbourhood. 

CloLOHESXBB (19,443), one of the most ancient towns in 
the kingdom, was once the capital of the TrinobanUa, It was 
also the first settlement of the Bomans in the island. The 
Saxons called it Cobie Ceaater. The Danes occupied Ck>lche8ter ; 
and it was a flourishing town at the time of the Conquest. 
It was taken by a party of foreigners in the reign of John, but 
that king drove them out and retook it. It sustained a siege of 
eleven weeks in defence of the cause of Charles I., when Fairfax 
took it, and shot the principal defenders. The great plague 
reached Colchester, and carried off 5,000 of its people. The 
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town has some shipping trade, but no local mMiiifiKstiires, thoucrh 
formerly it was remarkable for extensive woollen maniifiicturea. 
Harwich (4451) received its charter in the reign of 
Edward II. The town is situated at the mouths of the Stonr 
and Orwell, and until some years ago, was a port of embarkation 
for Holland and Germany. Harwich had two M.P^ in Uie 
reign of Edward III. 

Maldon (5,88S), supposed to be a Koman station, is a very 
ancient town. In it have been found many Roman coins, and 
there are still some traces of a Roman camp. The Saxons and 
Danes successively occupied this camp, and Edward the Elder 
fortified the town in 920. After much fighting, the Danes 
remained possessors of the place, about 995. In 1291, the 
bishop of London founded a Carmelite priory here, which con- 
tinued until the destruction of the religious houses. 

Saffron Waldon (5,911). The saffron plant was once largely 
grown in the neighbourhood, hence the adjunct in its name : 
the term Wealden is from the Saxon WecUd, a wood, and den, a 
valley. The town received its first charter from Edward YI., 
1549. The first earl of Essex established a Benedictine priory 
in it, the ruins of which were afterwards occupied by a stately 
edifice, the mansion of Lord Audley, which in part still exists. 

XIII. — OLOUCESTERSHIBE. 

Population, 458,805. — Area, 1,258 ^uare miles. — 
Greatest length, 70 miles. — Greatest breadth, 40 miles. 

This county is naturally divided into three parts, 
which differ much from each other in soil, climate, and 
aspect. 1. The district of the Cotswold Hills, the 
largest of the three divisions, as well as the most bleak 
and barren. 2. The vale of the Severn and Avon, or 
the whole range of country extending from Warwick- 
shire, in the north, to Bristol, on the south. 3. The 
forest district, or the country lying west of the Severn, 
This is what is usually termed the Fo'^ of Dean, once 
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SO essential to the purposes of the navy; it is the 
smallest division of the three, and is throughout varied 
and picturesque, though not mountainous. 

Soil. — In the district of the Cotswold Hills, the 
soil generally is very light, and sheep are extensively 
reared. The vale district has a fine, deep, rich soil, 
and in centuries gone by it was famed for its beauty 
and fertility — " rich in corn, productive of fruits ; in 
some parts by the sole favour of nature, in others by 
the aii; of cultivation, enticing even the lazy to indus- 
try by the prospect of a himdred-fold return." The 
Forest of Dean district is celebrated for its timber. 
The soil is either sandy, peaty, or limestone. Coal 
and ironstone are the principal minerals. This county 
has been long famed for its woollen manufactures. 

History. — iGloucestersbire was called by the Britons 
Duffim, (a vale). The people {the Dubom) were among 
the first to submit to the Bomans. Gloucester and 
Cirencester were two principal Boman stations, and 
the county was intersected by the Homan roads. 
Several interesting remains of that great people have 
been found in different places. It was the theatre of 
various encounters between the Britons and Anglo- 
Saxons. The former were overthrown at Dirham. 

During the Danish invasion Gloucestershire suffered 
from frequent incursions. It did not fruitlessly resist 
the Conqueror, and hence most of the old proprietors 
retained their possessions. 

In the wars of Stephen and Matilda the inhabitants 
generally took the side of the latter. In the reign of 
Henry IL the Welsh troubled them by their inroads. 
In the days of Eling John they took the part of th' 
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Barons j while in the Parliamentary war they took the 
weak side — ^that of the unfortunate Charles I. 

Name. — This county obtained its name from the city 
of Gloucester — ^the Colonia Glevum of the Romans, and 
the Caer Gloew of the ancient Britons — from prince 
Gloew, who ruled here about the period of the Roman 
invasion. 

Bristol (137,388), a county in itself is remarkable for 
the great number of its charitable institutions. The parish 
churches are all of an older date than the " Iteformation," and 
they are the admiration of every one for their richness, magnifi- 
cence, and beauty. The cathedral was founded in 1148, and 
dedicated to St. Augustine. The church of St. Mary, Redcliffe, 
one of the most beautiful parish churches in Crreat Britain, was 
founded in 1249 — rebuilt and repaired in 1455, by the manifi- 
cent Oanynge, then mayor of the city, but who, on the demise 
of his wife, took holy orders and entered the priesthood. Two 
beautiful monuments to this illustrious man grace the interior. 
In the churchyard of St. Peter's — another very ancient structure 
— repose the remains of the unhappy poet Savage. Bristol was 
the Caer Oder, "the city of Oder," of the Britons; the Abona 
of Antonius. The Saxons called it Bristowe, ** the pleasant 
city." From Bristol Harold set out to invade Wales in 1063. 
The slave-market was suppressed by the Conqueror at the re* 
quest of the Archbishop Lanfranc. In the reign of Rufos walls 
were erected. Henry II. resided for four years in Bristol, 
and had part of his education there. The inhabitants were 
attached to the cause of the house of Lancaster. Henry VII. 
fined the inhabitants on his visit, 1485, for displaying too much 
finery on the occasion. Henry YIII. constituted Bristol a 
bishopric. In 1643, the forces of Prince Bupert expelled those 
of the Parliament from the city ; but Fairfiix retook it, and 
destroyed the fortifications. In 1831, the great reform riot 
occurred, in which several lives and much property were de- 
stroyed. Bristol has been the birthplace of many distinguished 
characters — Cabot and Elliott, the great navigators ; the African 
traveller Bowditch ; the poet Chatterton, and several others. 
The shipping trade of Bristol is considerable ; and there are 
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several manufiictories of brass and oopper, glass, zinc, lead, soap, 
leather, &c., besides iron foundries, and some extensive cotton 
factories. Coal is abundantly found in the suburbs of the city. 
The beautiful suburb of Clifton, remarkable for its salubrity, 
is one of the resorts of the wealth and fashion of the land. St. 
Vincent's rocks, and the wide expanse of the Downs overlooking 
the vriuding Avon, and the broad expanse of the Severn, should 
be seen to be appreciated. 

Cheltenham (35,051) derives its importance from, its far-famed 
mineral springs. The streets and squares are lined with trees, 
and the surrounding scenery is rich and beautiful. 

Cirencester (6,096), prior to the Boman invasion, was a city 
of the Britons. It formed a Roman colony. Penda attached it to 
the kingdom of Mercia. The rebellion in favour of Kichard II. 
was terminated here by the death of its principal leaders. 
It resisted the unconstitutional measures of Charles I.^ and 
warmly espoused the cause of the much-abused James II. The 
Roman antiquities found are very numerous, comprising altars, 
statues, sculptures, coins, &c. 

Glouoestsb (17,573) was a city when London was styled a 
borough. It was the Ccur Glow, or "fWir city," of the Britons, 
and a Roman military station of great consequence. Edward 
Ironside and Canute fought here for the possession of the king- 
dom. Rufud and Malcolm of Scotland met at Gloucester to 
adjust their differences. It was the scene of fierce contention 
between Stephen and Matilda. Henry II. took the castle 
from the in&mous Mortimer. Henry III. was crowned here. 
Edward I. held a Parliament, 1278. It resolutely took the side 
of the Parliament against Charles I., and successfully sustained 
a siege conducted by the king in person, with 30,000 men, 
although the garrison consisted only of 1,500 men, ill-supplied 
with everything. The city walls were spitefully destroyed after 
the Restoration ; part of them were of the date of the Roman 
occupation. This city was remarkable for the number of its 
religious edifices. It contained a stately abbey, in which sevei-al 
Mercian queens and other noble ladies devoted themselves in 
earnest to the service of God. The cathedral, one of the noblest 
edifices of its kind in England, was first erected by the bishop of 
Worcester (1047). The shipping trade is becoming more im^ 

E 
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portant every year. The city was celebrated for its cloth maDufac- 
ture about 800 years ago. Pins are now its staple manafactore. 

Stroud (36,535) has been long noted as the centre of the 
woollen manufacture in the south of England. The waters of 
the Frome, or Stroud, possess several properties favourable to 
the fixing of the colours. 

Tewkesbury (5,878). The name of this town, according to 
William of Malmesbury, is from the Greek Theotoces, '* the 
mother of God," to whom the venerable abbey was dedicated. 
This abbey was founded by the dukes of Mercia, in 715, '* men 
no less distinguished for their high rank than for their piety and 
virtue." Henry VIII. destroyed the Lady Chapel, Cloister- 
house, &)c., by fire. In the renovated abbey may be seen 
monuments of Prince Edward, son of Edward IV. ; of the duke 
of Clarence, that king's brother, and of many of the nobility 
who fell in the Battle of Tewkesbury, May, 1471. This fiimous 
battle-field is about half a mile south of the town, and is known 
by the name of bloody meadow. In the Parliamentary war the 
town was alternately in the hands of the rival parties. In 1644, 
the Parliamentary troops surprised the town, and retained it. 
The trade of Tewkesbury consists mainly in the manufactnre of 
lace and stockings. 

XIV. — HAMPSHIRE. 

Population, 405,370. — Area, 1,672 square miles. — 
Length, 40 miles. — Breadth, 38 miles, 

" The general aspect presents a pleasing, and often 
a beautiful, variety of gently-rising bills, fruitful val- 
leys, and wide expanses of woodland, with alternate 
sheep-walk and richly-cultivated soil." The county is 
intersected by the North and South Down Hills. 

The Soil is frequently a clayey or a boggy loam, or 
a sandy soil, with much of a chalky nature. 

The county is extensively wooded. It is stated of 
the Conqueror that he extirpated the people and 
destroyed their habitations, in order that he might 
have ample scope for the pursuits of the chase. 
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History f <f:c. — The inhabitants long and valiantly 
defended themselves against the Saxons, but were 
completely overcome at Sway, when the British king 
Ambrosius lost 5,000 of his followers. Under the 
Saxons it was called Hvm.tvm, Scyre^ whence comes 
its present name. In the ninth century the Danes 
made a descent, and plundered the principal towns ; 
but they were overtaken before they reached their 
ships, laden with plunder. 

The New Forest was the scene of the death of more 
than one descendant of the Conqueror — a sort of retri- 
bution on his race for the miseries inflicted by him on 
the people, Henry, his grandson, perished by entan- 
glement in the branches. Bichard, and William Kufus 
— the former by the horns of a stag, and the latter 
accidentally, or otherwise, by the arrow of Tyrrel, his 
attendant. 

Odiham Castle was the retreat of King John during 
the triumph of the Barons ; and to it again he returned 
after he had disgraced himself by violating the most 
solemn engagementa Margaret of Anjou, 1471, sought 
refuge in this county after her defeat, and the death of 
the famous earl of Warwick. The notorious Perkin 
Warbeck surrendered to Henry VII. at the Castle of 
Beaulieu, 1496. 

Edward YI. visited the most remarkable places of 
the county during his brief reign ; his sister. Queen 
Elizabeth, made the generous people three diflerent 
visits, during each of which she was magnificently 
entertained. This county was the scene of more than 
one bloody encounter between the Boyalists and Par- 
liamentarians. Charles I., after his final defeat, lay 

£ 2 
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concealed in it until lie surrendered himself to Colonel 
Hammond, 1G47. 

The Romans bad several military stations in thii 
county ; traces of no less than twenty have been 
found in various places, besides the remains of temple:; 
and an amphitheatre. Saxon camps^ too, occur in 
several places. 

Andover (5,395). A Roman road took its way throngb this 
town. It had two M.P.s in the reign of Edward I. The pamk 
church is as old as the Conquest. There is a silk manu&ctory 
in the town. 

BcuingttoJce (4,263) was incorporated in the rei^ of Ed- 
ward I., when it was represented in Parliament. Previously, 
in Doomsday Book, it is set down as a royal manor. In 1261, an 
hospital was founded here by Henry III. for the maintenaDce 
of poor infirm priests. This town has given birth to several 
eminent men — John Basing, a Greek scholar of the thirteenth 
century ; Lancastto, an eminent navigator of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and others. 

Chnsichwrch (7,475). The church of this town was founded 
early in the Saxon times. It was rebuilt by the bishop of 
Durham, who received it as a gift from William II.' It is a 
very large and interesting churoh, displaying various styles of 
architecture, and containing, it is asserted, one of the finest 
altarpieces in England. The ancient name of the town was 
Troyenham. 

Goaport (7,414). In 1144 King Stephen narrowly escaped 
shipwreck in a voyage from France, put in for shelter at this 
place, and, in gratitude for his safety, named it " God's port/' 
Gosport is fortified. It contains extensive barracks, besides 
numerous works for victualling the royal navy. 

Lymington (5,282). Roman remains have been found in this 
town, and not far from it an ancient encampment may yet be 
traced. Hurst Castle, in the neighbourhood, was built by 
Henry VII., to protect the entrance to the channel. Charles I. 
passed some time here a close prisoner previous to his execution. 
A poor Catholic priest, named Atkinson, spent'the dreary term 
of ^irty years, closely imprisoned, within its gloomy wiUls, for 
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merely ezeitnaing the duty of lua sacred minifltry. Two light- 
houses stand Id the immediate neighbourhood of the castle. 

PorUnumth (72,096). According to Camden, this town was 
erected in consequence of the retiring of the sea, from the inha- 
bitants of Porchester, at the head of the harbour. In the reign 
of Henry III. it was a government dockyard. Edward IV. 
commenced its fortifications. In the reign of Henry VIII. it 
was considered the chief naval arsenal. All the war vessels of 
the kingdom in the reign of Edward VI. scarcely exceeded fifty, 
and those almost all lay at Portsmouth. In the great civil war, 
it espoused the Parliamentary cause. Charles II. was here 
married to Catherine of Portugal. In 1782, the Boyal George, 
with her admiral, and a crew of 800 men, perished by accident- 
ally capsizing in a sudden squall of wind. 

SotUhampion (35,035). A Homan station lay about a mile 
from this town, and many Roman remains have been found here. 
Its ancient name was Hantune — to this was added SovAk, to 
distinguish it from Northam, The Danes paid it one of their 
pillaging visits in 873, when they were repulsed. In the end of 
the tenth century they had better success, for they succeeded in 
their work of plunder and destruction. Near this town Canute 
is said to have administered the well-known and well-merited 
rebuke to his flattering courtiers. William I. considered this 
town of particular importance, and therefore located some of his 
followers in it as spies on the movements of the people. In 1388, 
Southampton was sacked by the united fleets of the French, 
Spanish, and Genoese, and many of the inhabitants were mur- 
dered. Bichard II. increased and strengthened the works of 
defence soon after. In 1414 the army of Henry V. rendezvoused 
here previous to their departure to the conquest of Erance. In 
1554 Phillip II. of Spain disembarked here on his way to 
espouse Queen Mary. There are some religious edifices of a 
period long anterior to the '' Keformation.*' The church is an 
intermixture of various styles. The andent hospital for lepers, 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene, and a convent of Grey Friars, 
once existed here. 

Winchester (13,704) is one of the most ancient cities of 
Britain. It was the Koman station of Venta Bulgarum. Sub- 
sequently it became the seat of government of the SaxoBj- 
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Danish, and Nonnan king^. Here Alfred and Canute obtained 
Bome of their greatest victories. In the reign of Senry I. the 
city was a mile, in every way, more extensive than it ia at this 
day. Winchester was a frequent place of residence for the 
English kiDgs, till the death of Queen Anne. There are monn- 
ments in its cathedral to a number of royal personages. It was 
the chief seat of government, the site of the royal mint, and bad 
a magnificent royal palace. The original cathedral ia said to 
have been built by King Lucius in the year 1 77, on the spot 
occupied by a heathen temple. The existing cathedral is cruci- 
form ; the nave of which was erected by the celebrated William 
of Wykeham. Winchester College also owes its erection to this 
generous bishop ; it is the oldest institution of its class in Eng- 
land, and served as a model for the schools of Eton and West- 
minster. In the twelfth century Winchester contained three 
royal monasteries, several religious houses of less note, and more 
than forty parish churches. Dr. Lingard, the great Catholic 
historian, was bom here, 1771. 

XV. — HEREFORDSHIRE. 

FopiUcUion, 115,482. — Area, 836 square miles. — 
Length, 3'8 miles. — Breadth, 35 miles. 

The surface is varied and undulating. The hills are 
not very high ; and the prospects from their summits, 
in every direction, are pleasing. It formed a part of 
the ancient Siluria. 

The scenery on the Wye is widely famed for its 
picturesque beauty and variety. The poem of Pope 
on " The Man of Ross *' has given the Wye and Boss 
a celebrity that will not speedily pass away. 

" The people of Hereford pride themselves for excel- 
lence in four articles beginning with the letter W. ; 
viz., wheat, wool, wood, and water ; and of these they 
have certainly a right to boast, without the imputation 
of provincial partiality." 



/ 
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There are no manufactures of any importance, if we 
except perry and cider. 

History. — The inhabitants, under their leader, the 
renowned Caractacus, made a resolute resistance to 
the Koman conquest. Hereford was one of the coun- 
ties that last submitted to the Saxon authority. On 
account of its proximity to the Welsh, it suffered long 
and grievously from the incursions of that people. 
0&, the Mercian king, threw up a ditch one hundred 
miles in length, to prevent their inroads. This, how- 
ever, did not hinder the Welsh from coming over, and 
defeating the English in a great battle near Hereford, 
1056. It was again ravaged by the Welsh, under 
Owen Glendower, in 1402. In the Wars of the Roses 
it took the side of the Yorkists. Edward IV. was able 
to raise 23,000 men in the county, wherewith he defeated 
the army of Margaret, queen of Henry VI., at Morti- 
mer's Cross, near Leominster, 1461. Since the wars of 
Charles I. Hereford has, with scarcely any interruption, 
enjoyed the blessings of peace. 

Hebeford (12,108). The origin of this town, as well as its 
name, is involved in obscurity. The Britons called it Hen-fordd, 
i,e. the old way. It became the capital of the Mercian king- 
dom. The British princes of Wales agreed to pay tribute to 
Athelstane at Hereford. The Welsh broke their engagements, 
and, with other mischief, burnt the town. After the Lancastrian 
defeat at Mortimer's Cross, Owen Tudor, the Welsh leader, and 
others, were executed here. It suffered in the civil war of 
Charles I., having been twice besieged. The Scottish army, under 
Lord Leven, besieged it in 1645, when it was bravely and success- 
fully defended by Colonel Scudamore and the royal troops. It 
is the birthplace of Garrick. The cathedral was built by one of 
the bishops in 1055, and rebuilt by another good bishop after the 
Welsh had destroyed it. 
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Leominstfr, or Love-Minster (5,214), bo called out of rexer- 
ence to a minster or monastery that existed here in the Catholic 
times. A ca«tle in the neighbourhood belonged to Merwald, the 
founder of the monastery. In the reign of the Confessor the 
town was the private property of Queen Editha. X^eominster 
was prominent in aiding the suppression of Northumberland's 
rebellion in the reign of Mary. The grammar-school was founded 
by that queen. The church displays a mixture of all etjles of 
architecture, from the Norman downwards. 
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Poptdation, 167,298. — Area, 611 square miles. — 
Lengthy 35 miles. — Breadth, 27 miles. 

" The general appearance of this county is extremely 
pleasant, especially as seen from eminences or from the 
high roads ; though its hills are not sufficiently elevated, 
nor its vales sufficiently depressed and broken, to af- 
ford the decisive character of picturesque or romantic 
beauty." The north of the county is the most hilly. 

Hertfordshire is agreeably wooded, and the fields are 
enclosed with neat hedgerows. The atmosphere is 
very salubrious throughout, and this, with its other 
attractions, renders it the resort of the wealthy, 
who come to reside here in great numbers, from the 
weariness and toil of the great metropolis. The Soil 
is either chalk, clay, or gravel ; and the vales through 
which the rivers wind their way are generally very rich 
and fertile. In addition to the usual grain crops, tur- 
nips and clover are largely produced. Cromwell gave 
an annual prize to every farmer who attended to their 
culture. At this day large quantities are grown. Straw- 
plait is the principal manufacture. 
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Na/rm, dsc, — Hertford, by some, is said to mean the 
Ford of Harts j by others, the Armnfs Ford, 

The county was inhabited by the Cassii at the period 
of the Eoman invasion ; their chief was Cassivelaunus. 
The Bomans had* a principal station in it. Under the 
Saxons, it was shared by the East-Saxon and Mercian 
kingdoms. The Danes overran it during their incur- 
sions ; but Alfred checked their career by diverting 
the course of the Lea into another channel. At St. 
Alban's, William the Conqueror, after his victory at 
Hastings, was compelled, by the brave abbot and the 
force at his command, to swear he would rule the 
country according to its own laws and customs. 

The county has several Koman remains, encamp- 
luents, and roads. Coins, urns, and statuary have been 
found abundantly. There are architectural antiquities 
of much interest in different places — abbeys, churches, 
and priories. 

Hbbtford (6,605) is a very ancient town. A synod was 
held there in the seventh century. It was the capital of the 
Sast Saxons. A castle was built here by Edward the Elder, 
about 909, after the town had been despoiled by the Danes. The 
castle was alternately possessed by the forces of the king and 
those of the French, in the troubles of John's reign. In 1345, 
Eling Edward III. granted the town to John of Gaunt, his 
fourth son. The king of France, when a prisoner in this reign, 
occasionally resided here. Henry lY. kept his court here at 
the deposition of Bichard II. Henry bestowed it on Joan of 
Navarre, his wife. The court removed hither on account of the 
plague in the reign of Elizabeth. James I. settled the town 
and manor on Prince Ohaiies. The castle frequently changed 
owners. 

St. AlbarCi (7,000). This borough is built near the site of 
the ancient city of Verulam, which ranked as a Mtmidpium 
under the Romans. On a hill in the neighbourhood the pruto^ 
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martyr of Britain, St Albcm, shed his blood for the faith. It 
was alternately in the hands of the Britons and Saxons, who 
fiercely disputed for its possession. King Offa erected a noble 
abbey for one hundred monks, in honour of St. Alban, on the 
site of his martyrdom. Lady Morgan touchingly remarks on 
this famous abbey : — " Nothing now remains but its portal or 
gateway, with its beautiful pointed arch above, and its pave 1 
court below — so often filled with the gorgeous trains of royal 
guests, and princely confraternities. The conventual church, 
however, though but a fragment of the once magnificent pile, 
attests the grandeur of the whole, and the perfection of eccle- 
siastical architecture in England during the middle ages." 
Within this church, among others, stands the monument of the 
Protector, duke of Gloucester — "good Duke Humphry," as he 
was familiarly called. The wish of the modern martyr. Sir 
Thomas More, was to live and die in its neighbourhood. Bacon 
is interred in the yard of the church of St. Michael. The abbot 
of St. AIban*s was raised to the dignity of first abbot in England 
by the only English Pope, Adrian IV. During the Wars of the 
Boses, two bloody battles were fought near St. Alban's ; the first 
in 1455, when the Yorkists obtained the victory, and made pri- 
soner Henry VI. himself. In 1461 the second battle was fought, 
and the Lancasterians retrieved their honour and rescued their 
king. On the invention of the art of printing, a press was set 
np by the monks in their abbey of St. Alban's, whence were 
issued some of the earliest specimens of that glorious art in 
England — conclusive evidence of their wish *'to keep the mul- 
titude in darkness." 

XVII. — HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Population^ 64,183. — Area, 361 square miles. — 
Lengthy 18 miles. — Breadth, 17 miles. 

This small county contains no hill or elevation ; a 
good deal of its surface is occupied by fens — ''the 
fenny district/' as it is called. In ancient times, nearly 
'he whole surface was occupied by forests. The Saxons 

led it Hvmiefndunscyre, Le, JEu/nter^a doion. 
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The Soil is' not very fertile, yet wheat, oats, and 
other grain crops are raised. In the fenny country 
the breeding of horses for the markets is much 
attended to. Agriculture is the sole employment 
of the inhabitants, there being no manufactures 
-whatever. 

History, <Ssc, — The Conqueror gave this county, with 
the title of earl, to Walthof, a noble Saxon, together 
with his niece as wife. Walthof conspired against his 
benefactor ; and his wife, more loyal to her uncle than 
to her husband, betrayed him. The next earl of Hun- 
tingdon was a royal Scot — David. The next who 
graced the title was the celebrated Bobin Hood — so 
runs the story. Among the other earls of Hunting- 
don was Lord Hastings, grandson of the nobleman 
beheaded by the duke of Gloucester — afterwards 
Hichard III. This county gave birth to Oliver 
Cromwell, and it figured prominently in the great 
civil war ; the " Ironsides " were chiefly raised here. 
At Kimbolton Castle Catherine of Arragon peacefully 
passed the remainder of her life after her divorce from 
Henry YIII. : she died 1536. There were three or 
four important Roman stations in this county ; three 
Boman roads intersected it. Bemains of ancient 
encampments are to be seen in many parts. Feudal 
castles were at Coningham, Kimbolton, and other 
places ; and priories and abbeys elsewhere. 

HuimNODON (6,219) was a town of importance in the Saxon 
times. Edward the Elder built a castle here. It was for 
a time the property of the Scottish king, from whom it was taken 
by Henry II. Oliver Cromwell was born in Huntingdon, 1599. 
An ancient priory of Black Canons, and other religious, existed 
here before the '' Befbrmation." The town suffered severe)^ 
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firom the Boyalists in the great civil war. It lies in the midst of 
an agricultural district, and has no manQfactureB. 

St, Ivc4 (3,522). The name is derived from St. Xto, aa 
Eastern missionary, who was buried here in the early part of the 
seventh century. Oliver Cromwell rented a farm near this town, 
previous to his military career. 

XVIII. — KENT. 

FapiUation, 615,706. — Area, 1,627 square miles. — 
Length, 63 miles. — Breadth, 40 miles. 

The general aspect of the county is very beautiful. 
" The whole county, excepting the Marshes and the 
Weald, is a cluster of small hills : two chains of hills 
run through the middle from west to east. The soil 
mostly consists of chalk, loam, and clay, j&ent is 
noted for the growth of hops, which are remarkable 
for their strength and richnesa It possesses a genial 
climate in most places : the marsh land is considered 
unhealthy. Greologists are of opinion that Kent was 
originally connected with France, on account of the 
strong resemblance of the chalky cliffs of Dover and 
Calais. It is speciously argued that the isthmus that 
formerly connected the two countiies was violently 
rent asunder by the force of a current from the north. 
The greatest depth of the strait between Dover and 
Calais is only twenty-nine fathoms. 

History, — The name is of Celtic origin — the oountry 
of the CantiL Here Csesar landed 55 blc, and was 
stoutly resisted by the inhabitants ; even on this, and 
on his second invasion (54 B.C.), he did not succeed in 
securing a single garrison for his troops. Claudius, 
-^ver, more by fraud than force^ conquered this 
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brave people, who afterwards became well attached 
to the imperial government. Here, too, the Saxon 
adventurers (under the brothers Hengist and Horsa) 
first landed, and established their first kingdom. 
!Ethelbert, a descendant of Hengist, was one of the 
most able of the kings of the Heptarchy, and the first 
regal convert of St. Augustine, who brought the " glad 
tidings of the Gospel,^ in 596, having been sent here by 
his Holiness St. Gregory the Great. The Danes began 
their piracies in this county (839). They continued 
their depredations at various intervals, until their 
kings obtained the sway over the entire kingdom. 

At the Norman Conquest the inhabitants of Kent, 
under their archbishop of Canterbury, obliged the 
Conqueror to respect their ancient liberties. Kent 
rose up to resist the oppression of William Rufus. 
The Dauphin of France landed also in Kent, on his 
invasion of England, at the instigation of the Barons 
in the reign of John. Kent took the lead in several 
rebellions— Watt Tyler's, in 1381 ; Jack Cade's, in 
1450 ; and Wyatt's, in the reign of Mary. 

It is so full of historical remains of the olden time, 
that it is impossible to give^ in this limited space, even 
the driest catalogue of them. There are some British 
remains at Dover, and at the Downs near Aylesford, 
where a great battle was fought, and Horsa slain, 455. 
There are remains of Boman stations at Dover, Boches- 
ter, and a great number of other places. The Boman 
roads intersected the county — a principal one (Wat- 
ling Street) from Dover to London. The ecclesiastical 
remains are so numerous that they may be seen almost 
everywhere. 
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Cantebbubt (18,398). This city is most agreeably situated 
in a valley surrounded by hills ; its appearance from every point 
is highly picturesque. The origin of the city is antecedent to 
the Roman invasion, and even beyond the era of authentic 
British history. The Bomans made it a principal station, and 
from its early intercourse with ** the Mother and Mistress of all 
Christian Chi&rches," it possessed two churches in the second 
century. The Saxons made it the capital of their first kingdom. 
St. Augustine was the first archbishop of Canterbury, having 
been raised to that dignity by the Pope. In the reign of 
Ethelred the Danes slew no less than 40,000 of the citizens, and 
the archbishop, Alphege, among the rest. St. Thomas k Becket 
was murdered in his cathedral here by some of Henry II.'s 
ruffian attendants, 1170. Henry sincerely lamented this foul, 
cowardly murder, and did public penance at the tomb of the 
saintly defender of the rights of the Church. The shrine of St. 
Thomas was one of the richest in Europe, but Henry YIII. 
appropriated the entire of its wealth to the purposes of his 
debaucheries, and impiously destroyed the bones of the saint. 
The emigrant silk-weavers contributed to enrich the city. 
There the silk-weaving was first established in England. Can- 
terbury contains the tomb of the Black Prince. Charles I. was 
here married to Henrietta of France, 1625, or rather the cere- 
mony was here renewed, the marriage having previously taken 
place in Paris. In the civil war the troops of Cromwell occu- 
pied the town. Charles II. held his court here for a short 
period. The cathedral was originally the chapel of the monas- 
tery established by St. Augustine. It was rebuilt by Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc soon after the Conquest ; but being destroyed 
by fire, it was again rebuilt in 1194, and every succeeding 
archbishop, till the ** Reformation," made it his duty to adorn 
and enrich it. The archbishop of Canterbury ranks as first 
peer of the irealm ; taking precedence of all except the royal 
family. 

(McUham (28,424), a modem town, owing its importance to 
its suitableness for a naval arsenal. Its name is derived from 
the Saxon Oyte, a cottage, and ham, a village. The church is 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, and is supposed to be as old as 
the Conquest. 
Dartford (5,768) is celebrated for its large manu&otories 
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o£ powder. The first mill for the preparation of iron wire was 
established hei'e — and perhaps the first paper-mill, in the reign 
of Elizabeth. Edward III. founded and endowed a rich con- 
vent of the order of Augustine. Wat Tyler's insurrection began 
in Dartford. 

Deal (7,067), said to be the place where Cesar landed, is 
one of the Cinque Ports. 

J}over (22,244), another of the Cinque Ports. Its castle 
is said to be older than the Roman invasion. The Britons 
called this town Droffrrha, i.e. a steep place. The Bomans, 
Jhibrii, and the Saxons, Dofra. It was a walled and fortified 
to^^^n in the earliest times, and a place of great strength under the 
Normans. Dover priory was founded in 1132. The French 
ravaged the town in 1296. Charles II. landed in Dover on his 
restoration in 1660. In 1814 Louis XYIII. embarked from 
Dover to resume the French crown, which he soon was obliged 
to relinquish for a time. In the reign of Henry YIII. Dover 
pier was built, at considerable expense. Its present importance 
arises principally from its proximity to the Continent. 

P6Uc8t(me (6,726). This town is also a Cinque Port. It was 
known to the Romans when only a village. A short distance 
from the town are the remains of a castle, built, it is said, by 
King Ethelbert. This town is strongly fortified. Dr. William 
Harvey, who discovered the circulation of the blood, was born 
here in 1578. 

Oramesend (16,633). The French burnt this town in the 
reign of Richard II. The watermen of Gravesend, in conse- 
quence of this calamity, had the exclusive right of conveying 
passengers to London. 

Qreenvnch (35,028). The name of this town signifies the 
green dwelling ; it has risen into importance since about the 10th 
century. The Danes kept their fleet at Greenwich for some 
two years, their land army lying hard by, at Blackheath. 
Henry IV. resided much at Greenwich. It was the favourite 
residence of Henry VII., who founded near his palace a monas- 
tery for Franciscans. Henry VIII. was bom at Greenwich, 
and he made it the scene of many of his extravagant festivities. 
Mary and Elizabeth were bom here ; their brother Edward VI. 
died here. Elizabeth and the Stuart princes passedmuch of thei^ 
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time at Greenwich. Dr. Johnson sojourned there for some time, 
and composed part of his " Irene ** during his walks in the park. 
This town is the seat of the Boyal Hospital and Boyal Obser- 
vatory. 

Hythe {lS,lQi) was formerly a principal Cinque Port. It suf- 
fered from iire on more than one oocasion, and from pestilence on 
another. These disasters in themselves marred the prosperity 
of the place. In clear weather the opposite coast of France may 
be seen from Hythe. 

Maidstone (20,801) is a flourishing town in the midst of 
the hop country. There are also extensive paper-mills, employ- 
ing nearly 1,000 hands. The Britons ranked this as their third- 
rate city. They called it Medway, from the river. Under 
the Romans it was a station of importance. The town was the 
property of the see of Canterbury, until the time of Henry YIII. 
It passed to the rebel Wyatt, who lost it on his attainder in the 
reign of Mary. It proved its loyalty to Charles I. by twice 
enduring a siege from the Parliamentary army under Fairfax. - 

Rochester (14,931). The see of Boohester is next to that 
of Canterbury in antiquity, but the smallest in England. The 
cathedral is cruciform, and was founded by pious King Ethel- 
bert, in 600. This town was incorporated by Henry II. It was 
the site of a Roman station ; there are the remains of a very 
ancient castle. 

Seven Oaks (4,878). Large quantities of hops are cultivated 
in this parish. The Kentish rebels, under Jack Cade, defeated 
the royal army here in 1450. 

J^ieemess (8,549). The dockyard is one of the finest in 
Europe. It has been brought to this pitch of excellence at a 
cost of three millions sterling. It was originally established by 
Charles II. 

Twnbridge Wells (10,587). A century ago this town was an 
inconsiderable place ; since then it has risen to its present pros- 
perity on account of the importance of its mineral springs. The 
value of these springs was accidentally ascertained in the reign 
of James I. The place was frequented by the queens of 
Charles I. and Charles II., who brought it into fiishionable 
notice ; visitors have since progressively increased, and the 
town has enlarged in consequence. 
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WaZiner (2,165). The castle of this town is the residence of 
fhe Lord Warden of the Cinqne Ports. This office was held by 
the duke of Wellington, and here the great duke expired in 
1862. 

Woolvnch (32,367). The most important and interesting 
objects here are the Goyemment works. The dockyard of Wool- 
-wich is supposed to be the first ever established. It consists of 
a narrow strip of land on the banks of the river. Here, too, is 
the grand depdt of artillery for the army and navy. Barracks, 
foundries, factories, &c., for the manufacture of warlike stores, 
occupy more than 100 acres of ground . All the Grovemment 
ordnance is first proved here. The weight of the largest gun 
known to have been cast in the arsenal is 90 cwt., and the 
smallest from 2 to 3 cwt. The inhabitants are not engaged in 
any particular branch of manuiacture unconnected with the 
public works, neither is there any trade of importance. 

XIX. — LANCASHIRE. 

PopiUaiionf 2,031,236. — Area, 1,905 square miles. — 
Ztengthy 74 miles. — Breadth, 45 miles. 

The surface is very variable, especially towards the 
Borth and east. The uuconnected portion of the 
county bordering on Cumberland and Westmoreland 
is, like these counties, very hilly. Between the craggy 
precipices of this region are some vales of great ferti- 
lity. The extent of country drained by the Lune is 
adorned by pleasing landscapes. From the Lune to 
the Bibble the surface is mostly a flat and fertile plain. 
The south part is even more regular and fertile. 

The great coal-field of South Lancashire, to which 
this country owes its pre>eminence in manufacturing 
industry, stretches from the Mersey to the Bibble. 
More rain falls in this county than in any other in 
England ; this is accounted for by its vicinity to the 

p 
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sea, and by the higher ranges of hills, — *' the backbone 
of England,** — on its east sida Lancashire has a goo*] 
deal of peaty soil in the north and east ; the fertile 
portions, before alluded to, are reckoned excellent 
wheat lands. 

The lakes are situated in the north. Oonistonb 
about seven miles in length, by three-quarters of a 
mile in breadth. Windermere belongs partly to Lan- 
cashire and partly to Westmoreland. It is fifteen miles 
long by six miles broad. 

^a/me, — It received its name from its countj town, 
called by the Saxons Lune Ceastery or " the camp on 
the Lune." 

History. — ^This county was the scene of various con- 
flicts between the Britons and Saxons. In the seventh 
century the disjoined portion to the north belonged to 
the great St. Cuthbert, having been conferred on him 
by King Egfrid. In 1323 the Scots, under Bruce, 
ravaged it. Edward III. made his son, John of Graunt, 
duke of Lancaster, with privileges equal to royalty 
itself. In the civil war, most of the people took the 
part of Charles I. It was the scene of several battle,^ 
between the contending forces in the seventeenth 
century. The troops of the Chevalier were quartered 
at Preston in 1715 ; and in 1745 Prince Charles 
Edward, with his troops, traversed the county on his 
march into England, and on his return to Scotland 
The first steamrvessel appeared in the river Mersey 
in 1815. She came from the Clyde, and called at the 
Isle of Man. The Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
was the fi/rst opened in the United Kingdorri. This 
•\rred September 14, 1830, when the lamented 
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Mr. Haskisson, M.P. for Liverpool, was accidentally 

killed. 

ITumerous evidences of Roman rule are scattered 

through the country. There were no less than six 

important Koman stations — the principal Manchester. 

Several Koman roads have been traced, and all of these 

communicated with, or diverged from, Manchester. 

Great quantities of Koman coins have been found. 

There are not many remains of early castles, but there 

are the ruins of several religious establishments. The 

principal one is a noble abbey at Furness. Lancashire 

has upwards of 250,000 Irish in it, while its English 

Catholic population is also large. The people here 

clung to the faith of their fathers with praiseworthy 

tenacity. 

Ashton (29,791) was anciently a borough, but was disfran- 
chised. Since the Beform Bill, it is represented in the Imperial 
Parliament. The cotton manufacture has vastly increased in 
this town within these twenty years. 

Blackburn (46,536). This town was formerly the miserable 
capital of a poor district called Blackburnshire, from a stream 
called Blakebum. The manu&ctures of Lancashire appear to have 
risen in the middle of the seventeenth century. James Har- 
grave, an ingenious carpenter of Blackburn, was the inventor 
of some important improvements in cotton machinery. The 
" spinning jenny " was the conception of Hargrave's brain. 

BolUm (61,171) is a place of some antiquity. The owner of 
the manor was beheaded in the reign of Henry YII. ; his name 
wasPilkington. The Stanley £»mily, through the kingly favour, 
became possessed of the greater part of the town. In the 
civil war the people of Bolton espoused the cause of the Par- 
liament. In 1644 the earl of Derby took the town for 
Charles I. ; and here the same earl was beheaded by the Par- 
liament, after the defeat of the king at Worcester. This, like 
all the Lancashire towns, is extensively engaged in the cotton 
manufacture. 

F 2 
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Burnley (20,828). The chapel at Barnley (ancient Brmnlej^ 
contains several monuments of the ancient &mily of Townkv. 
Near this chapel there formerly stood a tall cross, with acrucinx 
cut in relief. "This," says Dr. Whittaker, "was brutallv 
destroyed by a drunken rabble, hired for the parpose, a fe«r 
years ago, the last instance of puritanical fiiry — for sach it vr^ 
— which has been directed against the ornaments of an. Bngli^h 
church." Roman coins, urns, &c., have been found here— 
evidences of its being once occupied by that people. 

Bury (31,262). The name of this place indicates that it was 
known to the Saxons. Its material prosperity, like that of tke 
other Lancashire towns, is of recent origin. A baronial castle, 
which stood here, was destroyed in 1644. 

Clithcrot (11,480), a very ancient borough, contains a grammar 
school, founded by Mary in 1554. The castle of this place 
— a structure of the twelfth century — shared the fate of that 
at Bury, in 1649. 

Lancjister (14,604). The castle here is built on the site of 
a Roman one. After being destroyed by the Soots in 1322, it 
was royally renovated by John of Gaunt, in whose favour 
Lancashire was made a county palatine. This castle had ail 
the adjuncts of defence that the science of fortification could 
then devise — moat, drawbridge, portcullis, &c. There is abun- 
dant evidence, in the numerous Roman remains found here, that 
it was an important Roman station. They called it Alatm-Cmtar 
from the river Lune, or Alv/ne, and Caster , a camp, or fortified 
place. The Saxon fortress of the town was destroyed by the 
Picts and Scots. Lancaster was of inconsiderable importance at 
the period of the Norman conquest. It was twice bnmed by 
the Scots, in 1322 and 1389. It suffered in the Wars of the Roses, 
as well as in the great Parliamentary war ; and again in the 
rebellion of 1745. 

Liverpool (375,955). "This quondam village, now fit to be 
the proud capital of any empire in the world, has started up, 
like an enchanted palace, even in the memory of living men." * 
The name Liverpool is said to be derived from Uver, a water- 



* Speech of Mr. Erskine. 
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fowl (now extinct) that frequoDted s^pool in the neighbourhood. 
Others argue that it is derived from a Celtic word, meaning " the 
place on the pool." Its existence at the Conquest is doubtful. 
Jt appears that a castle was erected here soon after the Norman 
conquesty whence, it is supposed, the town took its rise. The 
invasion of Ireland by Henry II. tended to increase the im- 
portance of the place. A tower was erected in the reign of 
lEdward III. In 1636, when Charles I. sought to levy the 
vexatious ship-money, Chester was required to subscribe £26, 
Bristol £1,000, and Liverpool £25 ! This circumstance will 
show how recent, and how unparalleled, is the prosperity of 
Liverpool. In the Parliamentary warfare, it was alternately 
in the hands of the contending parties. Soon after this the 
town suffered greatly from a destructive fire. Since the reign 
of William III. the various docks (now occupying upwards of 
120 acres) have been constructed at an enormous expense, and 
a monster floating pier has lately been added. Liverpool, at 
this date, is one of the most prosperous, flourishing ports in the 
world. ''Its shipping transports the unrivalled commerce of 
the country to the furthest regions of the globe, and it has 
received in turn the ships and cargoes of every trading nation." 

Manchester (401,321). Agricola, the Boman general, con- 
quered this district a.d. 79, then called Mancenion, and had 
some forts erected there, and the plan of a regular town laid 
down. After the Romans departed, the Britons possessed it 
till it was wrested from them bgr the Saxons, when Edward 
the Elder fortified it. In 1230, Salford, which is now like an 
extension of Manchester, was made a corporate borough. In 
1642, the inhabitants took the side of the Parliament, when they 
found the king unwilling to concede the redress of grievances. 
The Royalists were repulsed in an attempt to take the town, in 
the same year, and forced to retreat to Derby. Manchester was 
represented in Cromwell's Parliaments, but disfranchised at the 
Restoration. In the rebellion of 1745, the inhabitants had to 
supply Prince Charles Edward with a forced contribution of 
£6,000. In 1819 occurred the "Manchester riots," in which 
some persons were killed and several hundreds wounded by the 
soldiery. Manchester may be regarded as the cotton metro- 
polis of the world. The growth of this manufacture since the 
end of the seventeenth century is truly astonishing, and is 
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priDcipallj owing to the extraordinary inventionB and improve- 
ments in machinery. In 1801 the popnlation of Manchester 
and Salford wan onlj 94,876, since that time it has in- 
creased sixfold. The father of the late lamented Sir Robert 
Peel amassed a large fortune in Manchester, where he died 
in 1830. Manchester has given birth to many eminent 
individuals — Lord de la Warre, founder of a collegiate i^nrch 
in the fifteenth century; two celebrated chemists, &tber and 
son, of the name of Henry ; Dr. Dal ton, discoverer of the 
Atomic theory, &c. ; Swain and Harvey, poets. 

Oldham (72,357). This town is largely engaged in the bat 
and cotton manufactures. There is a mineral spring here called 
** Oldham Spa.** The celebrated William Ciobbett, once a private 
soldier, and the historian of the Protestant Beformationy was 
one of the two first M.P.s for this borough in the Keformed 
Parliament, 1832. 

Preston (69,542) rose on the decay of the ancient city of 
Ribchester, eleven miles farther inland. It received its name 
from the number of religious in it — Preston being a contraction 
of Priest's- town. It was £a.mou8 for the number of its charitable 
institutions. Here the forces of the Parliament, led by Cromwell, 
defeated, with g^reat slaughter, the Scots, led by the duke of 
Hamilton, in 1648. Besides the cotton manufacture, there is 
much done in the manufacture of flax. 

Warri/nffton (23,363). This town is said to have existed at 
and before the Boman invasion. Agricola made it a Roman 
station, and many Roman remains have been found here. Its 
name is of Saxon derivation, signifying a fortified place. In an 
itinerary written in the time of Heniy YIII., it is described as 
''a paved towne of prety bignes. The parish chirch is at the 
tayle of the towne : it is a better market than Manchestre." It 
was besieged by each of the contending parties in the Parlia- 
mentary war. In the last siege the Royalists severely suffered. 
The Parliamentary troops encountered and defeated the Scots, 
inflicting a loss of 1,000 men, 1648. In 1651, the Royalists were 
again defeated with great loss. This town has been considered 
as the key of Lancashire, and in war was always severely con- 
tested. In the middle of the last century Warrington was styled 
'^ The Athens of the North of England/' and not without good 
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reaaoB. The fint newspaper pnUiBlied in LanoAshire was printed 

in ^Warrington. The first stage coach was likewise started there. 

Wigan (31,941) was represented in Pariiament in the reign 
of Edward I. It is described as " a paved town as big as War- 
rington, but better bnilded.* In 1651 the forces of Charles I., 
under the earl of Derby, were defeated at Wigan by the 
Parliamentary forces nnder Colonel Lilbnme. This town mana- 
factnres both cotton and iron ; it is in the midst of the coal-fields. 

XX. ^LEICESTEBSHIRE. 

FopuloHon, 230,308.— Area, 803 square miles.— 
Length, 45 miles. — Breadth, 40 milea 

The whole sar£sioe of this comity is elevated like a 
table-land. There are no distinct remarkable eleva- 
tionsj the highest hill being abont 800 feet. The soil 
is admirably adapted for grazing land, and the county 
is noted for the production of excellent cheese, butter, 
sheep, and cattle. 

A large proportion of the inhabitants are engaged 
in the manufiBustures connected with wool, large quan- 
tities of which are likewise exported. This county 
was called by the Saxons Ledcesterscyre — ^from a town 
on the Seir, ancient Stour. It formed a part of the 
Mercian kingdom. 

HiaUny. — The Roman conquerors had several stations 
in it, and these were connected by the continuation of 
their roads — ^Watling-street, &a Bemains of Boman 
buildings are to be seen at Leicester, Bothley, Har- 
borough, and other places. After the Eomans, the 
county was inhabited by the Middle Angles. By 
William the Conqueror it was divided among his 
Norman followers, and these erected their castles at 
I^icester, Whitwhich, Gxooby, Hinckley, Ac. Most 
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of these were destroyed in the wars of the Barons in 
the reign of John. The battle of Bos worth occurred 
in this county, 1485, when Richard TIT, lost the 
crown and his life. It was the scene of several severe 
conflicts between the Parliamentary troo|)s and those 
of the unhappy Charles I. 

There are but few vestiges of the ancient monas- 
teries and other religious houses that existed in this 
county. Happily there is a modern one at Mount St. 
Bernard. The monks (Cistercians) have taken charge 
of a large Reformatory school, and their labours in this 
trying work have hitherto been blessed with abundant 
saccess. 

Asfiby-de-la-Zouch (3,762). This name is from the Saxon 
€UCf aa ash, and bye, a habitation. The other affix comes from a 
Norman family of that name, who were the proprietors of this 
place. Sir William Hastings, beheaded by Richard III., built a 
strong castle here in the preceding reign. Mary Qneen of Scots 
was for a time imprisoned in the castle. The consort of James I. 
and her son were magnificeatly entertained here by the earl 
of Huntingdon, 1603. It was held for Charles I., but capitulated 
to the Parliamentary troops. 

Hinckley (6,111) is a very ancient town, had an important 
castle, and was surrounded by a wall. There is a well, once 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, known as ** Our Lady's Well." 
A priory was established here in 1178. The town was formerly 
a borough. It is now largely engaged in the hosiery trade. 

Leicester (60,584). Tradition says the town was erected 
by King Lear (whom Shakspeare has immortalized), 680 years 
B.C. The Roman station JtcUce was established here ; and 
numerous and curious Roman remains have been disinterred. 
In 680, the Saxons made it a bishop's see, and their kings coined 
money here. Under the Lancastrian kings it became a royal 
residence, and Parliaments were held in 1414 and 1425. The 
castle was in rapid decay in the days of Richard III. That king 
slept at the Boar Inn, in Leicester, some nights previous to his 
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£fital battle of Bosworth. Charles I. besieged and took Leicester 
by storm, in 1645. In the same year Fair£ajc and the Parlia< 
mentarians retook it. A collegiate church and other religious 
edifices formerly existed here. The trade of the town is chiefly 
hosiery ; there are besides some iron foundries. 

Loughhorough (10,900), the second town in the county, is 
situated in the midst of a beautiful country. Manufactures of 
Ti^orsted, hosiery, and mohair afford considerable employment 
to the inhabitants. 

LiUterworth (2,446), a small town, pleasantly situated. In 
1218, some pious Christians founded and endowed^an hospital for 
affording hospitality to poor travellers. Wickliffe, from whom 
sprang the Lollard sect, was the rector of the parish in the 
fourteenth century. 

Market Harhorough (2,325). Numerous vestiges of the 
Homans have been found here. Charles I. made it his head- 
quarters previous to the battle of Naseby, in Northamptonshire, 
June, 1645, where Cromwell gained the victory. The chief 
manufacture is carpets. 

XXI. — LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Population^ 407,222. — Area, 2,776 square miles. — 
Length, 70 miles, — Breadth, 45 miles. 

This is, generally speaking, a level county. It is 
divided into three parts : 1st, the Wold district ; 2nd, 
the Heath; and 3rd, the Fens. The Wold district 
extends from Barton-on-Humber to Spilsby. The 
Heath district extends in a line through the city of 
Lincoln. The Fen district extends along the greater 
part of the coast-line, and is about nine or ten miles 
in breadth. It is remarkable that, while in some parts 
of this coast the sea has encroached on the land, in 
other parts it has receded ; for the city of Lincoln 
itself was anciently a considerable seaport. The 
drainage of the fenny districts was completed in the 
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eighteenth century. A great deal of land was re- 
claimed, and the coast is now protected by embank- 
ments, thrown up at considerable expense. 

Since the thorough drainage of the county baa been 
effected, the health of the inhabitants has been much 
improved. Ague formerly afflicted the people, a disease 
now almost unknown. 

Nanie. — It was called by the Saxons LincoUnscyre, 
and by the Normans Nicolahire. The Coritani owned 
it at the date of the Romans. These annexed it to 
Britannia Prima. Under the Saxons it was part of 
the kingdom of Wessex. The whole county was 
divided by William the Conqueror among his Norman 
followers. 

History. — ^Lincolnshire had several Roman stations — 
at Winterton, Homcastle, Lincoln, and elsewhere. It 
is crossed by some Roman roads — Fosseway, Saltway, 
kc. Numerous British and Roman remains have been 
found. In the days of the Saxons this, like so many 
other counties, suffered from the invasion of tbe Danes. 
There were numerous religious edifices adorning the 
land, several of which remain even to this day. The 
famous abbey of Croyland was founded by Ethelbald 
in 716. Singular to say, those erected in the low 
fenny districts remain still entire ; such was the care 
and skill of the builders, that few of these magnificent 
churches have swerved from the perpendicular. Some 
of the castles erected in the eleventh century still 
remain. The fine tower of Tattersale Castle, erected 
by Lord Treasurer Cromwell in 1440, is still complete. 

There are some woollen manufactures in a few 
places. 
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JBoHon (17,518). St. Botolph fouoded a monastery here, 
650, and from him the town derives its name — destroyed by the 
Danes, 870 — burned by an incendiary in the reign of Edward I. 
— suffered from a flood, 1285 — supplied sixteen vessels for the 
invasion of France by Edward III. — ^has gradually decayed since 
the days of the Tudora. 

Oa,in9bwrov/gh (7,506). The church of this place was originally 
erected by the Knights Templars. Evidences are not wanting to 
show that this part of the county was at some former period 
covered by the sea. Several ancient canoes have been dug up. 
At Axholme, a little north of the town, the body of a female 
was found ; the feet were covered with sandals ; the body was 
entire, on account of the quantity of tannic acid in which it 
was immersed. Alfred was here united to his wife, Elswitha. 
Remains of a Danish encampment are to be seen, and Sweyn 
was buried in the neighbourhood. 

Chrantham (10,873) lay on the Koman road, Irmin-atreet. 
Edward I. erected a beautiful cross here in honour of Queen 
Eleanor. The town has remains of several religious edifices. 
Grantham has been represented by two M.P.s since the reign 
of Edward IV. In 1642, the royal troops took the town and 
destroyed the fortifications. At this place Cromwell subse- 
quently obtained his first victory over the troops of Charles I. 
Sir Isaac Kewton was bom near this town in 1642. 

Qrimsbyf Great (12,268). This is said to be the spot where 
the Danes first landed in Britain. It is a very ancient borough, 
and furnished Edward III. with several ships in his wars with 
France. It was a place of importance even in the days of the 
Britons. Koman, Saxon, Flemish, and other coins have been 
found. Formerly it traded largely with the Hanse towns. The 
shipping trade has recently much increased, 

Somcastle (4,921), was a Roman station. Horsa improved 
the defences ; on his defeat the British demolished his work. 
The town now is remarkable for its great horse &irs — purchasers 
even come from America. 

Lincoln (17,536) forms a city and county in itself. The 
situation of tiie city is highly picturesque — partly on an emi- 
nence by the side of Witham. The venerable cathedral stands 
on this elevated site. This was the Lindcovt of the ancient 
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BritoDS — the Lmdum Colonia of the Bomans. Lincoln was 
anciently a highly commercial city : in the fourteenth century 
it wae extensively engaged in the lead, cloth, and leather trades. 
Like so many other places, it became the prey of the Danish 
ravagers until 1016, when Edmund, son of Eihelred, drove them 
out. In the next century it suffered both from a fire and an 
earthquake. The castle and the town were disputed for in the 
wars of Stephen and Matilda. Henry II. was crowned here. 
David of Scotland did homage to John here, 1201. John lost 
his army and baggage in the marshes on the way from Norfolk 
to Lincoln. It was a favourite residence of the Norman kings. 
The city was given up to the pillage of the soldiers of Henry 
III. when his troops defeated those of the barons and Louis the 
Dauphin, 1218. In 1643 the city was in the possession of the 
Boyalists. The next year the Parliamentarians, under the earl 
of Manchester, took the place, after a determined resistance. 
Coins of the reign of Claudius have been found. 

Louth (10,467). The bishop of Lincoln built an abbey for 
Cistercian monks here, in 1139 ; and till the Beformation 
Louth was celebrated for the number of its religious houses. 
The trade of the town now depends chiefly on the agricultural 
interest. 

SUaford (3,729) was another Roman town. Coins of the era 
of Constantine have been found. It contained at one time a 
palace of the bishop of Lincoln. The town is built on the river 
Slea. 

Spaldmg (7,627). Many vestiges of the old monastic buildings 
of this place still remain. The town is very ancient, and is built 
in the midst of a well-drained and fenny district. 

Stamford (9,000). The Picts and Scots were here signally 
defeated by the Britons and Saxons. Stamford was one of the 
towns in which the Danes, after their defeat, were distributed. 
Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, Chester, and York were the 
others. Scarcely any trace of the feudal castles and foi'tifications 
now exist. Here the Barons matured their plans for forcing 
John to grant Magna Charta. This town suffered so much in 
the Wars of the Koses that it has never recovered its former 
importance. Malt, timber, coal, and freestone are the chief 
sources of the trade of the town. 
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XXII. MIDDLESEX. ' 

Paptdatiorif 1,886,576. — Area, 281 square miles. — 
Length, 28 miles. — Breadth, 17 miles. 

This is a very level county — ^no hills deserving of 
the name, except on the northern side. " No rugged 
woody mountains, no craggy, ivy-bound rocks, here 
present themselves to interrupt the traveller in his 
way, or to captivate the fancy of the painter; but the 
more chaste, beautiful, and ornamental scenes of nature 
are found in almost every part of the county. Numer- 
ous villas, ornamented grounds, and medallions of beau- 
tifully flowering shrubs, almost everywhere present 
themselves to the view of the traveller ; which, toge- 
ther with the great number of lofty spires, and gay 
carriages, cannot fail to remind him of being in the 
vicinity of a metropolis which may justly be called the 
centre of commerce, wealth, and fashion." 

The valley of the Thames is rendered very fertile ; 
in most other parts uninclosed heaths and much waste 
land is to be met with. The soil, for the most part, is 
either gravelly or chalky ; in the chalk, fossil remains 
are to be found. 

History. — It has been elsewhere stated that the 
Tribonantes occupied this county at the date of the 
Eoman invasion ; their principal cities were London 
and Colchester, or, as it was then called, Camalodu- 
num. These people, owing to internal divisions, readily 
received the Koman yoke. In modern times it has no 
history distinct from that of the metropolis. 

Middlesex, it is well known, means the territory of 
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the Middle Saxons, as Essex, E. Saxons, Sussex, S. 
Saxons, dbc. 

LONDON, 

situate partly in the county of Middlesex and partly in Surrey, has 
apopulation (1851) of 2,362,236, and an area of 122 sqaare miles. 
The name London is said to be derived from the British Llin, 
a lake, D/ti, a harbour, or, "the town on the lake " (Llin-din), 
for till modem times the Thames had here a much greater 
expansion; according to others, ''the city of ships." The 
Komans called it Lundinium, and sometimes Colonia Augustu. 
In the Saxon era it was Londonburg. About the time of the 
Norman conquest it received its present name. Before the 
Roman conquest it was the capital of the Trinobantes. Then 
" it was a collection of mnd huts, in a swamp, inhabited by 
aboriginal savages. " In the time of Nero it was &nied for its 
extensive commerce. It was abandoned to Queen Boadicea 
(having no walls then), who destroyed the city and murdered 
the inhabitants. In the progress of modem improvements 
many Roman remains have been found, at a depth of fifteen or 
twenty feet beneath the surffice — tesselated pavements, bricks, 
urns, coins, &c. The Saxons made it the capital of their king- 
dom of Essex. In those days it was a princely mart, for 
merchants from most commercial nations resorted thither. 
During the Saxon sway it suffered repeatedly from plague and 
fire. Egbert held a parliament here, 883. The Danes and 
good King Alfred stoutly contended for it. In 893 it was 
destroyed by fire, bnt very soon rebuilt. At this time it was 
defended by walls. Athelstan set up a royal mint in 925. In 
1013 it was, with the whole country, conquered by the XHtnish 
King Sweyn. William the Conqueror gave the city its first 
charter, which is still preserved, and founded the fafnous Tower 
of London, 1077. The city was once more devastated by a fire, 
1100. In the twelfth century, for the first time, the privileges 
of the citizens were recognized and enumerated. Heniy II. 
oppressed the citizens for having espoused the cause of Stephen. 
In his reign the city and suburbs contained 139 churches of 
every description. A monk, writing of the London of that daj, 
says, ''To this city merchants bring their wares from every 
nation under heaven. The Arabian sends his gold ; the La- 
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benoB, armour ; Babylon, oil ; Egypt, precious stones ; India, 
purple TeBtmeDtfl ; Norway and Russia, furs, sables, and amber- 
gris ; and Gaul its wine. The only plagues are tbe intemperance 
of foolish people, and the frequent fires.*' 

In 1176, "Peter," a parish priest in the city, began the 
erection of the first stone bridge over the Thames, whilst 
holding the ofiice of first mayw (from the Norman matre). 
1225, water was first supplied in leaden pipes. 1258, owing to 
a scarcity in corn, 20,000 persons perished of hunger. 1264, 
on a trivial pretext, 500 Jews were brutally massacred. 1270, 
another grievous &mine decimated the inhabitants. 1840, tolls 
for defraying the expenses of the roads and streets were first 
established. 1848, a fearful plague carried off such multitudes 
that the churchyards could not receive the dead ; extensive 
new ones had to be opened. 1380, Wat Tyler and his followers 
burned a part of the city, and plundered the houses of some 
wealthy citizens. The Lord Mayor slew the arch-rebel, and 
then a dagger was added to the city arms, to commemorate this 
spirited action of the chief magistrate. At the coronation of 
Henry IT. tbe city was first illuminated. 1420, another terrible 
plague. 1480, the city was lighted with lanterns. 

1450, Jack Cade and his deluded followers did much mischief 
In the wars of York and Lancaster, the citizens took the side 
of the Yorkists, and Edward IV. made many of the stout corpo' 
raters " belted knights." 1460, bricks were first used in the 
construction of houses. About this time, " the first printing- 
press was set up by William Caxton, under the patronage of the 
archbishop of Canterbury and the abbot of Westminster, who 
gave him a place in his monastery as his workshop." 

1485, " the Sweating Sickness " visited the city. Afterwards, 
Henry YII.'s Chapel, St. James's Palace, and other public 
edifices were erected, the streets paved, nuisances removed, and 
other improvements effected. The plunder of the monasteries, 
in the reign of the eighth Henry, need not here be detailed — 
suffice it to say, that the names of religious institutions robbed 
and suppressed in the metropolis alone would occupy as much 
apace as that devoted to this chronological sketch of the city. 

In the reigns of Edward YI. and his sisters, the refugees from 
the Continent established several delicate manufactures pre- 
viously unknown in this country, l^ts and tournaments were 
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very frequent in the reign of Elizabeth.* The inhabitants con- 
tributed sixteen ships and 10,000 men to defend the conntry 
against the Spanish Invasion. 

1603, the plague out off 30,000 persons. 1613, the New 
Kiver^was completed. The same year James I., like some of 
his predecessors, attempted to prevent the further enlargement 
of the city ; but this foolish legislation was unheeded, and the 
mighty metropolis went ahead, growing apace. 

1665, the great plague continued for more than a year. 1666, 
** The great fire, as it were a dispensation of Providence to cure 
one evil by another, succeeded the great plague." 13,000 houses 
and about ten millions sterling worth of property were destroyed. 
The new city was more regularly built ; and the plague has not 
since made its appearance. 1710, St. PauFs Cathedral, which 
took thirty-five years to build, was completed at a cost of 
£1,600,000— Sir Christopher Wren, architect. In 1780, the 
''no-Popery" riots of Lord Greorge Gordon's &natics threat- 
ened the entire destruction of the city. This lawless, blood- 
thirsty mob had entire possession of the city for three days, and 
many Catholics lost their property. Others favourably disposed 
towards them fared no better. 

1812. — From this date the city rapidly extends itself in every 
direction. The buildings display an elegance of design and 
solidity of workmanship previously almost unknown. 

The West End, comprising Westminster, Pimlico, and Mary- 
le-bone, and containing the parks, palaces, mansions of the 
wealthy, with the Houses of Parliament, is the finest portion of 
the city. Lambeth and Southwark, both in Surrey, contain the 
various manufactories. Bethnal Green, Spitalfields, &c., are 
the centres of the silk trade. London proper contains the 
monster breweries, distilleries, &c., that supply the enormous 
consumption of gin, porter, &c. 

In commerce, as well as in population, London stands first on 
the list of all the cities in the world. 



* ''Tilts and tournaments were the delight of the 'good 
Queen Bess.' At these, in her sixty-sixth year, with wrinkled 
face, red periwig, little eyes, hooked nose, skinny lips, and 
black teeth, she could suck in the gross flattery of her favourite 
courtiers." — Pennant, 
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Old BrerUfard (6,057). A battle was fought here, betweea 
the SaxoDS, under Edward Ironside, and the Danes, in 1016. 
The town stands on a small river called the Brent. A friary 
was erected h4re in the reign of Henry VI. 

Stairtes (2,577). A stone bearing the date 1280 is near the 
church of this town. It marks the western limits of the juris- 
diction of the London corporation. At Kunnymede, within two 
miles of this town. King John, the bishops, and the barons, held 
the conference which was concluded by the king affixing his 
signature to the famous Magna Charta, 1215. 

Uxbridge (3,236), anciently Oxenbrengef is said to have been 
founded during the reign of Alfred. The Parliamentary army 
made this its head-quarters, 1647. It has a considerable trade 
in flour. 

WaUham Ahbey (2,329). The name of this place is derived 
from the Saxon, Weald-ham, "& dwelling on the wild." The 
monastery of the place was founded in the reign of Canute. 
Harold, who subsequently became king, endowed this religious 
house ; and after his defeat and death at Hastings, his body was 
buried here by the fsiithful monks. The church was richly 
endowed by several kings in succession, down to the time of 
Henry VIII. 

XXIII. — MONMOUTH. 

FopiUationy 157,418. — Area, 576 square miles. — 
Length, 24 miles. — Breadthy 23 miles. 

" In picturesque scenery, as well as in historic 
remains^ and even in fertility of soil and luxuriance 
of aspect — though the mountain ridges are sterile — 
this is a very interesting district." This and the 
adjoining counties are exceedingly rich in coal and 
iron mines, affording a vast amount of employment. 
The soil is very fertile, except in the hilly districts 
before alluded to. In the portions bordering on 
Hereford, the agricultural produce is much the same 

G 
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as in that county. Orchards and plantations are very 
numerous. 

Xame, — The Britons called it GvxrU ; the present 
name is from the county town, on the rivers Man and 
Wye. It was part of the territory of the Silurea. 

History. — ^Monmouth was anciently included m 
Wales. The Romans, to secure the conquest of this 
part of the country, erected five important stations 
— Caerwent, Caerleon, Abergavenny, XJsk, and Mon- 
mouth. Canute defeated the Welsh in this county, as 
did Harold, in the service of the conqueror. The 
Welsh, however, had asserted their independence at 
the time of the Norman conquest. William I. per- 
mitted his barons to make war on their own account. 
These barons became petty despots, and were not 
wholly swept away till the days of the Tudors, when 
Monmouth was added to England. This county and 
its strongholds were warmly contested for by the 
Boyalists and Parliamentarians. Haglan Castle was 
the last stronghold of Charles L It did not surrender 
till after an heroic resistance, and when a much superior 
force obliged it to capitulate. It was the scene of the 
Chartist riots of 1839. 

Bemains of the British, Bomans, and Saxons are to 
be seen in several parts. Tintem Abbey, founded in 
1131, by Walter de Clare, and dedicated to St. Mary, 
stands on the banks of the Wye, and is one of the 
finest ecclesiastical ruins in England. Other abbeys 
flourished here, dispensing blessings to the population 
that surrounded them, and affording a generous shelter 
to the poor, wdyworn traveller. Buins of castles, with 
the rest, still dot and adorn the face of the country. 
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Abergavenny (4,797), situated at the mouth of the river 
Oavenny, is the site of another Roman station. A priory was 
founded here soon after the Conquest. The town was so attached 
to the illused James, that it was disfranchised by William the 
Dutchman. 

CturUon (1,281), ''the camp of the legion," was a place of 
great celebrity in the earliest days of civilized Britain. The 
fiunous King Arthur made it his capital. It was the archi- 
episcopal seat of St. David ; the see was afterwards removed to 
Menevia. The town suffered in the furious contests between 
the Danes and the Saxons, and between these and the Welsh. 
In 1218, the town was sacked by the English. The Welsh re- 
took it in 1231, and it continued theirs till the reign of Edward I. 

ChtptU/w (4,295) is remarkable for its high tides, and for 
having a well which ebbs and flows inversely with the ebb and 
flow of the tide. The foreign trade is considerable. Ship- 
building is carried on, and there is an extensive salmon fishery. 
Chepstow Castle, built in the eleventh century, is the principal 
object of interest in the tovna. 

Monmouth (5,700) was once a Koman station, and a fortified 
town in the time of the Saxons. There are no remains of the 
fortifications at this day. Birthplace of Henry Y., 1887. The 
armour worn by this king in his French campaign is still pre- 
served by the duke of Beaufort. Monmouth was garrisoned by 
the Parliamentary forces after their defeat at Marston Moor, in 
Yorkshire, in 1644. The celebrated bishop and historian, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, lived here in the twelfth century. He 
it was who first told the affecting story of King Lear, which 
has since been dramatized by Shakspeare. Monmouth ha6 
some shipping trade with Bristol and other places. 

Newport (19,323) is well situated for trade, and is a flourishing 
and important town. About 150 years ago it was a poor, mean- 
looking place ; now it is the most prosperous in the county, 
being the chief depdt for the transport of coal and iron. 

Pontypool (16,864) is situate in the centre of the coal and iron 
districts ; the population is almost all employed in the works. 

Usk (1,756) is situated on the site of a Roman station. 
The town suffered much in the Parliamentary wars, and had 
its castle destroyed. It is incorporated since the time of 

G 2 
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Henry YIII. The inhabitants are engaged in the salmon fishery 
and some small manu£M$ture8. The charch belonged to the 
Benedictines. 

XXIV. — NORFOLK. 

FopidcUionf 442,714. — Areay 2,116 square mile& — 
Length, 60 miles. — Breadth, 40 miles. 

This is the flattest and least varied county in the 
kingdom. The surface almost entirely is one unhroken 
level ; whatever there is in the shape of gradual eleva- 
tion is found in the north and north-east part. The 
soil in the south-west is part of the great Fen district. 
The soil in other parts is plentifully impregnated with 
chalk ; but the greater part of the county is extremely 
fertile, and the agriculture is in a highly-flourishing 
condition. Woollen manufacture, in one form or other, 
is the principal manufacture • of the county. A small 
town, called Worsted, has given its name to the material 
made from carded, instead of combed, wool. 

History. — This was part of the country of those brave 
savages, 'Hhe Stout Iceni.** After the Eoman and 
Saxon settlement, detailed elsewhere, the Danes made 
repeated and fierce inroads into it. It was the theatre 
of severe contests between them and Alfred. In 1002 
a general massacre of the invaders occurred, and Sweyn^ 
and his followers landed and laid waste this and other 
districts in revenge. After the Conquest, the earl of 
Norfolk rebelled against the Conqueror. The next 
earl was one Hugh Bigod, who did good service at the 
battle of Hastings. The title was subsequently raised 
to that of duke, when it passed to the Mowbrays, and, 
afterwards, to their descendants^ the Howards, who 
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rank next in dignity to the blood royal. The duke 
of Norfolk is the hereditary Earl Marshal. Norfolk 
suffered in the war of the Barons with King John. 
The Norfolk Levellers were a body of insurgents who 
co-operated with Watt Tyler's rebellion. In 1549 
this county was again partly in rebellion, but the 
leaders were put to death and their followers dis- 
persed. This rebellion arose out of discontent caused 
by the robbery of the religious houses. Throughout 
the great civil war Norfolk stood by the Parliament. 
"Very few British remains have been found. Many 
Homan antiquities have turned up, while there are 
traces of several Boman roads in various parts. A 
fossil elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus were 
found in 1820, on the coast, near Harborough. 

King^s LynUj or Lywn Regis (19,355), had a large trade with 
the Low Countries in the middle ages. This town took the side 
of John against the Barons. It was on his way here that he lost 
his treasures in the sudden rise of the tide. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries it grievously suffered from the plague. 
Lynn withstood a three weeks' siege against the Parliamentary 
troops, and on capitulating was glad to pay ten shillings a head 
to escape a threatened pillage. This borough has a considerable 
trade in coal and com, and is very favourably situated for 
domestic and foreign intercourse. 

Norwich (68,195). This city is erected on the site of a 
Koman station — Ve/tUa Icenorv/m. It was a place of importance 
during the Saxon and Danish eras. It suffered severely in its 
resistance to the Conqueror, when the first earl rebelled. Henry I. 
resided here for a part of his time, and raised the city to an 
equality of privileges with London. In 1189, a cruel massacre 
of the Jews took place. In 1216 the castle and the town were 
taken and plundered by the forces of the Barons and those of the 
Dauphine. The good Queen Phillipa and Edward III. visited 
Norfolk. In the fourteenth century it suffered from the plague 
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and the ** Norfolk Levellers." Spencer, the bishop of Norfolk, 
distinguished himself by overthrowiog the forces of Uiese rebels 
in the field. The city frequently lent the kings moDey, and 
even had the crown in pledge for repayment of the loan. This 
did not satisfy their claim ; they had the courage to Bue the king 
himself in his own court. In the sixteenth and seveoteenth 
centuries the plague and sweating sickness carried off multitudes 
of the people. The Flemings, who were injudicionsly driven 
out of their own country, settled here in the early part of the 
Beventeenth century and materially improved the prosperity of 
the place. The trade of Norwich has much increased since the 
construction of the ship canal, about thirty years ago, which 
connects the city with the sea. Various discoveries have been 
made which confirm the tradition that this city was in early 
ages a considerable seaport. The cathedral was founded in the 
eleventh century. The castle is of the date of the Saxon times, 
previous to the Danish conquest. 

Thetford (4,075). The reader may form an idea of this town 
in the Catholic times, when he hears that it then contained 
twenty parish churches, eight monasteries, and several other 
religions houses ! It was the oi^iital of East Anglia^ and the 
see of a bishop. Little now remains to remind the visitor of its 
ancient glories, except the bare names of its churches, and a 
few crumbling walls, which, too, will be soon trodden in the 
dust. 

Wymondham (2,970) has a fine old church. The brothers Kitt, 
leaders of the rebellion in this county in the reign of Edward VI., 
were natives of this place. They defeated the royal troops and 
took the city of Norwich ; but were subsequently defeated, 
taken, and hanged on the steeple of the church. 

XXV. — ^NORTHAICFTOKSHIRB. 

Population, 212,380. — Arect, 985 square miles. — 
Length, 70 miles. — Breadth, 28 miles. 

The surface is agreeably varied ; there are no eleva- 
tions, however, unfit either for the purposes of tillage 
or pasture. There is a good deal of fen land in the 
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north-east part. In the south limestone is found 
abundantly. It is famous as a grazing county ; and 
tlie cultivation of wheat and other cereal crops is 
extensively carried on. The manufactures are— boots, 
shoes, silk-weaving, and wool-combing. 

The ncrnie is Saxon in its origin — Northa/mpton, in 
contradistinction to SimthomypUm, 

History, — At the Homan invasion this county was 

inhabited by the Coritani : by the Romans it was 

included in Flcma Ccesartends. In 1469 the Yorkists 

and Lancastrians fought a battle, in which the former 

were defeated : this battle took place near Edgecote. 

1586, Mary Queen of Scots was executed at Fother- 

ingay Castle, to the indelible disgrace of her inhuman 

cousin, Elizabeth. This castle was founded in the reign 

of the Conqueror. Eichard III . was bom in it. James I., 

son of Mary, on his accession to the crown, caused 

it to be levelled to the foundation. 1645, Charles I. 

was signally defeated at Naseby, by the Parliamentary 

troops, under Cromwell and Fair&x ; and Charles I. 

was arrested at Holmby House, by Cornet Joyce. 

Bemains of several Roman stations and encampments 
may still be traced : there are some British and Danish 
remains also. Castles, and numerous religious edifices, 
formerly adorned various parts of the county. 

Ikmewtry (4,430) is a very ancient town ; was incorporated by 
King John. A rich and magnificent priory, erected in the 
eleventh century, existed here. Near the town the Romans 
had a large encampment. The town is now noted for the 
mannfibcture of whips, boots, and shoes. In the great civil war 
Charles I. had his head-quarters here. 

Kettering (5,125). Coins of several Boman emperors have 
have been found here. The battle-field of Naseby is near thip 
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town. Silk- weaving, boots, and shoes form the principal 
manufactures. 

Northampton (26,667). The Saxons called this place Ham- 
tune. The Danes burned it, 1010. After this, and other mis- 
fortunes, it became a place of vast importance, and many of the 
kings occasionally resided in it. Henry II. convened a council 
here. The forces of Prince Henry, who unnaturally rebelled 
against his father, defeated the royal troops. In 1179 a par- 
liament was held. John removed the Court of Exchequer to 
this place. 1277, the Jews were cruelly persecuted. 1380, the 
parliament that imposed the poll tax which led to Wat Tyler's 
rebellion was held here. In the great civil war the town was 
held for the Parliament. 1675, the greater part of Northampton 
was consumed by fire ; but through the benevolent aid of the 
people of London, and other places, it was speedily rebuilt. 
Boots and shoes for domestic and foreign use form the staple 
manufacture of the place. 

Peterlxn'ough (8,672)— a bishop's see — has a cathedral of con- 
siderable antiquity. Within its sacred precincts repose the 
remains of Queen Catherine of Arragon, the virtuous queen of 
Henry YIII. Queen Mary Stuart's remains were also interred 
here ; but subsequently removed to Westminster Abbey. There 
are monuments to both these queens. Stockings are manu- 
factured here. 

Towcester (2,500). This was anciently a Koman station on 
the river Tow, hence its name. In the Saxon times it was so 
strongly fortified, that the Dimes, with a large force, were 
unable to take it. Koman remains have been found, and 
vestiges of the Saxon fortifications may still be traced. The 
trade consists in boots, shoes, and bobbin lace. 

Wellingborough (5,061). This name is said to be derived from 
its wells. The town is very ancient. Charles I. and his queen 
resided here for a season in 1626. The manufactures are the 
same as those of Towcester. 

XXVI. — ^NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Population^ 303,568. — Area, 1,952 square miles. — 
Lengthy 70 miles. — Breadth, 46 miles. 
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The surface and soil of this county are very much 
varied. The west side is most irregular in surface, 
producing but heath, or a scanty support for the flocks 
and herds. The seacoast is generally level ; while in 
the middle the surface becomes gradually irregular, and 
ere the Scottish border is reached it is studded with 
clusters of hills. About one-eighth of the surface is 
occupied in tillage ; the half in pasture ; the remain- 
ing three-eighths is either barren or affording a poor 
subsistence to hardy flocks of sheep. It is very rich 
in minerals ; coal, lead, and iron are the most abun- 
dant. " All the coal strata of the county contain a 
great variety of vegetables, or the impression of them ; 
and particularly the bamboo of India, the euphorbia 
of the East Indies, the American ferns, com, grass, 
and many other species of vegetables not known to 
exist in any part of the world in a living state. The 
beds in the HoUing Hill pit aflbrd beautiful specimens 
of pine, ears of barley, and roots of turnips." 

Name, — The Saxons gave the county its present 
name evidently from its situation — the land north of 
the Humber. Its limits anciently were not so re- 
stricted, as it included the whole of the six northern 
counties. 

History, — Previous to the arrival of the Romans 
it was inhabited by a people called the Otadeni ; this 
tribe were probably dependent on that powerful people 
the Brigantes. Agricola completed the conquest of 
this part of the island; and threw up the barriers from 
the Solway to the Tyne, a.d. 79. These barriers were 
no more than a chain of forts ; and being found insuf- 
flcient to keep off the hardy savages of the north, 
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Adrian erected the first wall, A.D. 121. This wall 
extended from Newcastle to the Solway. The second 
wall was erected by Severus, A.D. 140, to connect the 
forts erected by Agricola from the Clyde to the Frith 
of Forth. Severus, it appears, had to retire from the 
more northern boundary, for in 210 he repaired the 
original wall from the Tyne to the Solway. 

After the departure of the Romans (446) this 
district was grievously oppressed by the Picts and 
Scots. Civil discords precipitated the conquest of 
the whole country by the Saxons. Ida, the first 
Saxon king of Bemicia, was slain in 560; and in 
the same year Ella founded the kingdom of Deira, 
extending from the Humber to the Tyne. These two 
kingdoms were subsequently united into one, viz. the 
kingdom of Northumberland, in 593. For several 
generations after this the country was a scene of 
anarchy and confusion, principally arising from wars 
with the Mercian kings. In the ninth century the 
Danes, imder their chief Halfdeu, conquered this 
kingdom. Until the Norman conquest this was ruled 
as an earldom, or as a dependent kingdom. 

At Flodden Field, five miles north of Wooler, the 
English defeated the Scotch ; and King James lY. 
and a great number of his nobility were skdn (151 3). 

Northumberland is rich in the remains of the various 
people who possessed it. 

Alnwick (6,231), "the toirii on the Ahi^** was besieged by the 
Scots in 1098| under their king, Malcolm, who was killed on 
that occasion. Again, by King William of Scotland, who was 
made prisoner. Brace's generals besieged it without snooess, 
1328. It was well fortified in the fifteenth century, yet the 
Scots took and burnt it. In 1468 the castle was besieged and 
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taken, by the earl of Warwick, from the LancastrianB, who 
possesaed it. This eastle was one of the principal seats of the 
Percy, or duke of Northumberland's, fiEimily, who became pos- 
sessed of it in the days of Edward II. There were several 
religious houses in it ; among the rest, an abbey dedicated to 
the Blessed Virgin. 

Benoick (15,094) — "the town at the mouth of a river {aher) " 
— is a very ancient town, and was populous in the days of the 
Komans. It has often changed owners in the border war&re 
between the two nations. In 1 120 it belonged to the bishop of 
Durham. Kichard I. sold it to William of Scotland for £10,000. 
Soon after, John of England was in possession ; and thus it 
passed and repassed from one nation to another, sometimes by 
treaty and sometimes by conquest, till the accession of James I., 
when its importance as a frontier town came to an end. In 
the great civil war it was garrisoned by the Parliament. It 
forms a county in itself. At this day Berwick has a good 
coasting trade. 

Hexham (4,601) was occupied by the Romans ; but its historical 
celebrity is mainly attributable to St. Wilfired, its first bishop, 
673. He built the first English church that had aisle and 
chancel. St. Cuthbert was the third bishop. The Soots frequently 
harassed the town and pillaged the monastery. The Yorkists 
and Lancastrians fought a fierce battle in the neighbourhood, 
when the latter were defeated. After this battle Queen Mar- 
garet met with the generous robber who protected her and the 
prince (1460). "After the Reformation the inhabitants of 
Hexham continued to adhere to the ancient £&ith." In the 
Civil War they were devoted to Charles I. ; and in the rebellions 
of 1715 and 1745 they still showed a similar attachment to the 
house of Stuart. A fearful riot occurred in 1761, consequent on 
the Militia Act of that time ; several lives were los^. It is 
&mous for its gloves. 

Morpeth (10,012) has little trade and manufactures ; its 
history does not date beyond the Conquest. 1215, it was 
burned to prevent King John from quartering his troops there. 
1789, it was again accidentally burned. At Morpeth the poet 
Akenside wrote his "Pleasures of the Imagination.'* A great 
cattle-market is now held here. 

KiwCASTLB (87,784). "An ancient seat of population, a 
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stirring and unportaot scene of manu£M;tiire and oommeroe, the 
count J town of NorthumberUnd, and one of the most prosperous 
and ni|ii<ily increasing towns in the north of England." This 
town was once a Roman station. Coins of the emperors, altars, 
ftc. have been disinterred. A bridge erected here was called 
Pfpn* ^£lia^ in honour of Hadrian, who was of the ^lian 
family. In the da}*s of the Heptarchy, Newcastle was fninous 
for the number of its religfious houses and the sanctity of their 
inmates. The Danes plundered the place in the ninth ceotary. 
Near it the Conqueror defeated the Scotch forces and those of 
Edgar Etheling. One of the sons of the Conqueror bnilt a 
new castle on the site of the old Roman station. The Scotch 
garrisoned the castle for sixteen years in the reign of Stephen. 
William the Lion, of Scotland, was defeated at the bridge by 
the people of the town. Baliol did homage to Edward I. here. 
1296, the people showed so manly a readiness to fight the Scots 
and Sir William Wallace, when they overran the northern 
counties, that Wallace and his troops changed their line of 
march. 1317, a dreadful famine visited the town. Between 
the plague and the inroads of the Scots it suffered much in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. The brave 
inhabitants were ever ready to protect their homes and altars ; 
and more than once drove the Scots before them. In the g^eat 
civil war the town was forced to submit to the overwhelming 
force of the Scots : on one occasion it endnred a siege of ten 
weeks. Newcastle adhered to the fortunes of Charles I. On 
every emergency the inhabitants of Newcastle displayed high 
courage and patiotism. 

Tipiemouth (29,170). This town, with North Shields, forms 
the port of Newcastle. Within a century ago it was ''a poor, 
miserable place." Now it is thriving and important. The 
town and neighbourhood are very healthy, and the visitor is 
gratified with one of the most sublime and beautiful marine 
views on the east coast of England. 

XXVII. — NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

PopuhUion, 270,427. — Area^ 822 square miles. — 
Lcnyth^ 50 miles, — Breadth^ 20 miles. 
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The surface, without being anywhere very lofty, is 
uneven, except the valley of the Trent, which is level. 
It formerly was much wooded. The royal Forest of 
Sherwood occupies a surface twenty-one miles in length 
by seven in breadth, and is connected with the tradi- 
tionary exploits of Robin Hood. The valley of the 
Trent is chiefly occupied by pasture ; the greater part 
of the remainder is arable land. 

Coal is found on the west side of the county, — this 
being an extension of the great Yorkshire coal-field. 
Liace, cotton, and silk are the principal manufactures. 
This formed pajii of the Mercian kingdom. The Danes 
firmly established themselves here; but were driven 
out by Alfred. Again they settled themselves, till 
once more expelled by Edward Ironside. The Con- 
queror gave the greater part of the county to his son, 
PevereL Its central situation rendered it the scene of 
much strife during the long and deadly struggles of the 
middle ages. Here Charles I. set up his standard, at 
the commencement of the great civil war; and here 
he surrendered himself to the Scottish army, who, 
subsequently, basely sold him to his enemies, the Par- 
liamentarians, for £400,000, January 30, 1649 ! The 
weavers here frequently created much alarm during 
the public sufferings occasioned by the high prices of 
provisions. 

British and Homan remains, in the shape of encamp- 
ments, &c., have been found in various parts of the 
county. There were famous abbeys at Newstead and 
Welbeck ; priories and other religious establishments 
existed in several places. 

The na/me of the county is derived from its county- 
town, which comes from a Saxon word meaning ''r 
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place abounding with caverns or holes dug under 
ground," several such being found in the town and 
its vicinity. These were supposed to be storehouses, 
or even dwellings, of the ancient Britons. 

Mansiield (10,012), a veiy ancient town, was once a British, 
and afterwards a Roman, station. Shenvood Forest is ia the 
neighbourhood. There are some cotton factories and iron 
founderies in the town. Mansfield Wood Houte, a village near 
Mansfield, contains some fine Roman remains, a villa enriched 
with a Mosaic pavement having been discovered. 

Newark (11,330). This is the largest town in the county, 
except Nottingham. It contains a fine, spacious chnrch, 
erected by Henry lY. The castle of the place was erected in 
the reign of Stephen. Here King John died, and Charles I. 
surrendered himself to the Scots after his defeat at Naseby. 
Limestone and gypsom abound in the neighbourhood. There 
are linen manufactories. 

Nottingham (57,407). The Conqueror built a castle here for 
Peverel, before mentioned. The town was burned dnring the 
wars of Stephen and Matilda. Richard I. held a great national 
council, or parliament, here. Isabella, queen of Edward II., 
resided here, when she and Mortimer were arrested by order of 
Edward III. Parliaments were frequently held at Notting- 
ham. 1485, Richard III. marched hence to Bosworth field, 
where he was killed. In the first year of the great civil war, 
the place was held by Charles I. ; next year it was in the hands 
of the Parliament. The old castle was disuiantled during the 
Commonwealth. The duke of Newcastle raised a magnificent 
dwelling on its ruins, and this was burned in the great riots of 
1831, when the Reform Bill was rejected in the House of Lords. 
Lord Byron's family mansion was at Newstead Abbey, eight 
miles north of Nottingham. That poet among lords fitted up, 
and endeavoured to preserve, the venerable abbey (founded in 
the reign of Henry II.) with the utmost care. An oak planted 
by his lordship is still shown. Nottingham is celebrated for 
the manufacture of lace, cotton, and silk hosiery. 

fTorhsop (6,058). This town is situated in the midst of the 
" Dukeries," three dukes having their mansions in the neigh- 
bourhood. Some ancient British remains have been found, 
^"ilt is the principal trade. 
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XXVIII. — OXFORDSHIRE. 

PopultxUon, 170,363. — Area, 739 square^ miles. — 
Length, 50 miles. — Breadth, 36 miles. 

The surface of the south part of this county is 
beautifully varied, ''now luxuriously mantled with 
forests of beech, and now clad with crops of grain at 
heights that were esteemed impracticable by the mid- 
land husbandry of early ages." The north part is flat 
and uninteresting. '' The rivers, gliding through almost 
every district, caU forth luxuriant vegetation in a thou- 
sand smiling meadows, and regale the traveller with a 
continual and enchanting change of prospect, whether 
they stretch over fertile champaign or break forth from 
woody interstice.** The south part of the county is 
intersected by the chalky range of the Chiltern Hills. 
History, — At the date of the Koman invasion it was 
inhabited by a tribe called the Duboni, who readily 
submitted to the Roman power. In the Saxon times 
Oxfordshire formed part of the Mercian kingdom. In 
the wars with the Danes, . Oxford was four times re- 
duced to ashes. In 1016 it formed a part of the terri- 
tory given to Canute. Much fighting occurred in this 
part of the country in the great Wars of the Roses. 
The Yorkists were defeated by an army of the in- 
surgents here, 1469. In the civil wars of Charles I. 
the county suffered alike from both parties. The 
Royalists, under Prince Rupert, defeated the Parlia- 
mentarians in many skirmishes : in one of these, at 
Chalgrove Field, near Watlington, the celebrated John 
Hampden received his death- wound, dying a few weekp 
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after at Thane (1643). Cromwell defeated the Eoyalist 
cavalry at Islip Bridge, 1645. 

There are abundant traces of Homan rule, as well as 
some British remains. Feudal castles were no way 
scarce, and their plundering owners were sure to select 
a good soil and site for these dens of tyranny. There 
are ruins of abbeys at Godston and Oseney, and 
ancient churches in several places. 

Banimry (8,715). The Saxons called this place Banesbrig. It 
was the residence of the bishop of Lincoln till the " Reforma- 
tion." 1125, a strong castle was erected here. 1469, a battle 
took place at Edgecote, near this town, between the Yorkists 
and Lancastrians, in which the latter obtained the victory. The 
people — nearly all Puritans — took the part of the Parliament. 
The town was taken and retaken by each party in the great civil 
war. In the possession of the Royalists, it once successfully sus- 
tained a siege of thirteen weeks. On another occasion it endured 
a siege of ten weeks. Banbury is famous for its cheese and 
cakes. 

Henley-onrThames (3,369) is a very ancient town, noted for 
the number of its charities. It formerly had two M.P.s. It has 
a considerable trade in agricultural produce with London. 

N(yrUmy Chipping (^y^Z2\ was represented by two M.P.8 in the 
reign of Edward I. There are some curious Druidical remains 
in the neighbourhood of this town. 

Oxford (27,843). The name is derived from the Saxon Oxen- 
ford, from the frequent passage of oxen across the ford in the 
river here. The appearance of this fine venerable city, with 
its lofty spires, is peculiarly pleasing and beautiful. Its magni- 
ficent university, the richest in Europe, having an income of 
£175,000 per annum, is the principal attraction. Alfred is 
generally admitted as the founder. He frequently resided in 
Oxford, and was the generous patron of the numerous and noble 
religious institutions of this city. Oxford was often burned and 
despoiled by the Danes, but the Oxonians inflicted a terrible 
vengeance in the cruel massacre of that people in the reign of 
Ethelred. Harold, the Dane, was crowned at Oxford. It stood 
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A siege condncted by the Conqueror in person, and was taken 
by storm, after having suffered grievously. The Normans then 
built a castle, to overawe the inhabitants. In 1319 Stephen held 
a great council, or parliament, here. Matilda, in that reign, 
was besieged in the castle, and, when it could hold out no longer, 
escaped through the snow to Abingdon, clad in a white sheet. The 
council that adjusted the differences between Stephen and Prince 
Henry was held here in 1153. Parliaments, also, were frequently 
held here in the succeeding reigns. Edward III. and Henry Y. 
^nrere educated at the university. In the reign of Henry YII. 
the plague carried off great numbers of the inhabitants. Oxford 
— both city and university — suffered from the spoliations of 
Henry VIII., and the new doctrines were unwillingly received. 
This city was disgraced by the continued persecution of the 
Tudors. Charles I. held a parliament here, after he quitted 
Liondon, at the opening of the Civil War. The citizens and 
students were warmly attached to his cause, but were forced to 
receive the Parliamentary troops, after the defeat at Naseby. 
Parliaments were held in 1665 and 1681. The Oxonians, through- 
out, were favourable to the Stuarts, and coercive measures were 
employed to overawe them into obedience to the ruling power. 
Several of the colleges of the university fill the places of the 
monasteries, which were here very numerous. Christchuroh 
College is indebted to the munificence of Cardinal Wolsey for its 
foundation. The University Church of this day was the priory 
church of St. Fridiswida in a former day. This city has no 
staple manufactures : it is mainly dependent on the outlay of 
money by the university people. 

Witney (3,099). The manufacture of gloves is carried on here ; 
also, various branches of the woollen manufacture — ^blankets, 
&c. This town is older than the Conquest. It was formerly an 
important borough, and had two M.P.s. 

Woodstock (7,983). At an early period it became a royal 
abode. Alfred the Great resided here while employed in the 
translation of Boetius's ** Consolations of Philosophy. " Ethelred 
held a parliament at Woodstock. Henry I. rebuilt the castle, 
and often resided here. Edward III., the Black Prince, and 
other royal personages, were bom here. The Princess Elizabeth 
resided at Woodstock during the reign of her sister Mary.- In 
the neighbourhood is Blenheim, once the residence of the cele 

H 
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brated John Chnrchill, duke of Marlborough, to whom it was 
given by the nation, as a reward for his military services. 

XXIX. — RUTLANDSHIRE. 

PopulaMon, 22,983. — Area, 150 square miles. — 
Lengthy 18 miles. — Breadth, 15 miles. 

This is by fav tke smallest county in England. The 
surface is finely varied with gentle swells and depres- 
sions ; the elevations running east and west, divided by- 
valleys of about half a mile in width. It contains, in 
proportion to its size, more gentlemen's parks and resi- 
dences than any other county in England. Some of the 
finest seed- wheat is grown in Butland. The name of 
the county is supposed to be derived from the reddish 
character of its soil. 

History. — At the Roman invasion this disftrict was 

inhabited by the Coritani. It was included in the 

Roman division Elavia Csesariensis. Under the 

Saxons it formed part of the kingdom of Mercia. 

Oakham (2,800). This is a neat and well-built town, in a 
fertile valley. The silk manu&cture is carried on, and there is 
a good trade in coal and com. There is a ruined castle of the 
date of William I. Some feudal customs are still kept up : the 
joint owners of the place hold a feudal court here at intervals. 

Uppingham (2,068) has an ancient Gothic church, of which 
the celebrated Jeremy Taylor was rector in the seventeenth 
century. 

XXX. — SHROPSHIRE, OR SALOP. 

Population, 226,341. — Area, 1,291 square miles. — 
L&ngth, 45 miles. — Breadth, 35 miles. 

This county has a very irregular soil and surface. 
" The landscape possesses every variety of natural 
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charm : the bold and lofty mountain, the woody 
and secluded valley, the fertile and widely-cultured 
plain, the majestic river, and the sequestered lake. 
It is no less rich in those remains of ancient times 
which awaken a thousand enthusiastic reflections, by 
engaging us in the contemplation of the memorable 
events of our history." Owing to the irregularity of 
surface, the climate is very variable. The vale of the 
Severn is extremely fertile ; and the county generally 
is well cultivated, producing plentiful crops. It is also 
rich in coal, iron, and limestone. There are some lead- 
mines on the western side. 

Nairn. — The name appears to be from its county- 
town, which means the •* hill of shrubs." The term 
Salop is a mixture of Norman and Saxon names, and 
is allowed to have the same meaning. 

History, — At the Roman invasion it was shared by 
the Cornavii and Ordovices, The Romans included it 
in Flavia C8Bsariensis,.and the Saxons in Mercia. The 
Dyke of Offa was raised by that king, to check the fre- 
quent inroads of the British into the county. Traces 
of this great work still exist. It entered Shropshire 
between Chirk and Oswestry, and after crossing part 
of Montgomeryshire, re-entered between Bishop's Castle 
and Newtown, and finally quitted it by crossing the 
Teine at Knighton, in Radnorshire. The Danes, in 
the ninth century, destroyed the capital, Uriconiumy a 
city of Roman origin. The modern capital, Shrews- 
bury, then arose on its ruins, and gave its name to the 
county. It was entirely taken away from its Saxon 
owners, and bestowed by the Conqueror on one of his 
followers. The Welsh and discontented Saxons mad 

H 2 
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furious inroads; and it required the presence of a 
powerful army, with the great Conqueror at its bead, 
to drive them back, and save the capital. Salop jostly 
espoused the cause of Duke Robert, the eldest son of 
the Conqueror, against his brothers, William and 
Henry. It continued to be harassed by the Welsh 
until their complete subjugation by Edward L A par- 
liament was then held at Shrewsbury ; and David, the 
brother of the last of the Welsh princes, was put to a 
most cruel death. 

BricUjenorth (7,610), named from a bridge thrown over the 
Severn here, in the time of the Saxons, was erected, it is said, 
in the days of Alfred. It was faithful to the cause of Charles I., 
and was garrisoned by the Koyalists. In 1646 it was taken by 
the Parliament troops, and the fortifications and a great part 
of the town destroyed. It has carpet manufigtctures, and is a 
thriving inland port. 

Ludlow (5,376) was formerly included in Wales. In the times 
of the Normans it was well fortified by the Earl Montgomery. 
The place held out some time for Matilda, against King Stephen. 
On account of its situation, it was frequently the rendezvous of 
the English troops in the wars with the Welsh. In the Wars 
of the Roses it was pillaged by the Lancastrians. Edward V., 
and his brother, resided here before their removal to the Tower 
of London. Arthur, son and heir of Henry YIL, died here, 
1502. During the reigns of the Tudors it was a place of consi* 
derable importance. It held out for the Royalist cause for some 
time, but was taken by the Parliament. Milton's "Mask of 
Comus" was first performed here in 1631. There are some small 
manufiictures of blankets, paper, &;c. Numbers of strangers 
visit this beautifully-situated town, and contribute materially 
to its prosperity. 

Oswestry (4,817). A battle was fought here in 642, between 

Oswald, the Christian king of Northumbria, and Penda, the 

Pagan king of Mercia, in which the former lost his life and the 

battle. Edward I. strongly fortified it in 1277. At this day 

'>ere are scarcely any remains of the ancient castle, &c. There 

no manufiM^tnres. 
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Shbkwsbubt (19,681). The history of this city has been 
alladed to in speaking of the county. In 1215 John held a 
Council here. Prince Llewellin^ his son-in-law, took the place 
soon after. He was driven out in the reign of Henry III. The 
frequent incursions of the Welsh caused Edward I. to make this 
place a royal residence, and thither he removed the Courts of 
icing's Bench and Exchequer. In 1283 a parliament was held 
here, the Commons meeting in a bam, for want of better ac- 
commodation. Richard II. held another parliament in 1897. 
In 1403 a bloody battle was fought here between Henry IV. and 
the Percies, and the celebrated Hotspur, with many others, was 
left dead on the field. This was the birthplace of two children 
of Edward IV. The citizens supplied a large contingent to the 
troops of Henry, earl of Kichmond, on his way to the battle 
of Bosworth, for which he afterwards, when Henry VII., con- 
ferred on them several privileges. Charles I. had his court here 
for some time, and strengthened the fortifications ; but the city 
-was in time taken and held by the Parliament. James II. kept 
his court also in Shrewsbury, for a short time previous to his 
so-called ''abdication." Thread, linen, &c. are manufactured; 
there are some iron foundries ; and the art of staining glass is 
extensively carried on. The Severn is navigable thus far for 
vessels of about forty or fifty tons burthen. There was a royal 
collegiate church here formerly ; also a royal free chapel. The 
shrine of St. Winifrede was in the celebrated abbey of the 
Benedictines at this place, which abbey was founded by Mont- 
gomery, earl of Shrewsbury, in 1083, who ended his days within 
its walls. 

Tlem (3,747) is a quaint old town, supposed to be the site of a 
Koman station. Wycherley, the father of the poet of that name, 
was owner of this place in the seventeenth century, from whom 
it passed to Baron Wem, the notorious Judge Jeffries. Wem 
was the first town in Salop that took the side of the Parliament, 
and successfully resisted a siege of the Royalists. 

H^enloch (2,398) dates back to the days of the Britons. Its 
importance, in Christian times, is traceable to the erection of a 
noble abbey, by the daughter of the Mercian king, and its history 
is principally coanected with this institution. It wa? destroyed 
by the Banish ravagers, rebuilt by the liberal Earl Montgomery, 
and held on with chequered fortunes till the general robbery of 
the religious houses by Henry VIII. 
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XXXI. — SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Population, 443,916. — Area, 1,636 square miles. — 
Length, 71 miles. — Breadth, 40 miles. 

" The surface of this extensive county is as mucli 
varied as that of any in England, and presents 
almost every kind of feature, from the barren moor 
and the lofty hill, to the unimprovable and dismal fen, 
and the rich, luxuriant, and beautiful valley. Somer- 
setshire excels in natural fertility most districts in the 
kingdom. It produces the most luxuriant herbage; 
and, without impoverishing its own markets, sends to 
almost every town of note in the kingdom, oxen, sheep, 
hops, cider, cheese, and butter." The manufactui^ of 
flax, silk, and wool is pretty extensively carried on. 
Coal is found near Frome. 

Name. — Somerton, in the days of the Saxons, was 
the capital, from which the name of the county is 
derived. 

History. — Somersetshire was at a very early date 
inhabited by the BelgaB, a people of Celtic origin, who 
came over from Gaul, 300 b.c. The Eomans made 
it a part of Britannia Prima. The Saxons included it 
in Wessex. As early as the seventh century the Danes 
ravaged it, and in the following century desolated the 
Abbey of Glastonbury. In 873, King Edmimd rebuilt 
the abbey, and again they pillaged it and the surround- 
ing country. Alfred lay long concealed in an obscure 
part of this county, disguised in the humble dress of a 
cowherd. He raised a kind of fortification at the junc- 
tion of the Parrett and Tone, whence he frequently 
surprised and defeated parties of the Danes. Some 
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time after, he signally defeated them on the south-west 
side of the county. It witnessed frequent defeats of 
the Danes in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Bath 
and its neighbourhod suifered in the unsuccessful 
attempt to depose William Bufus from his usurpation. 
The county was almost all portioned by the Normans 
among their followers, one adventurer receiving 
as his share as much as sixty-one lordships. In 
1496 the insurgents of Cornwall penetrated into it, 
and did much mischief. In the Civil War it shared the 
fate of the rest of the kingdom in the sufferings brought 
on the people. In the Parliamentary War two battles 
Avere fought at Aller and at Lansdowne in 1643 : the 
latter was a severe action, for the Royalists, although 
claiming the victory, lost their leader and 1,500 men. 
It was the scene of Monmouth's rash attempt at rebel- 
lion, in the reign of his uncle, James II. At Wincan- 
ton, a small band of troops attached to^ James made a 
vigorous stand against those of William III. 

Bath (54,240). Tradition attributes the founding of this city 
to KiogBIadad, 800 B.o. The Bomans called MAquaSolis. 
When they abandoned Britain, the natives posseesed the place, 
till the battle of Dereham (eight miles from Bath) established 
the Saxon supremacy oyer the city and neighbourhood. The 
Saxons^ alter this victory, plundered it. They gave it the name 
of Hat Baden, and Acemaohnes-cetuter, ** the city of sick men/' 
for at that day the curing properties of the waters were well 
known. As e^rly as 676 a convent was established here by 
King Osric. The Danes ravaged the city and destroyed the 
convent. In 970 an abbey of Benedictines was established by 
King Edgar, and this remained till the suppression of the 
moDAsteries. In the war of the scms of William I. the city was 
destroyed by the partisans of Duke Bobert, 1090. The church 
of St. Peter was built by the bishop of Wells. In the war of 
Stephen and Matilda, Bath was the scene of many of their 
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conflicts. Id 1330 ''the monks of Bath beg&n the mann- 
factare of woollen cloth, and the shuttle was introdiiced 
into the armorial bearings of the monastery." The city 
changed masters during the Parliamentary War, but the 
Puritans retained it after 1645. Charles II. visited the city, to 
get the benefit of the waters. Bath remained loyal to James in 
the rebellion of Monmouth, closing its gates against the spurious 
pretender. Bath, at this day, is one of the handsomest and 
healthiest cities in Europe. It owes a great deal to the natural 
beauty of its situation, and much to the resources of art, 'which 
have been liberally expended on it. So great is the influx 
of strangers into Bath, for the benefit of the waters, that at 
certain seasons of the year thousands are added to the resident 
population. 

Bridgewater (10,317). A castle of uncommon size and strength 
was erected here in the reign of' Henry II. In the great Civil 
War it pronounced for the royal cause, and, of coarse, was 
taken and destroyed by the forces of the Parliament. This town 
was set up as a free borough in the reign of John. It has a 
considerable foreign trade. Vessels of 200 tons enter the port. 

Frome (10,148) is celebrated for its ale and its woollen manu- 
factures. The parish is about sixty miles in circumference. The 
charity school is of the period of Edward lY. It has one of the 
handsomest parish churches in England. 

Olaatanhv/ry (3,126). This very ancient town received its 
name from the Saxons, and means *' the Glassy Island." The 
old cross in the market-place is one of the most elegant of those 
ancient and interesting relics. The monastery was erected by 
King Ina, in 708, on the ruins of a Christian church that had 
then crumbled with age ! The chapel which he added contained 
about 2,6401bs. of silver plating. " In these early times," says 
Camden, " several devout persons served God here, and espe- 
cially Irish, who were maintained at the king's charge, and 
instructed the youth in religion and the liberal sciences." The 
abbot of Glastonbury had a seat in the House of Lords. The 
privileges and revenues of the monks continued unimpaired till 
1539, when the last abbot, Richard Why ting, possessing all the 
spirit of St. Dunstan, refusing to surrender the abbey to the 
messengers of Henry, or to acknowledge his religions supre- 
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macy, wma put to a most cruel death, together with two or three 
of his monks ; and the robbery of this yenerable and Talnable 
institution was completely effected. Many illustrious persons 
have been interred in this church. Among the rest, it is said, 
the fauious King Arthur. The remains of the last — the martyred 
— abbot do not repose there, for his body was inhumanly quar- 
tered, and the members distributed in various places. 

SomertOH (2,140) was once the capital of the county, and the 
residence of the good King Ina. The royal residence was since 
used as a state prison, and here King John of France, when a 
prisoner of war, in the time of Edward III., passed some of his 
time. It is pleasantly situated in the centre of the county. 

Taunton (14,176). During the Saxon times, this town was 
occasionally a royal residence. In 700 a castle was erected by 
King Ina. At the period of the Conquest a feudal castle was 
built here. In 1666 two large urns were dug up, full of coins 
of various emperors, and weighing eighty pounds each. A medal 
of the Emperor Vespasian, commemorating the conquest of 
Judea, was also disinterred. At this place the rebels under 
Monmouth, who attacked the king's troops in the affair of 
Sedgemoor, were tried and condemned by the notorious Judge 
Jef&ies. It manufactures silk and woollen goods. 

JVdlingUm (3,926). There are some woollen manufactures 
here. Near the town there is a pillar to commemorate the 
victory of Waterloo. This place gave his title to the *' Iron 
Duke." 

fVdU (4,736) is celebrated for its beautiful cathedral church. 
Its shape is cruciform, in the early style of English architecture. 
This noble structure was founded by the bishop of the diocese. 
The cathedral was greatly enlai^ed by another bishop, in the 
reign of Henry III. King Ina and Bishop Joceline — its second 
founder — are buried within it. The trade of the town is now 
much diminished. The stocking manufacture is still carried on. 

XXXII. — STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Fopulationy 608,716. — Area, 1,138 square milea — 
Length, 60 miles, — Breads, 38 miles. 
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The aspect of Staffordslure is varied. In the uortb. 
the surface is hillj and bare ; but these hills are not 
much elevated, and partake a good deal of the nature 
of moorland. The remainder is for the mos^ part 
level — here and there gently elevated. 

The minerals are numerous and important : coal, 
iron, limestone, potter's clay, <fec. The manufactures 
are the various departments of the iron trade, potter's 
ware, glass, hardware, <fec. The potteries alone occupy 
an area of about twelve square miles ; and the coal- 
fields extend over a surface of 52,000 acres. 

Nwnhe. — The county is called after its capital ; and 
this had its name from the circumstance that the river 
was here fordable with the aid of a staff. 

History, — Several thousand Christians received the 
crown of martyrdom in this county during the whole- 
sale persecution of Diocletian. It formed part of the 
Mercian kingdom, and was frequently the battle-ground 
of the kings of the Heptarchy. The Danes came in the 
tenth century, but were well beaten at Tottenhall ; 
soon after, the Northumbrians met with similar treat- 
ment at Wednesbury. William the Conqueror divided 
the greater part of the county among some half-dozen 
of his followers, the lion's share falling to Montgomery, 
earl of Arundel. 

In the Wars of the Roses a fierce battle was fought 
at Blore Heath, near Derbyshire (1459), in which the 
Lancastrians were defeated, and their leader, Lord 
Audley, slain. During the Parliamentary warfare this 
county witnessed several battles — at Beacon Hill, Lich- 
field, and other places. 

It abounds in British^ Homan^ Saxon, and Danish 
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remains of every description, besides the ruins of 
several castles, convents, &c, 

Bwrton-onTrent (7,934). In 1004 an abbey for BenedictiDes, 
dedicated to tbe Blessed Virgin, was founded here. It was 
despoiled by Henry VIII., and its possessions bestowed on the 
ancestor of the marquis of Anglesea. There is a very old 
bridge over the Trent here — older, it is said than the Conquest. 
There are cotton manufactures, and Burton has also some cele- 
brity for its ale. 

CkeacUe (2,728). About four miles from Cheadle may be seen 
the ruins of Croxdon Abbey, founded for the Cistercians in 
1176. A short distance directly noi*th of Croxdon is Alton 
Towers, tiie seat of the late earls of Shrewsbury. 

Leek (8,877) is a very ancient town. It is now the seat of 
the silk manufacture, on an extensive scale. 

Lichfield (7,012). This city is said to have been founded in 
early Saxon times. It owes its origin principally to the 
bishopric founded by St. Chad, the apostle of the Mercians. 
The cathedral, dedicated to St. Chad, one of the noblest reli- 
gious fEibrics in the empire, was first erected in 667. Eichard II. 
was imprisoned in the castle of this city, on his way to his 
Xiondon prison. In the Parliamentary War it suffered severely 
for its adhesion to the Boyalist cause. Dr. Johnson and David 
Garrick were natives of Lichfield, and monuments to these and 
other distinguished men may be seen in the cathedral. There 
was a large Roman station within one mile of Lichfield. Flax, 
paper, &c. are manufactured here. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme (10,569). A castle was built here in 
the twelfth century. Tbe adjunct Lyme, it is said, means "a 
border." This town has glass-works, and potteries set up by the 
celebrated Mr. Wedgewood. Hats are largely manu&ctured 
here ; there are some silk-mills also. 

Staffobd (11,829) arose into notice in the Saxon times. 
Etbelfleda, countess of Mercia, erected a castle here in the 
early part of the tenth century. The town contained a royal 
mint in the time of Edward the Confessor. The first baron 
of Stafford was made by the Confessor. This town retains a 
custom, from time immemorial, whereby the youngest son sue- 
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ceeds to property in preference to the elder chidren : this is 
called Borough English. Leather and shoes are extensiyely 
manufactured. 

Tamworth (8,655) received its name from the river Tame, It 
was the favourite residence of the Mercian kings. In the eighth 
century Tamworth was strongly fortified; in the ninth St. 
Editha founded a convent here. The town had a royal mint 
until the time of Henry III. The manufactures are cotton, 
carpet, and tape. Drayton Manor, in the neighbourhood of 
the town, was the principal residence of the late lamented Sir 
Robert Peel. 

Uttoxeter (3,468) is a very old place. It suffered much during 
the great civil war, from its neighbourhood to Tutbury Castle — 
founded in 1080. It manufiEhctures iron, &c., and has a brisk 
trade. 

WahoM (25,680). This was a fortified town in the reign of 
Alfred. The place belonged to the Dudley family (Northumber- 
land) in the reign of Mary. The town was visited by Elizabeth 
and the queen of Charles I. The grammar school was founded 
by Queen Mary in 1554. There are several manufactures : 
saddlery, coachmaking, brass and iron foundries, &c. 

Wolverharrvpton (49,985). This town is noted for its brass and 
iron works, and its large manufactories of locks and keys. It 
stands in the middle of a district abounding with coal, iron, and 
limestone. In 1520 it was devastated by a fire which raged 
for three days. Wolverhampton is a place of high antiquity. 

XXXm. — SUFFOLK. 

Population, 337,215. — Area, 1,481 square miles. — 
Length, 50 mi|es. — Breadth, 30 miles. 

The greater part of this county is sandy. In the 
interior it is rich and fertile, and skilfully cultivated. 
Suffolk is, moreover, famed for its fine dairy produce. 
The climate is dry and healthy, but very cold in winter. 
There are no minerals except chalk ; nor any manufac- 
ture except spinning and carding wool, and a little that 
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is done in the silk-trade at a few places. Suffolk means 
the " south people." 

HisUyry, — Suffolk was the scene of much bloodshed 
in the Saxon period, till the East- Anglian kingdom 
was made tributary to the Mercian. The Danish 
marauders devastated it during their frequent incur- 
sions. In the wars of Stephen and Matilda several 
battles were fought in the neighbourhood of the 
important towns, which will be detailed under their 
heads. The forces of Prince Henry, who made un- 
natural war on his father, Henry II., were defeated 
with great slaughter here. In the wars of John, the 
forces of the Barons and of the Dauphin conquered the 
whole of Suffolk, and occasioned dire miseries to the 
people. The rebellion of Wat Tyler spread into Suf- 
folk, and many of the people joined it. In 1526 a 
formidable insurrection of the people of Suffolk took 
place, in opposition to the robbeiy of the religious 
houses, and to the contemplated subversion of the 
ancient faith. They again displayed their attachment 
to Catholicity by being particularly zealous in the 
cause of Catholic Queen Mary. This county was 
attached to the cause of the Parliament in the great 
civil war. In the reign of Charles II. the Dutch were 
defeated off the coast with great loss. There are Bri- 
tish, Boman, Danish, and Saxon remains — ^feadal castles 
in twelve or more places, besides the remains of a great 
number of religious houses. 

Bwy St. Edmund* 8 (13,900) is said to be the Villa FkusUna 
of the Bomans. It was made a royal burg bj the SaxoDS. In 
time it became the property of Edmund, who succeeded King 
Offii, his uncle, and who, being cruelly put to death by the Danes, 
was afterwards, on account of his great sanctity, canonized. 
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The body of St. Edmund having been iR^ngbt hitber from its 
former burying-place in 903, the town received its naoie from 
that event. A church and college were soon after establiafaed in 
honour of the martyr. In time the religious establishments of 
Bury became scarcely ^inferior in wealth and importance to 
any in the kingdom. Henry II. bore the standard of St. 
Edmund in the war with his rebellious sonSy whom he defeated. 
This town, too, is famous for contributing its share to the attain- 
ment of the Magna Charta. In the times of the Plantagenets 
several parliaments were held here. In one of her numerous 
" progresses " Elizabeth made a visit to Bury St. £dmtmd*8, and 
received an expensive entertainment from the inhabitants. 
Early in the seventeenth century a destructive fire broke out, 
which devoured considerable property. There are some woollen 
manufactures here. 

FramliTi gham {2,i50) -^ Friendlinghamf "the dwelling of 
strangers." — King Edmund resided here after his defeat l^ the 
Danes, and on his retreat from this place he was overtaken by them, 
and beheaded : the bead of the saint was cast in a bush, and the 
body left unburied. Soon after, they received the lites of sepulture 
at Bury St. Edmund's. The Princess Mary resided at Fram- 
lingham Castle during the ephemeral and involuntary mle of 
poor Lady Jane Grey. Mary was popular with the people, who 
warmly espoused her cause. 

Ipswich (32,014) — from the river Gipping, and wick, a 
dwelling — justly boasts of a high antiquity, having been twice 
pillaged by the Danes, though at the time strongly fortified. 
During the Norman rule it had twelve noble churches, and 
most of these still exist. It likewise contained a great number 
of religious houses, together with a number of schools and 
charities. Fortunately for Ipswich, it, in a great measure, 
escaped uninjured in the convulsions of the seventeenth century. 
It was a flourishing port in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
In the seventeenth century, owing to the breaking up of the 
woollen manufactories, its prosperity received a severe check ; 
more recently the bed of the river has been deepened,* and the 



* In deepening various parts of the Orwell, immense quantities 
egetable remains have been foimd — a proof that a forest once 
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port improved, and with this the trade is rapidly improying. 
Cardinal Wolsey was a native of Ipswich, and the splendid 
college he founded here, with his other great works elsewhere — 
Christ Church College, Oxford ; Hampton Court ; and York 
Place, in London — attest his earnest endeavours for the pro- 
motion of learning, and his generosity, which was quite equal to 
his magnificent fortune. 

Lowestoft (6,580). This most eastern point of England is 
situated on a risipg ground overlooking the broad expanse of 
the German Ocean. The town is very old, and has suffered at 
intervals from plague and fire. It was attached to the cause of 
Charles I., and paid the penalty of its loyalty. Cromwell 
entered it in 1643, and made prisoners of the principal in- 
habitants. 

JSovUkwood (2,109). There are the remains of a Danish fort 
here. A fossil elephant and mammoth have been found. In 
the neighbourhood the English fleet, under H.B.H the duke 
of York, afterwards James II., defeated the Dutch, in 1672. 

Sudbwy, or SouthJmry (6,047), at one time ranked as the 
capital of the county. It was one of the earliest seats of the 
woollen manufecture ; now the silk-trade is pretty extensively 
carried on. Gainsborough, the painter, was born here in 1727. 



XXXIV. — SURREY. 

Population^ 683,082. — Area, 748 square miles. — 
Length, 37 miles. — Breadth, 27 miles. 

The surface is agreeably diversified. Some of the 
hills command extensive views. The south part — the 
Weald — is the most uniform, and is well wooded. 
About one-seventh is heathy and waste. The chalk- 
hill district, in the centre, aflTords pasturage for sheep. 



occupied what is now the bed of the river. The large quantities 
of hazel-nuts, trees, &c. raised, all crumbled to dust when dried 
by exposure to the air. 
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Hops, and the usual vegetables, are largely grown. 
Iron-ore is found in considerable quantities in the 
south-west, but, on account of the high price of fuel, 
little is done towards smelting it. 

Kanie. — It was called SoiUhrea, whence the present 
name is derived : Ua, water — South of the Thames 
water. 

History. — It formed a part of the Roman province 
of Britannia Prima ; previously it was inhabited by 
the Regni. The Saxons united it to the kingdom of 
Sussex. It suflfered from the Danes, and in the suc- 
ceeding intestine commotions. 

Surrey prominently lent its support to Charles I., 
.and, in turn, was placed under the iron heel of Crom- 
well. At Putney Church the pums Puritans held council 
round the communion-table, and there decided on their 
future measures. It was in Surrey that the infamous 
Gordon Riots first began. There are several remains of 
the ancient religious edifices that existed in this county : 
there were twenty-six religious houses at the "Reforma- 
tion." The archiepiscopal palace at Lambeth is an 
ancient structure ; there was another at Croydon, of 
which the ruins only are left. Of the population of 
London, more than 500,000 live in Surrey. 

CherUey (2,748). Here Caesar crossed the Thames ; and there 
are the remains of an old encampment in the neighbourhood. 
The body of the unfortunate Henry VI. was interred here, until 
its removal to Windsor by Henry VII. Chertsey bad a Bene- 
dictine monastery till the reign of Henry VIII. The celebrated 
Charles James Fox lived in the neighbourhood, at St. Ann's HiU. 

Croydon (10,260) is the site of the Roman station, Noviomagus. 
.The Conqueror bestowed the manor on Archbishop Lanfranc, 
and it was long the residence of his successors. The East-India 
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Company bad a college in the neighbourhood^ for the education 
of cadets for their service. 

Epsom (3,390) is famed for its aperient salts, prepared from a 
spa in the town. The sulphate of magnesia still bears the term 
of Epsom salts. The races at Epsom attract an immense 
assemblage. 

Famham (3,515). In 893 Alfred, with a small force, defeated 
the Danes here. The bishop of Winchester, and brother of 
King Stephen, built a great castle here, which was laid in ruins 
by the Parliamentarians, but rebuilt after the Restoration. 
William Gobbett was born at Famham. Hops are extensiyely 
grown near the town. 

GuiLDFOBD (6,740). Many of the Saxon and Plantagenet 
kings resided here. In 1216 the Dauphine of France took the 
castle. It contained two monastic institutions, one of which 
was founded by the queen of Henry III. 

Kingston-upon-Thames (6,279). The Eomans had a large 
station here. Koman remains, coins, stones, and traces of 
encampments have been discovered. Not less than ten Saxon 
kings of England have been crowned here. In the wars of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, KiDgston was 
often the rendezvous of armed forcei^. The last struggle for the 
cause of Charles I. was made here. The gallant leaders on this 
occasion were either slain or cruelly put to death. Lord Francis 
Villiers, the brother of the duke of Buckingham, was so badly 
wounded that the Parliamentary lords ordered down ** chirur- 
geoDs to take care of him ; but it was too late, for he was dead 
and stripped, and good pillage found in his pockets." 

JUigate (1,640) is pleasantly situated on a rock of white sand. 
On Castle-hiU there was a cave where the Barons used to meet 
to digest the articles of the Magna Charta, subsequently signed 
by John, at Kunneymede, in this county, in 1215. 

Hichmond (9,066), anciently called Sheen, or Splendour. When 
Henry VII. built a new palace here, he gave it his paternal 
title. The town is delightfully situated, 

** Where radiant summer opens all her pride." 
The palace here was long a favourite royal residence. The 

I 
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gateway of it only is now left. Mrs. FitEherbert resided here, 
before her marriage with Greorge IV. 

XXXV. — SUSSEX. 

JPopiUation, 336,844. — Area, 1,469 square milea — 
Length, 76 miles. — Breadth, 20 miles. • 

The aspect of Sussex is agreeably varied by the 
inequality of the downs and the adjoining valleys, 
through which most of the little rivers wind their 
course to the sea. There is a good deal of wood 
and pasture-land, giving it a pleasing diversity of 
scenery. 

There are nearly 100,000 acres of waste in the 
north. The woodland district — the Weald — extends 
over a considerable surface. The climate is as variable 
as the surface. The minerals are chiefly limestone, 
Petworth marble, ironstone, and chalk. The Homans 
designated the people of this district the Begni. The 
county received its present name from the South Saxons. 
In 813 Egbert added it to his other dominions. 

History. — It was often laid waste in the Danish 
invasions. In 1057 the coast was ravaged by Godwin, 
earl of Kent. In 1066 William, duke of Normandy, 
arrived in Pevensey Bay with his fleet of 900 ships. 
After landing his troops, his opponents gave him 
battle at a place called Epiton, but since then Battle. 
In 1264 a battle was fought near Lewes, between the 
Barons and the forces of Henry III., in which the king 
and the prince were defeated and made prisoners. 
The county suifered at frequent intervals &om descents 
of the French and Spanish. Sussex was attached to 
the cause of Charles I. From Shoreham^ in a coal- 
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vessel, Charles* II. escaped to Normandy, afler the 
defeat atWorcester, Sept. 3, 1651. 

Arundd (2,748) formerly contained a monastery of Bene- 
dictines, erected by Montgomery, the first earl in the reign of 
the Conqueror. The possession of the castle was regarded as 
very important in the several wars down to the seventeenth 
century, after which it was hastening to ruin, till a late duke of 
Norfolk repaired it at considerable expense, and rendered it 
one of the noblest residences in England. So ancient is Arundel 
that it is mentioned in the will of Alfred. The possession of 
the castle gives the title of earl without any creation. 

Brighton (69,673), anciently Brightelmstone, was formerly an 
inconsiderable fishing village. In the reign of George II. it 
first came into notice as a sea-bathing place. Brighton is a 
beautiful town, with a fine promenade. 

Chichester (8,662) was a Koman station. It was called the 
"city of Cissa," from the Saxon who built it. It had a 
monastery and convent before the Conquest. This town ap- 
pears to have had a tranquil time of it until the reign of 
Charles I., when it sustained a siege. Chichester is very rich in 
Roman remains. There is in the centre of the town a beautiful 
cross, erected in 1478, by Bishop Storey, on his translation 
from Carlisle to Chichester. ** This cross is universally acknow- 
ledged to be one of the most elegant buildings of the kind in 
England." The cathedral is a structure of the thirteenth 
century, and contains portraits of all the kings of England, 
from William I. to George I. 

McutiTigs (17,011). Here the Conqueror fortified himself and 
defeated Harold II., in 1066. The place received its name 
from Hastings, the Danish pirate. It was constituted a Cinque 
Port by William I. (the others were Eomney, Hythe, Dover, 
and Sandwich). It was the duty of these towns to be foremost 
to repel invasion, to have ships and men always in readiness. 
Their affairs were totally distinct from the counties, and subject 
only to an officer, called "the Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Forts." Hastings formerly suffered much, both from the 
advancing and receding of the sea. The fishery* of this place 

* The fish was formerly sold by Dutch auction. The seller 

I 2 
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ie now very important. Titus Oatea, of perjured memory, was 
the officiating minister of the law church here, in the reign of 
Charles II. 

St. Leonards, a beantiful watering-place, now forms part of 
Hastings. It contains a convent of the Holy Child Jesus, and 
a government training school for female teachers, admirably 
conducted by the ladies of that community. 

Lewes (9,533). This town occupies the site of the Roman 
station Mutuantonis ; numerous coins of the various emperors 
have been discovered. In the reign of Athelstan it had two 
royal mints. In the time of the Normans the place was well 
fortified, and was then the property of the celebrated Earl 
Warenne, a son-in-law of the Conqueror. Near the town the 
forces of the Barons and those of Henry III. fought a great 
battle, in which the king had the worst of it, 1263. Earl 
Warreone and his wife, Gundreda, the Conqueror's daughter, 
built a beautiful church, now in ruins, dedicated to St. Pancras. 
Lewes is surrounded with varied and romantic scenery, situated 
on a fertile eminence of the South Downs. 

Hye (8,541). The sea formerly washed the base of the rock 
on which the town is built ; now it is two miles distant I " Bye 
has been a corporation from time inmiemorial." It has a good 
export trade in hops, chalk, corn, wool, &c. 

Shoreham, New (2,590). This town owes its importance to 
its secure haven, which has been entirely improved by art. 
There is an elegant suspension-bridge, built by the duke of 
Norfolk. This place has been represented by two M.P.s since 
the time of Edward IIL 

Winchelsea (778). The site of the old town lies under the 
sea : it was inundated in 1287. The new town — the present 
one — was soon after erected. 



began to bid at a high figure, gradually lowering the price until it 
became marketable, when the person who first called out snceps, 
became the purchaser of the lot. 
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XXXVI. — ^WAKWICKSHIKE. 

Popukaion^ 475,013. — Areti, 881 square miles. — 
Lengthy 50 miles. — Breadth, 35 miles. 

This county possesses very little sterile land. The 
greater part of it is highly favourable to agriculture. 
The general aspect is very pleasing, and agreeably 
diversified by hill and valley. 

The miuerals are important and numerous : ooal^ 
ironstone, limestone, freestone, blue flagstone, kc. 

Name, — ^The Saxons called it TTcriw^tfcyre, which 
signifies a '' station of soldiers." 

History, — Soon after the Christian era it was con- 
quered by the Komans, who built a line of military 
stations in it. It formed part of Britannia Secunda. 
Under the Saxons it formed part of the Mercian king- 
dom, and the capital was frequently the royal residence. 
The Mercians, under Ethelbald, fought a sanguinary 
battle with the West Saxons at Sickington, in the 
north of the county, in which the former were defeated 
and their leader slain. Like the rest of the kingdom, 
it suffered severely from the Danes. In 1147 it was 
the scene of a severe conflict between Stephen and the 
earl of Chester ; and again between the Barons and 
Henry III. Warwick Castle was then dismantled by 
the Barons. In the civil war of Charles I. this county 
took the side of the Parliament. The city of Coventry 
was particularly hostile to the king ; and Charles II. 
demolished the walls on his restoration. This demoli- 
tion employed 500 men for nearly a month. 
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Birmingham (232,841). The name ie derived from the Saxon 
brom, a broom, and vnck, a town. It was a town of importance 
as early as the Koman inyasion. The Bomans called the place 
Bremenium. Birmingham was remarkable for its attachment 
to the Parliamentary cause. In 1643, Prince Bupert took it, 
partly burnt it, and imposed a heavy fine on the inhabitants. 
A fierce political riot occurred here in 1791, in which much 
property was destroyed ; also another in 1839, by some mis- 
guided Chartists. Birmingham is an immense manufacturing 
town, owing to the abundance of coal and iron ore in the neigh- 
bourhood. It was distioguished for its manufactures as early 
as the reign of Henry VII. It was then peopled by ** Smiths 
that used to make knives and all manner of cutting tools, and 
a great many nailours." In the reign of William III. it began 
to manufacture firearms ; now it produces all sorts of hardware, 
from the most flimsy trinket to the most ponderous machine. 
It has, besides, the largest manufiictory of crown gflass in the 
empire, and in the department of toys is reckoned " the toy- 
shop of Europe." 

Coventry (36,812). "In the reign of the Confessor the 
Countess Godiva founded the famous convent whence the town 
is said to have derived its name." Coventry was walled in by 
Edward II., when " it had six gates, and many fair towers." 
Henry IV. and Henry VI. held Parliaments here. The city 
was ardently attached to the Lancastrian cause, so that it was 
styled "the Harbour of Queen Margaret." Edwanl IV. tried 
measures of a conciliatory policy, to wean the people from the 
Lancastrians, but in vain, until their complete overthrow. The 
Tudors visited Coventry, and were magnificently entertained. 
Poor Mary Queen of Scots was twice imprisoned here ; her 
son, James I., paid the city a visit, and was presented with a 
valuable cup. Throughont the Civil War it was held by the 
Parliament troops, and though Charles I. attempted, he could 
not take it. With extravagant inconsistency, they made their 
conduits run with claret in rejoicing for the restoration of 
Charles II., after having shut their gates on his father. The 
importance of Coventry is attributed to the renowned monastery 
of Godiva, which existed till the disgraceful demolition at 
the " Keformation." The cathedral, which existed till then, 
shared the &te of the convent. The spire, 136 feet high. 
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is still Btanding : Sir Christopher Wren styled it, " a master- 
piece of ecclesiastical architecture.'* It was erected by two 
brothers named Bota, both in turn mayors of Coventry, in the 
fourteenth century. Coventry has been long famous for its 
manufactures. At this day it is noted for silks, ribbons, and 
watches. 

Kenihoorth (3,140), famed for its castle, built in the reign of 
Henry I., was garrisoned by Henry II. in the war with his 
sons. In the reign of Henry III. it was held by the Barons. 
Sdward II. was imprisoned here, before his removal to, and 
murder at, Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire. It became by 
birthright the property of Henry IV. In the Wars of the 
Hoses it was alternately in the hands of each party. Queen 
Elizabeth was here most magnificently entertained by the 
ambitious earl of Leicester, of whom it is said, that he procured 
the death of his wife in the hope of obtaining the hand of his 
coquettish royal mistress. The castle was destroyed on the 
rise of Cromwell, who bestowed the place on one of his officers, 
and according to Sir Walter Scott, " this lordly palace, 
where princes feasted and heroes fought, now in the bloody 
earnest of storm and siege, and now in the games of chivalry, — 
where beauty dealt the prize which valour won, — all is now 
desolate." 

LeamvagUm (15,692). Fifty years ago this town had scarcely 
500 inhabitants. Its vast increase is owing to the celebrity of 
its mineral waters, which rival those of Cheltenham and Harrow* 
gate. 

Nv/necAon (4,859), in the reign of Henry II., had a religious 
house for women, which existed till Henry VIII. disposed of 
it with the rest. The inhabitants are chiefly occupied in making 
ribbons. 

Rugby (6,817) is now a rising place, being in the centre of 
railway communication. The ancient name was Rocheberie. 
It formerly contained a castle, erected in the days of King 
Stephen. 

Straiford-wpon-Avon (3,372). This town enjoys a prouder 
distinction, far, than if a hundred battles had been fought and won 
within it ; it is the bii'th and burial-place of Shakspeare. The 
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body lies buried within the ancient church on which was this 
remarkable inscription : — 

" Good frend for Jesus sake forbeare 
To dig the dvst enclosed heare ; 
Blest be y^ man y* spares thes stones 
And curst he y* moves my bones." 

The immortal bard was born in 1564, and died in 1616. 

Warwick (10,973) was a place of some consequence in the 
days of the ancient Britons. Here was one of the fortresses 
thrown up by the Emperor Claudius. The place was destroyed 
in the Danish wars, and rebuilt by Ethelfleda, the daughter of 
Alfred : she it was who laid the foundation of the castle, 915. 
The town was walled and fortified in the Norman era. In 
1312, the castle was repaired by the renowned Guy, earl of 
Warwick. Gavestone, the fSftvourite of Edward II., was for a 
time a prisoner here, under the vigilant care of Guy, and other 
barons, his unrelenting foes, until they had him beheaded at 
Blacklow Hill, two miles north of Warwick, July, 1312. 
Elizabeth, James I. and William III. visited Warwick. In 
the civil wars of Charles I. the castle was held for the Parlia- 
ment. In the reign of Anne, the greater part of the town was 
burnt, but soon rebuilt by a national contribution. There was 
a flourishing college, called ''All Saints," at Warwick, at the 
time of the ''Reformation." It owed its foundation to the 
piety of the first earl, and was enlarged and enriched by several 
of his generous successors. 

XXXVII. — ^WESTMORELAND. 

Popvlation, 58,287. — Area^ 758 square miles. 
Length, 46 miles. — Breadth, 38 miles. 

" The general aspect is mai'ked with some of the 
strongest features of nature : immense tracts of moun- 
tains, beautiful but contracted valleys, extensive lakes, 
and large rocky districts, containing many high, steep, 
and projecting crags." There are some tracts of level 
ground, of low heathy commons, and flat peat-moss; but 
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the greater part of the county is hill and dale. The 
climate is very moist : the wind, blowing for eight 
months of the year over the great western ocean, 
deposits an immense quantity of rain in the moun- 
tains. The lakes are — Windermere, Ullswater, Hawes- 
ware, Grasmere, Rydalwater, &c. This county affords 
many varieties of valuable stones : limestone, marble, 
blue slate, gypsum, freestone, &c. The manufactures 
are very limited, being confined to Kendal, which 
manufactures a kind of coarse woollen cloth. It has 
only one seaport — Milthorpe. It derives its name 
from its situation, and from the fact that the greater 
part of it was formerly moorland. 

History. — At the Roman invasion it was inhabited 
by the Brigantes. It formed part of Maxima Csesari- 
ensis. Under the Saxons it was comprised in the 
kingdom of Northumbria. In the days of Alfred it 
is supposed to have belonged to the Scots, for this 
county and Cumberland are not mentioned in the 
division of the kingdom into shires. In the storms 
of the middle ages it suffered from the repeated in- 
roads of the Scots, who frequently destroyed Appleby. 
The inhabitants were generally favourable to the cause 
of the Parliament. The castle of Appleby, under the 
martial countess of Pembroke, held out for the king's 
cause, but was taken by the forces of Cromwell, 1648. 
In the Highland rising of 1745 some trifling skirmish- 
ing took place at Kendal. The Homan, Danish, Bri- 
tish, and Saxon remains found are very numerous. The 
feudal castles and ancient churches were also largely 
distributed over it. 

Afflebt (1,262). This was anciently a place of much more 
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importance than it is at thi-s day. It enjojed the same privileges 
an York until the twelfth century. In 1176 and 13SS it was 
burnt by the Scots. In the sixteenth century the inhabitants 
were reduced by the plague. The town and trade are not im- 
proving. The cantle is built on the site of a Roman fortress. 
Since its first erection it has been rebuilt some two or three 
times — the last time in the reign of Henry VI. At the " Refor- 
mation" this town contained a friary, an hospital, and another 
religious institution founded in the thirteenth century. 

Kendal (11,289) has long been a populous and important town. 
It was noted for its manufactures of woollen cloth by foreigii 
weavers as early as the reign of Richard II. Before the Con- 
quest Kendal was in the possession of Scotland. The church is 
very ancient, embracing many styles of architecture, and con- 
taining several venerable monuments. A new and beautiful 
Catholic church, in the Gothic style, has been recently erected. 
At the " Reformation " the religious houses here shared the fiite 
of those elsewhere. Even the hospital for lepers was made away 
with, and given to one of the royal parasites. Near the town 
are the ruins of a very ancient castle, said to occupy the place 
of a Roman station. 

XXXVIII. — WILTSHIRE. 

PopvlcUion, 355,221, — Area, 1,352 square miles. — 
Length, 57 miles. — Breadth, 34 miles. 

"Wiltshire is physically divided into two districts— 
Noi*th and South Wilts. The north is nearly fiat, and 
beautifully wooded. It has some extensive pasture 
districts, chiefly situated on the rivers Isis, Thames, and 
Avon, which intersect it. This part of the county is 
famed for its cheese and butter. South Wilts is 
separated into two parts, viz. Marlborough Downs 
and the great Salisbury Plain : these extensive districts 
feed large flocks of sheep. The valleys along the rivers 
in South Wiltshire are also fertile. Chalk and lime- 
stone are the principal minerals. 
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Wiltshire manufactures carpets, broad-clotb, liusey* 
linen, and silk. Salisbury manufactures cutlery and 
steel. Wilts derives its name from Wilton, which was 
formerly the most considerable place in the county. 

History, — This county was principally peopled by 
the Belgse. The Romans included it in their division 
of Britannia Prima. The Saxons, in their first attempt 
at conquest, early in the sixth century, were completely 
overthrown by the renowned King Arthur. They re- 
newed the attempt soon after, and in two engagements 
overthrew the Britons, annexing Wiltshire to the king- 
dom of Wessex, about 556. The Mercian and Wessex 
kings made it the scene of their frequent quarrels. The 
Danes mustered in great force, defeating Alfred (871) 
at Wilton, and soon after obliging him to retire into 
Somerset. This great prince soon emerged from his 
retreat, and thoroughly retrieved the advantages which 
he had lost for a season. Early in the eleventh century 
the Danes reappeared and overran the county, burning 
Old Sarum and Wilton. William I. held a court at 
Old Sarum in 1086. In the wars between Stephen 
and Matilda the former received a severe check at 
Wilton, and narrowly escaped being made prisoner. 
In 1486 the bishop of Salisbury was murdered by the 
brutal followers of Jack Cade. In the Parliamentary 
War many battles were fought, and all the points of 
importance seized by Cromwell and his generals, about 
1645. James II., some time before his "Abdication," 
made Salisbury his head-quarters. 

Antiquities, — Stonehenge, in the middle of Salisbury 
Plain, is made up of enormous stones : most of them weigh 
12 tons ; some exceed 30 tons ; and a few are about 70 
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tons. These stones were erected in the shape of two 
concentric circles. There are various opinions regard- 
ing the people who set them up, and the use they were 
intended for : the most generally-received opinion is, 
that they were brought hither from Greece by the 
Phoenicians, and were used by the Druids in the wor- 
ship of the sun and moon. Wiltshire abounds in ancient 
remains. The great Wansdyke, erected in this county 
by the Belgae, formed their north boundary. Sepulchral 
remains abound in the hills round Stonehenge. Nu- 
merous Roman, Saxon, and British encampments have 
been distinctly traced. The fortifications of Old Sarum 
occupied a space of thirty acres. The religious houses at 
the '* Reformation " amounted to fifty-seven. 

Calne (5,195) bad two M.P.s in the reign of Edward I. It 
had some woollen manufactures formerly, but the trade is now 
extinct. Calne occupies tiie site of a Roman station. 

Chippenliam (6,283), "in the days of the West Saxon kings, was 
one of the first cities of the island." There are two chalybeate 
springs near the town, from which the poor receive much 
benefit, as the place is no longer a resort of wayward fashion. 
There are the remains of two ancient abbeys within a few miles 
of Chippenham. The church, an ancient Gothic edifice, is now 
the principal object of interest. 

CincJclade (1,906). This town can boast of a high antiquity. 
It returned two M.P.s to Parliament from the reign of 
Henry YI. until 1782, when its franchise underwent a change, 
on account of the corruption of the electors. 

Devizes (6,554) is a prosperous town : there is a small silk 
manufactory ; malt and snuff are largely manufactured. It was 
divided, in the reign of Henry I., between the king and the 
bishop of Salisbury. Near it the Parliamentary troops, received 
the most signal defeat they met with during the progress of the 
Civil War. 

MidfMlywry (6,998), anciently, was a place of considerable 
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* 
importance, being largely engaged in the woollen manufacture, 
which is now wholly at an end. The buildings of the once noble 
abbey of Malmesbury, founded in the seventh century, and 
which occupied forty-fiye acres, are now in ruins. William of 
Malmesbury was precentor of this monastery, in the reign of 
Stephen. In the war of Charles I. it was alternately in the 
hands of the contending parties. 

Marlhorough (5,135). A strong castle was erected here prior 
to the Conquest. This castle was a long time garrisoned 
for Matilda. In the Wars of the Barons it was taken and re- 
taken by the opposing parties. Henry III. occasionally resided 
here, and held a parliament in the fifty-second year of his reign. 
The castle has been long in ruins. This town was famous for the 
number of its religious institutions. Sacheverell, the well- 
known demagogue, was bom here. Malting and rope-makiDg 
are carried on : there is a good market for agricultural produce. 

Salisbury (11,657). The cathedral is a fine Gothic edifice, 
of the reign of Henry III. The spire (410 feet high) is the 
tallest in the kingdom. The diocese was founded in 704, by 
Ina, at Old Sarum, about two miles from Salisbury, — a place 
that was of importance down to the Norman times ; now there 
is only a solitary house to mark its site. In 1217, the see was 
transferred to Salisbury, when Henry III. conferred many 
privileges on the place. The new cathedral, like the old one at 
Sarum, was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. This is a part of 
an old poetic description of this celebrated cathedral : — 
" How many days in one whole year there be, 
So many windows in our church we see ; 
So many marble pillars there appear. 
As there are hours throughout the fleeting year ; 
So many gates as moons one year does view : 
Strange tales to tell, yet not so strange as true." 
Tr<nDbridge (10,157) contained a castle which was contended 
for in the wars of Stephen and Matilda. The town has been 
long fEimous for its woollen manufactures. Crabbe, a poet of 
much merit, was rector of the parish ; and Keate, another poet, 
was bom here. 

fFarminster (4,220). This is a place of high antiquity, and 
the site of a Boman station named Yerluoio. Many curious 
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Roman remains have been found. Malting is now the principal 
trade, the woollen trade having mneh declined. 

fVattbury (7,029). This has stiU a &ir woollen trade ; bat 
formerly it was much more extensive. It was incorporated bj 
Henry VI., when it was represented by two M.P.8. Knee the 
Beform Act it has only one. 

fVilton (1,804) — the town on the river Wily — is a place of 
great antiquity. Early in the tenth centnry it was the seat of 
the bishopric of Wiltshire. It was a place of importance long 
after the Conquest, but gradually decayed. Queen Blizabeth 
visited it in 1579. In 1603 the court resided here for a short 
time. It manufactures some woollen cloth, carpets, and kersey- 
meres. It contained a celebrated monastery, founded in the 
eighth century, by Wulstan, the fiunous duke of Wiltshire. 
Alfred defeated the Danes in its neighbourhood. 



XXXIX. — WORCESTEBSHIBE. 

Populatioriy 276,920. — Area, 738 square miles. — 
Length, 36 miles. — Breadth, 2Q miles. 

This couDty presents a most beautiful and varied 
appearance, viewed from any of the hills in the centre. 
These numerous hills have an undulating appearance, 
and there is hardly a single barren tract throughout 
the whole. The vales of Evesham and Worcester are 
widely celebrated for their beauty and fertility. 
Various kinds of clay and limestone are the principal 
minerals. There are manufactories of carpets, gloves, 
china-ware, and glass. Perry and cider are very 
abundant, forming in many places the common drink 
of the peasantry. 

History. — Worcestershire was inhabited by the 
Cornavii prior to the Roman invasion. It formed 
part of the great central province Flavia Caesariensis. 
In the time of the Heptarchy it was included in Mercia. 
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In 1651 Cromwell obtained a most decisive victory 
over the Scotch army that came to the support of the 
cause of Charles II. After this defeat Charles under- 
went extraordinary hardships, and had several narrow 
escapes. It was an impenetrable forest in the early 
part of the Roman invasion, so that there are but few 
remains of that people tound in it. In Catholic times 
there were twenty-eight religious houses. There are 
ancient castles and churches in ruins and otherwise. 

BewcUey (7,318) was formerly incladed in Wales, but was 
united to this coanty in the fifteenth centnry. A palace for 
Prince Arthnr was erected here by Henry VII., and here that 
prince was married by proxy to Catherine of Arragon. In 
the Parliamentary War this palace was destroyed. Charles I. 
retreated here from Oxford. Comb-making, leather-tanning, and 
malting, are the principal occupations of the people. 

Bromsgrove (4,426) was represented by two M.P.s in the reign 
of Edward I. Near the town are the ruins of an ancient priory 
founded in the reign of Henry I. Nail-making is the principal 
trade. 

DroUvnch (3,125) is thought to be the site of a Roman station 
named SalincB. It was a populous and important place in the 
eleventh century. In the civil wars of the seventeenth century 
this town warmly embraced the royal cause. There are many 
religious remains in and near it. Droitwich is famous for its 
saline springs. The ancient Britons manufactured salt here. 

Dudley (37,962) is a very ancient borough, and derives its 
name from J)udo, a Saxon prince, who owned the place and 
erected a fortress in the eighth century. This fortress was 
destroyed in the twelfth century, again rebuilt, and finally 
destroyed by fire in 1750. It was contested for in the Civil War, 
but was bravely held and defended by the Boyalists. The town 
had a monastery of Benedictines, which was despoiled and 
broken up at the disastrous " Reformation." The manufactures 
are chiefly nails, chains, fire-irons, and glass. 

Evesham (4,605) once possessed a famous abbey, founded by 
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St. Egwin, bishop of the Wiocii (an aDcient people of tiiis 
country), early in the eighth century. The abbot was mitred, 
and sat in the House of Peers. In 1265 a great battle was 
fought here, in which Prince Edward defeated the forces of 
Montfort, earl of Leicester, with great slaughter, and released 
his father, who was then a prisoner in the hands of the earl and 
his party. Silk stocking weaving is carried on. 

Kidderminster (18,462) was noted for its manu£Eu;tare of broad- 
cloth in the time of Henry VIII. Carpets of the most beautiful 
and durable fabric are now largely manu&ctured. The carpet- 
trade was introduced about 1 735. 

Malvern, Great (8,771). "A priory existed here, which, in the 
middle ages, was one of the most flourishing conventual estab- 
lishments in the western counties. It was chartered by the 
Conqueror, endowed by Beauclerc, celebrated by Malmesbury — 
who recommended it to the notice and support of his contempo- 
raries, — the asylum of more than one illustrious scholar, who, in 
those unsettled days, sought in the calm repose of the cloister 
leisure and opportunity for study which could nowhere else be 
found." The church has been designated another "Westminster 
Abbey." The Tudor sovereigns liked to dwell at Malvern. It 
is a delightful watering-place. 

WoBCEBTEB (27,582) is as old a city as there is in Britain. A 
fortress was erected here by the Romans, to defend the passage 
of the Severn. During the Norman rule a royal castle was 
built. The city suffered much from war and fires in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Worcester paid very dearly 
for its devoted attachment to the Stuart cause. So late as 1651 
it opened its gates to the Scottish army that came to attempt 
to place Charles II. on the throne of his father. On this occa- 
sion the Scots were nearly all made prisoners. The cathedral, 
founded in 680 by Ethelred of Mercia, '' is a noble specimen of 
Gothic simplicity. Its beauty consists in its height, space, and 
the lightness of its architecture." The manufactures are chiefly 
gloves and porcelain. It has also a good trade in hops, which 
are grown in the county. 
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XL. — YORKSHIRE. 

PopuIcUiony 1,797,995. — Area, 6,000 square miles. — 
Length, 130 miles. — Breadth, 90 miles. 

This, by far the most extensive county in England, is 
divided into three Sidings, viz. : — the North, West, and 
East Ridings. The North Riding is bounded north by 
Durham and the North Sea ; south by the rivers Ure 
and the Ouse ; west by Westmoreland ; east by the 
North Sea. It reaches south as far as the city of York, 
which it embraces. This extensive district consists of 
two hilly ranges, separated by a low level tract extend- 
ing southward to the vale of York. There are lead 
and copper mines in the neighbourhood of Richmond, 
and alum is found largely near Whitby. The hills are 
chiefly moorland, affording few minerals of importance. 
The district near the Tees, called Cleveland, is very fer- 
tile. The West Riding is, in every respect, the most 
important. It embraces all the country south of the Ure 
and Ouse. Its surface is very irregular, varying from the 
low marshy land near Lincolnshire to the rocky and 
mountainous district bordering on Lancashire. The 
soil all this way is as variable as the surface. The East 
Riding has on the north the North Riding, on the 
west and south-west the West Riding, the estuary of 
tWe Humber on the south, and the German Ocean on 
the east. This tract is almost a level and fertile plain, 
if we except the Wolds about Beverley and Driflfield. 
The agriculture here is in a most flourishing condition ; 
large districts near Hull, formerly marsh land, now pro- 
duce abundant crops of corn. The peninsula, of which 

K 
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Spurn Head is the extremity, is sometimes known by 
the name of Holdemess. 

Minerals, — ^The most important and valuable mine- 
rals (coal and iron) are abundantly found in the West 
Hiding. 

The manufactwea will be particularly noted under 
the heads of those great "hives of industry," the 
manufacturing towns. 

Historj/f ^c, — The name of the county is derived 
from its ancient capital. The great tribe called the 
Brigantes possessed it at the date of the Roman in- 
vasion. By the Komans it was included in their pro- 
vince of Maxima Csesariensis. Afber their departure, 
Yorkshire became part of the Saxon kingdom of 
Northumbria. 

The succeeding events will be found under the heads 
of the following towns : — 

Samsley (18,487) is mentioned in Doomsday Book. A mile 
from the town are the remains of the priory of Monk-Breton, 
founded in the reign of Henry II. About two miles aonth-weet 
of Bamsley is Stainborough, now Wentworth Hall^ once the 
residence of the celebrated earl of Strafford, whom Charles I. 
ungenerously surrendered to the fury of the Parliament. This 
town is noted for its extensive linen roannfacture. Abundance 
of coal is found in the neighbourhood. 

Beverley (10,058), considered as the capital of the East Hiding, 
is a handsome town. St. John, archbishop of York, afterwards 
called " St. John of Beverley," founded a monastery here in the 
year 700, to which the town owed its importance. In this mo- 
nastery that great saint ended his days, after a long life spent 
in the earnest discharge of his exalted and sacred duties. Vene- 
rable Bede was the pupil of this holy man. The Danes murdered 
all the religious here, and burnt the town and monastery. King 
Athelstan and his pious successors enabled the good monks to 
return, and rebuilt the church and monastery. Beverley Min- 
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Bter (the existing edifice) is of the date of Henry III. It is a 
cruciform structure, with two noble towers at the west end. 

^roc^ord (103,778), in the midst. of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, is famed for its worsted stuffs. Abundance of coal is 
found in the neighbourhood. There are several ironworks. It 
derives its name from a ford over a small river. The manor 
was once the property of John of Gaunt. The parish church 
was erected in the reign of Henry VI. 

Dancaster (12,052). The Bomans had a station and castle 
here. The Danes burnt the town and monastery. Egbert, in 
883, gave them a decisive overthrow here. The place flourished 
under the Kormans, but was reduced to ashes in 1204. Early 
in the Parliamentary War it was in the possession of the Parlia- 
ment. Boncaster is now famous for its great races, first estab- 
lished here in 1703. The beautiful and ancient church of 
Doncaster was very recently almost destroyed by fire. 

Halifax (33,582) is said to have had its origin about the Nor- 
man era. There was an ancient hermitage in a valley here, 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist, which was renowned for its 
sanctity. Halifax means " Holy ways" in the Norman-French. 
The town was held by the Parliament, and was strongly attached 
to its cause. It is now noted for its extensive manufacture of 
various woollen fabrics. 

Harrowgate (3,678) is famed for its mineral springs — chalybeate 
and sulphur. These waters are very effectual for the cure of 
cutaneous diseases. Their value was first ascertained in 1571. 
The place is now a fashionable resort of invalids and others, 
from all parts of Great Britain and Ireland. 

fftbddersfield (30,880). This was a place of little importance 
150 years ago. It is, however, rich in Celtic and Koman 
remains. The great Roman station, Cambodunum, was in this 
parish. In the town itself the remains of a pagan temple, dedi* 
cated to the goddess of fortune, were recently discovered. 
Huddersfield now has a most flourishing trade — ^broadcloths, 
serges, kerseymeres, and cords are extensively manufactured. 
The town derives its name from one Mudder, the first Saxon 
resident. 

ffuU, or Kingston-upon-ffull (84,690). The early history of 
this important and flourishing town is but imperfectly known. 

K 2 
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When Edward III. invaded France (1359) it contributed ships 
and men to the undertaking. Hull was sincerd^ attached to 
the ancient faith, and twice rose in arms to reinstate the monks 
in their plundered possessions. This attempt of right against 
might has been called "the Pilgrimage of Grace." It suffered 
severely from inundations and fires in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Thin was the first town that openly resisted Charles I. 
at the commencement of his troubles, and was the scene of 
several military operations during the wars that ensued. Hull 
pronounced for the cause of James II. against his usurping and 
unnatural son-in-law. It is now the fourth commercial port in 
England, having a large and increasing trade with the Baltic 
countries. It was Edward I. who gave this city its present 
name of Kingston-upon-HuU, and regularly fortified it. Andrew 
Marvel, an unpurcbasable statesman, was born here, 1620. 

LeedU (172,270) is a place of high antiquity. Penda, king of 
Mercia, was slain by the Northumbrians in a great battle near 
it. In the reign of the Conqueror a castle was built here, which 
was besieged by Stephen, and served for a time as the prison of 
Richard II. in 1399. No traces of this structure now remain. 
So early as 1642, Leeds and other Yorkshire towns were filmed 
for their woollen manufacture. It was alternately in the hands 
of the respective parties in the great civil war. It suffered 
fearfully from the plague in the seventeenth century ; so much 
so, that a fifth of the population died, and grass grew in. the 
streets. It was the scene of a fatal riot in 1753, owing to the 
annoyance resulting from the erection of a number of toll-bars. 
Leeds is now, perhaps, the greatest woollen manufacturing 
town in the world. 

Pontefract (11,515) was anciently called Kirkby. The earl of 
Lancaster had a strong castle here, in which Richard II. was 
brutally murdered, 1400. This castle was taken and demolished 
by the forces of the Parliament. The town is noted for its 
extensive gardens and nursery grounds. Earthenware, iron and 
brass foundries give much employment. 

Ripon (6,080) is a place of remote antiquity. In 661 a 
monastery was founded here. The town was frequently de- 
stroyed by the Danes, but as often restored. In 1405 Henry lY. 
and his court resided here, as London was infested by a plague. 
During the civil war of the seventeenth century Ripon suffered 
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very little, having no fortified position capable of being held. 
'* The cathedral of Ripon is a venerable, extensive, and well< 
proportioned pile, producing a striking and beautiful efiect in 
the landscape by which it is surrounded. It is built in the form 
of a Latin cross." The great St. Wilfred lived at Bipon in the 
seventh century. 

Scarborough (12,915), " the Castle on a Bock." The castle is a 
structure of the twelfth century. Gaveston, the favourite of 
Edward II., here surrendered himself to the jealous nobles, 
under the earl of Pembroke. This place was the scene of much 
strife in the sixteenth century ; some of Wyatt's confederates, 
in the rebellion against Mary, had brief possession of it. The 
Parliamentary forces had it till 1648, when the town and castle 
revolted to the king. Soon after, they had to submit to the 
superior force of Cromweirs troops. Scarborough is noted for 
its mineral waters, and for its importance as a &shionable 
watering-place. "The vicinity of the town is richly diYcrsified 
with hill and dale, exhibiting a great variety of romantic 
scenery." 

Sheffield (125,310), situated on the Sheaf and Don, takes its 
name from the former river. ShefiBeld castle was erected in 
1270. Here the oppressed Queen of Scots passed twelve weary 
years of close and cruel captivity. In 1584 she was removed to 
Fotheringay castle, where she was beheaded in 1587. In 1647 
Sheffield was the scene of several military operations. As early 
as the days of Chaucer, Sheffield was noted for its whittles, a 
particular kind of knives : — 

** A Shefeld thwytel bare he in his hose ; 
Bonde was his face, and camysed was his nose." 

The town is now famous for the excellence of its cutlery of every 
kind, for plated goods, iron-work, &c. It is rather distinguished 
for the general diffusion of comfort among the working dasaes 
than for a great accumulation of wealth in the hands of indi- 
viduals. The parish church is a very ancient structure, in the 
centre of the town, dedicated to St. Peter. The Catholics of 
Sheffield have (1850) erected a magnificent church, under the 
patronage of the Blessed Virgin. Another commodious church 
has been since erected by the Fathers of St. Yincent of St. Paul^ 
dedicated to their patron, the Illustrious Apostle of the Poor. 
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TadcaMer (2,627) was the Boman station Calcaria. This 
place was deemed of much importance in the civil wars. Not 
fiir from Tadcaster is Marston Moor, where the forces of 
Charles I. received a signal defeat, July, 1644. 

Wakefield (22,057). A town existed here in the time of the 
Bomans. After the Conquest, the manor belonged to Earl 
Warrene. In 1460 Margaret, the queen of Henry VI., defeated 
the forces of the Yorkists, under the duke of York. The duke 
and 3,000 of his troops were slain. This place was fiercely con- 
tested for in the Parliamentary War, and often changed owners. 
It was formerly more noted for its woollen manufactures than it 
is at this day. Its chief trade now is the export of com, coal, 
and wool. The parish church is a structure of the fourteenth 
century. 

Whitby (10,989). In the seventh century a noble abbey was 
founded here by St. Hilda. The church, erected afterwards, 
was a most magnificent structure. The ruins of these are now 
objects of wondering interest, Whitby is now a flourishing 
seaport, having a large trade in alum, which is plentifally found 
here. This place gave birth to the celebrated Captain Cook, 
1728. 

York (40,857). This was the Eborticum of the Romans, and 
the capital of their province of Maxima Caesariensis. The 
Emperor Severus died here, 211. Constantius and Helena were 
here married ; and their son, the renowned Constantine the 
Great, the first Christian emperor, was bom in York, 274. The 
learned Alcuin, the pupil of Venerable Bede, and tutor of Charle- 
magne, was also a native of York. It formed the capital of 
Northumbria and Deira, under the Saxons. After the Conquest 
it joined the league against the Conqueror, who laid in ruins 
"the second Home," as it was then called, from its extent and 
magnificence. It was rebuilt, but destroyed by fire in the 
twelfth century, when, among the rest, the cathedral, the abbey 
of St. Mary, and forty parish churches were destroyed. In 
1160 the first parliament on record was held here. In the reign 
of Bichard I. nearly 2,000 Jews were horribly massacred. 
King Alexander of Scotland was married here to the daughter 
of Henry III. In 1608 the plague desolated the city. Until 
1644 it was held by the Boyalists, when the Parliamentary 
forces obtained possession. The city gave titles to many sons of 
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the sovereigns. FlAxman, the great sculptor, was a native of 
York. York Minster is the most stately gothic church in 
England, or even in Europe. It was completed about 1412, and 
occupies the site of a still more ancient edifice. Three hundred 
years were occupied in its erection. 
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WALES. 

Fopidaiion, 1,005,721. — Area^ 8,125 square miles. — 
Lengthy 135 miles. — Breadth, 90 miles. 

Wales is divided into twelve counties ; six in North 
Wales and six in South Wales. 

The physical geography of Wales has been briefly 
noticed at the commencement. 

History, — Prior to the Koman invasion, Wales was 
inhabited by the Ordovices, the Silures, and other 
tribes, who were altogether designated the Cymri, or 
Cimhri, by the Eomans, and from whom the country 
was called Cambria. They long and resolutely re- 
sisted the Komans, but were at last subdued, and their 
country made a Homan province, named Britannia 
Secunda. After the departure of the Eomans the 
country was torn by intestine quarrels, until the SaxoDS 
came and gave the inhabitants abundant opportunity 
of trying their strength on external enemies. The 
Celts did not shrink from the encounter ; and little 
impr;ession did these fierce, relentless invaders make on 
their sturdy but barbarous independence. The Nor- 
mans, to secure what hold they had taken in Wales, 
built a chain of massive fortresses from the mouth of 
the Dee to that of the Wye : these castles were desig- 
nated the Marches of Wales, The entire conquest of 
the country was not effected till the reign of Edward I., 
who constructed castles of extraordinary strength and 
^o secure his well- won conquest. " The castles 
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of Harlech, Caernarvon, and Conwaj remain the proud 
monuments of the conqueror's footsteps, and the finest 
display ever evinced of skill and execution in military 
architecture.'* 

Wales abounds in Druid remains, — cairns, cromlechs, 
altars, <&c. The Koman remains were also numerous, 
but little of them at this day discernible. 

Wales has little commerce. Its exports are chiefly 
the production of its numerous mines, black cattle, and 
some woollen goods. 

I. — ^ANGLBSEA. 

Population, 4,548. — Area, 402 square miles. — 
Length, 20 miles. — Breadth, 17 miles. 

Anglesea, t.e. English Isle, is a rugged barren 
island, full of eminences. It is rich in minerals, 
principally copper, lead, coal, and marble. 

History. — This island was the principal seat of the 
Druids, who were extirpated, with their worship, by 
Seutonius Paulus and Julius Agricola, the Homan 
generals, about A.D. 70. The strait that separated it 
from the mainland was then so inconsiderable that a 
man might wade it over on foot. For some time after- 
wards it formed an independent territory in itself, until 
annexed to Wales, and Anally to England. 

The Britons called it Mon, meaning remote — ^from 

whence the Komans called it Mona, It contains many 

Druidical remains. 

Beaumoflru (2|599) has the picturesque ruins of a castle erected 
by Edward I. in 1295. This town is much frequented in the 
bathing season. 

Holyhead (8,863), situate in the island of that name, 
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is an important town, and the largest in the county. It is 
the port nearest to Ireland, and its flourishing condition is owing 
to its important communication with the Sister Isle. There are 
numerous traces of early Christian institutions, and Drnidical 
remains are also not uncommon. The island contains about 
8,000 acres. The rocky promontory of Holyhead is firequeoted 
by many rare sea-birds ; and persons are found here hardy enough 
to pursue the dangerous occupation of scaling these dizzy heights 
to steal their eggs, for which they find ready purchasers. 

Menai Tubular Bridge, The first stone of this stupendous 
structure was laid in May, 1846, and the whole was completed 
in June, 1849. The entire length is 1,841 feet» and that of the 
tubes 1513 feet ; the total weight of iron is nearly 12,000 tons, 
of which the two tubes contain 9,360 tons of wrought iron, 
115 tons of cast iron, and 175 of permanent railway. In their 
fiibrication 186,000 separate pieces of iron are used, pierced 
with 7,000,000 holes, put together with more than 2,000,000 
rivets, and strengthened with 83 miles of angle iron. Of masonry, 
including stone, brickwork, and rubble, there are 1,492,151 
cubic feet, or 104,875 tons. The whole was built up and 
finished in two years and nine months. At one time about 500 
men were at work on the towers, as many more at the tubes, 
and more than 300 in the quarries and on board the 'vessels 
engaged in the transport of stone and other materials. For 
many months the outlay in wages was nearly £6,000 a week, uid 
the cost for the whole of the works was nearly £602,000. The 
celebrated Mr. Robert Stephenson was the projector and 
architect of this niarvellons erection. " No part of the railway " 
he says, *'is more adequate to its work than the tube.*' It is 
calculated that it would safely sustain twelve times the weight 
at present required. 

IL — BRECKNOCK. 

Popylaiion, 59,452. — Area, 754 square miles. — 
Length, 38 miles. — Breadth, 27 miles. 

Heceived its name from Brychan, a prince of the 
fiflh century. It was peopled by the Silures, a brave 
Celtic tribe. The county is intersected by two lai^ 
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chains of mountains in the north and south, and is 
rich in copper, lead, iron, coal, and limestone. Nearly 
a third is unfit for cultivation. The vales of the Usk 
and the Wye are the most fertile portions. 

Brecon (2,779) stands on a rising ground surrounded by 
lofty mountains/ at the junction of the river Usk and Hondda. 
** The ivy-mantled walls and towers of the old castle, the mas- 
sive embattled turret and gateway of the priory, with its 
luxuriant groves and mountain scenery, form, in many points of 
view, the most beautiful, rich, and varied outlines imaginable." 
The castle and monastery were erected in the reign of Henry I. 
In this castle the lord of Brecon and the imprisoned bishop 
of Ely concerted measures for the merited overthrow of 
Richard III. The celebrated Mrs. Siddons, the actress, was 
born here. 

Builth (1,158). Here Edward I. overthrew the Welsh in 
1283, when they made their last gallant stand for independence. 

in. — CARDIGANSHIKE. 

PopuloiUon, 97,667. — Area, 607 square miles.—- 
Length, 45 miles. — Breadth, 35 miles. 

This very mountainous county is interspersed with 
plains and mosses. The agricultural produce is very 
trifling, and corn must sometimes be imported to 
supply domestic consumption. It is rich in valuable 
minerals, but, from the scarcity of coal, they cannot be 
profitably worked. In the Koman times this county 
was peopled by the Dimatse. It is said Caractacus 
ruled here. * 

AberyBtwith (5,189) has a good coasting trade. A short time 
ago it had only a few wrenched thatched honsee, now it is a 
flourishing town and ^shionnble watering*place. In the neigh- 
bourhood is a monument of the poet Taliesin, who lived in the 
sixth century. 

Cabdigan (4,010) contained a castle built in ihe twelf^' 
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century, and memorable in Welsh histoiy. It was rebuilt and 
inhabited for a time by Edward I. An ancient priory was once 
here, of which there is do trace now. The coasting trade is con- 
siderable. Coal and culm are imported, — butter and slates 
exported. 

lY. — GAEBHABTHENSHIRE. 

Population^ 94,663. — Area, 974 square miles. — 
Length, 45 miles. — Breadth, 25 miles. 

This is the largest of the Welsh counties. The hills 
are bleak and dreary, but the valleys are fertile and 
picturesque. Coal, iron, and limestone are the prin- 
cipal minerals. Stockings and leather are manufac- 
tured, and agricultural produce exported. At the 
period of the Roman invasion this and some adjoining 
counties were inhabited by the Dimatss. 

Caebmabthen (10,524), from the Celtic Co/er Mw Din, " a 
walled city." The Roman station here was called Maridunum. 
It is the birthplace of the celebrated Welsh prophet. Merlin, 
who appears to have been a man of great learning and wisdom, 
and was the residence of the Welsh princes till the twelfth 
century. Sir Richard Steele, the colleague of Addison in the 
Spectator, passed the last years of his life on his farm near this 
town. 

Llamdly (13,665) has a flourishing and increasing trade, and 
extensive iron works. 

V. — CAERNARVONSHIRE. 

Popvldtion, 94,668. — Area, 544 square miles. — 
Lem/gth, 48 miles. — Breadth, 20 miles. 

This is the most mountainous county in Wales, and 
has the highest mountains in Britain : Snowdon is 
here, his head wreathed in clouds; and Panmaen 
Mawr, with " his cliffs heaped hideous to the sky." 
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There are numerous lakes hid amongst these lofty 
mountains. About half odIj of the county is fit for 
cultivation. Copper, slate, and lead are the principal 
minerals. 

The name signifies the City, or fortress, on the river 
Arvon, Before Wales was divided into counties the 
English called it Snowdon Forest. 

Bangor (9,564), the High Choir or White Choir (to be dis- 
tiDguished from another Bangor «in Flintshire, in which was a 
very celebrated monastery), saffered much in the wars with the 
Welsh in the fifteenth century. The See is very ancient, and 
the place was renowned in the middle ages for the learning 
and sanctity of the monks. 

Caebnabvon (8,674). The castle erected by Edward I. is still 
entire, and is reckoned one of the finest in Europe. In it 
Edward II., the first Prince of Wales, was born, 1282. This 
caistle was alternately in the hands of both parties in the civil 
war of Charles I. 

Conway (1,528) has the ruins of another great castle of 
Edward I. It formerly possessed a monastery of the Cistercians. 

VI. — DENBIGHSHIRE. 

Population, 96,820. — Area, 633 square miles. — 
LeTigth, 48 miles. — Breadth, 30 miles. 

A large part of this county is mountainous and 
rugged, but it has several well-wooded and fertile 
valleys : those of Llangollen, Clwyd, <fec., are all exten- 
sive and beautiful. The chief productions are corn, 
cattle, and cheese. The minerals are lead«and coal. 
The mountainous parts have immense quantities of 
peat. 

History, <kc. — At the period of the Roman conquest 
it was possessed by the Ordovices. Denbigh was often 
a cause of contention between the Welsh and Mer- 
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clans. Offa*8 Dyke, which intersects it, is a vestige of 
Saxon times, 

Denbioh (3,591) was the rendezvone of the confederate 
Welsh princes in their war of iDdependence against Edward I. 
In his reign the town was walled, and the castle huilt to 
overawe the inhabitants. This place was bestowed by Elizabeth 
on her &Yonrite, Dudley, earl of Leicester. The castle was 
valiantly defended for Charles I., bat at last was forced to 
submit to the Parliament. The town, at this day, is reckoned 
one of the handsomest in Wales. Denbigh had a Carmelite 
monastery erected in the thirteenth century. 

Llangollen (5,260). Considerable remains of the ancient 
Welsh fortification still exist here. An abbey of the Cistercians 
was here, of which there are some remains, as also of an ancient 
church. The manufacture of flannel is carried on. 

Ruthin (4,236), incorporated by Henry YII., is the assize 
town of the county, alternately with Denbigh. 

Wrexham (15,520). The inhabitants are engaged in making 
flannel. The coal, iron, and lead trades afford much employ- 
ment. The beautiful church of this place was made a prison by 
Cromwell, whose soldiers wantonly destroyed the noble organ 
in 1647. 

VII. — FLINTSHIRE. 

PopulatioUy 41,053. — Area^ 244 square miles. — 
Lertigth, 27 miles. — Breadth, 10 miles. 

The soil and surface of Flintshire are greatly diver- 
sified. All along the coast the county is level, finely 
sheltered, and very fertile. A mountainous tract 
stretches along parallel to the Dee, and is rich in 
coal, lead, copper, and limestone. When Edward the 
Confessor took Chester this county fell under the Saxon 
sway. In 1063 it was laid waste by the Saxons. 

Bangorla-y-Coed, or Bdngor wider the Wood (1,264), a parish 
partly in Denbigh and Flint, contained one of the most ancient 
and faiaous monasteries in Britain, founded by Lucius, the first 
Christian king (180). 
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Flint (3,296)^ a small decayed town^ was oooe an important 
seaport. The castle, the chief point of historical interest, was 
erected in the twelfth century. Bichard II. bestowed it upon 
the treacherous earl of Northumberland, who afterwards basely 
betrayed the poor king to his enemy, Bolingbroke. 

HclyfBell (11,301) is a prosperous manufacturing town, having 
lead and copper n^ines in the neighbourhood, besides large 
cotton mills within the town. The great attraction of the 
place is the famous well of St. Winifred, which throws up 
twenty-one tons of the clearest water every minute. This 
water issues ft'om the foot of a steep rock, and scarcely ever 
alters in temperature. St. Winefride was the daughter of 
Thevith, a Welsh noble. St. Beuno, a holy monk, was her 
maternal uncle, and from him the virgin imbibed those lessons 
of solid piety, which afterwards shone forth in her life. It is 
said that she was martyred by a Welsh prince on her refusing 
to violate her vow of celibacy and become his wife. There are 
abundant, and well-authenticated evidences of the healing pro- 
perties of the blessed waters of this well. The relics of this 
virgin martyr were translated to Shrewsbury in 1138. The 
^rine that covers the well was erected at the expense of the 
countess of Richmond, mother of Henry YII., and is an elegant 
specimen of the Gothic architecture of the period. 

St, Asaph (3,576). The see was founded as early as 560. 
The cathedral is a structure of the fifteenth century. The town 
tskea its name from the second bishop. It is at present a very 
inconsiderable place. 

Mold (10,893). Near this town the united forces of the 
Picts and Saxons were defeated by the ancient Britons under 
the valiant leadership of St. Germain. In the year 1837 a sub- 
terranean river was discovered here by some workmen who 
were lead mining. 

VIII. — GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

Population, 240,132. — Area, 822 square miles. — 
Lengthy 4S miles. — Breadilh, 27 miles. 

The vale of Glamorgan i^ the most fertile part of 
Wales. The north and north-east parts are craggy. 
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wild, and mountainous. It abounds in ironstone, coal, 
limestone, lead, and copper ore. Soap, earthenware, 
and woollen goods are manufactured. 

History. — At the Koman invasion Caractacus led the 
Silurian armies. The British rulers of Glamorgan held 
their own till the days of the Normans. Warwick, 
the " king-maker," was lord of Glamorgan. In the 
Catholic times the county was adorned with many 
beautiful churches and several noble abbeys. The 
feudal castles were scattered all over the county. 

Cardiff (20,424) has a considerable and increasing trade, and 
is the first outlet for the mineral produce of South Wales. 
The castle, restored by the marquis of Bute, is the principal 
antiquity. In this castle, Robert, duke of Normandy, passed a 
cruel captivity of twenty-six years, terminated by his death, 
1134. This was the work of his cruel and usurping brother, 
Henry I., who previously deprived him of sight. 

Merthyr Tydvil (63,080) has immense coal and iron mines. 
The town takes its name from a Welsh Christian princess, 
whose father was martyred by the pagan Saxons in the sixth 
century. It is of recent importance, arising from the discovery 
of the rich mineral treasures in its neighbourhood. 

Swansea (24,902) has immense coal and iron works. Here 
vast quantities of copper-ore are smelted and refined. The 
town is finely situated in a semicircular bay, and is a fiishionable 
sea bathing-place. 

IX. — MEBIOKETHSHIBE. 

PoptUatioUy 51,242. — Area, 663 square miles. — 
Length, 43 miles. — Breadth, 25 miles. 

This county is extremely wild, mountainous, and 
romantic. The general appearance is bleak and dreary ; 
" but examined with a painter's or a poet's eye, an end- 
less diversity will be seen fraught with the most capti- 
vating charms." Copper, lead, and slate mines are 
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worked. The manufiftctiires are strong woollen cloths. 
This is the only Welsh county that retains its ancient 
name with the affix skire. It is called after a noble 
British chieflain. The Komans called it Merviania, 
and have left several remains. On account of its re- 
mote situation^ it does not prominently figure in the 
history of the wars with the English. 

Bala (2,859) drives » fair trade in woollen stockings and 
worsted wigs. Near the town are traces of three itoman 
camps. 

DoLOELLT (3,479) is situate in the midst of the grandest 
scenery of Wales. Numbers flock hither for the purpose of 
ascending the alpine heights of Cader Idris. It is noted for the 
manu^ture of flannel. The celebrated Owen Glendower held 
H parliament here in 1404. The town was the scene of a good 
deal of %htii^ in the wars of Charles I. 

X. — MONTGOMERY. 

Popvlatian, 77,129. — Arect, 839 square miles.— 
Length, 35 miles. — Breadth, 30 miles. 

This county has a vale of remarkable fertility along 
the course of the Severn. Lofty Plynlimmon, in the 
south-west, contains the sources of the Severn and 
Wye. Roofing-slate, lead, and copper, are the mine- 
rals. The Ordovices inhabited it at the Roman inva- 
sion. At the Saxon invasion the district was called 
Powysj and it was the scene of much bloodshed 
between the Powysians and the Mercians, until Ofia 
threw up the famous dyke alluded to elsewhere. The 
castles of Montgomery and "Welshpool were erected by 
the Kormans, and are the only castellated remains 
in the county. They were dismantled by order of 
the Parliament, after the termination of the great civil 
war. 

' L 
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MoNTOOMEBT (1,248), sitnato in a healthy, secluded spot 
near the Severn, ha8 neither trade nor manufactures. 

Wel»hpoo$- (4,391), situate near the Severn, has a thriving 
trade in flannels. 

XI. — PEMBBOKESHIEE. 

PoptUationf 4,456. — Area, 610 square miles. — 
Length, 30 miles. — Breadth, 29 miles. 

This county is agreeably diversified by hill and dale. 
The hills are not very elevated, and aflford a tolerable 
pasturage to sheep. It is noted for its breed of black 
cattle. Butter is exported. Limestone, coal, and lead are 
the minerals, but the mines are not actively worked. 
The fisheries on the coast afford the principal occupa- 
tion. It has numerous Druidical remains, ruins of 
several feudal castles, and ancient churches. 

HaverfordAoest (2,561) forms a county in itself. It was the 
capital of the Flemish weavers who settled here in the reign of 
Henry I. — was burned by the Welsh in 1221, and rebuilt and 
garrisoned for Edward lY. in Glendower's wars. The castle 
was finally destoyed on the overthrow of Charles I. The trade 
of this place has greatly improved recently, and the town grows 
rapidly, in consequence of its becoming the principal port of 
communication with the south of Ireland. 

Pbxbbokb (8,213) is agreeably situated on Milford Haven. 
The castle, one of the most splendid remnants of military archi- 
tecture, was the birthplace of Henry YII. It made a spirited 
resistance Id the interest of Charles I. in the Civil War. 

St. DavicTs (2,460) has dwindled down to a poor village. 
Anciently it was the chief bishopric of South Wales. St. David 
lived here in the sixth century. John of Gaunt and his wife 
Blanche erected a chantry here, the ruins of which still exist. 
The cathedral, a curious ancient Gothic edifice, contains several 
interesting monuments — ^the shrine of St. David, the tomb of 
the father of Henry YII., the monument of Giraldus Cambren- 
sis, and many others. 
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Tenby (8,208), now a fashionable watering-place, oontains the 
ruins of a Norman castle of the eleventh century. Tenby, in the 
Catholic times, contained several religious establishments. 

XII. — RADNORSHIRE. 

. Fopdation, 31,416. — Area^ 426 square miles. — 
Length, 30 miles. — Breadth^ 24 miles. 

The greater part of this county is mountainous, 
bleak, and barren. The south and east parts are 
tolerably productive. Sheep and cattle are the staple 
productions. It is noted for its wool ; but has neither 
minerals nor manufactures. 

Pbbsteign (2,207), partly in Badnor and partly in Hereford, 
is the principal town in the county. It is pleasantly situated in 
a valley. Malting is extensively carried on. 

Rad/nor, New (481), was once an extensive and important town, 
now only a amaU village. 
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ISLANDS. 

HOLY ISLAND. 

Population, 908. — Situate about two miles from the 
mainland of Northumberland. Is about 2^ miles long, 
1} mile broad, and about 9 miles in circumference. 
Nearly half the island — the north part — ^is barren, and 
contains a beautiful lake, occupying seven acres. The 
south part is fertile, and produces crops of com, tur- 
nips, &c. This was the see of Lindisfame, and contains 
the ruins of a cathedral church and an abbey. A £ne 
description of these venerable ruins is given in Sir 
Walter Scott's " Marmion." The first church erected 
in the island was in the seventh century. St. Aiden 
was the first bishop of Lindisfame ; the famous St. 
Cuthbert was the sixth. "Yenerable Bede, with a glow- 
ing pen, describes the zeal, the patience, the charity, 
and the chastity of the early Christian doctors — ^the 
religious of Lindis&me." The Danes, in their second 
descent, in the tenth century, put an end for ever to 
the glory of Lindisfame, for they bumed everything. 
The monks, however, previously quitted the place on 
their expected approach. Malcolm of Scotland plun- 
dered the island in 1061. It was held by the Parlia- 
ment in the great civil war. 

The castle, still in a high state of* preservation, was 
for a time held by the adherents of the Chevalier, 

ni5. 



THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

Aldemey (3,333) ia about eigjit mUes in circum- 
ference. The uix is salabriofua; tke soil £eartile, aiud 
weU cultivated. It is a depeDdeacy of Gaenisey. The 
French language and manners predominate. This ifiLaa4 
is about seven nules from Cape La Ho^^iie. On the 
dangerous rocks of Aldemey, Prince William» sea ol 
Henry X, with his attendants,, perished in 1149. 

Guernsey (29,757) is 15 miles sonth^vest of Alder- 
ney, and about 108 miles from Southampton. It 
is more than 30 miles in dreumference. LengCl,' 1^2 
miles j and breadth, ^milea It contains 25 squaremiles. 
The surface is varied ; and it has plenty of fine fresh 
water. In the valleys the soil is rich and fertile. The 
eows are celebrated for the richness of their milk, and 
leteh high prices for exportation. ** This is Hteraily 
the land of the fig and the myrtle ; in the midst of 
a cider district ; and, besides the fig, there are sweet 
and Seville oranges, melons, &c" — Bietory : It whs 
known to the Komana Charles Y. of France gave 
this and the other islands to Hollo and his Normana 
The French have, at various times, endeavoured to 
unite them to the crown of France ; but the inhabi- 
tants have ever steadily remained attached to the 
English. They now form the only remains of the 
French possessions of the English sovereign^ There 
are numerous remains of Gothic churches of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries in various states of 
preservation. 

St, Petei^a is the oaly town. It contains a Btrong; well-fortified 
castle, whose foundatioa wafl laid by the Romans, 
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Jersey (57,020). — Area^ about 60 miles ; Lefngthy 
12 miles j Breadth, 5 miles ; Circumference, 50 miles. 
— ^This island is about 13 miles west of the Korman, and 
90 miles from the English coast. The surface is undu- 
lating, the valleys stretching from north to south. The 
whole circumference is numerously indented. The 
climate is extremely mild and healthy. This island, 
too, is famed for its milk and butter. The fisheries 
are very productive. — History : Jersey was the 
Csesarea of Antoninus j and Boman remains have 
been plentifully discovered. ''These islands geogra- 
phically belong to France, as much as the Isle of 
Wight does to England.** The language of the people 
is a sort of French; yet they have ever steadily 
adhered to the crown of England. The inhabitants 
enjoy &voured and peculiar privileges. They are 
not legislated for by the Imperial Parliament, but 
possess a sort of united legislature of their own. The 
English governor, however, can by veto prevent any 
bill passing into law. 
St, Melier*a9Xid. St. Aubin^a are the towns of Jersey. 

Sark (580) has only about two square miles of 
sur&ce. It has a resident lord, or sovereign, who, with 
his parliament, imposes taxes to the amount of four- 
pence in the pound. " Monarch of all he surveys," he 
has a regiment of militia of one hundred men, and ten 
pieces of artillery, to maintain his authority. There is 
a profitable silver mine. The climate is remarkably 
healthy. 

ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Fopulationf 50,324 ; Area, 200 square miles ; 
^4enffth, 23 miles; Breadth, 13 miles. — The sound, 
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called the Solent, which separates this island from 
the mainland, varies from two to five miles in breadth. 
It is a fertile, salubrious island, and is frequently styled 
'' the garden of England." The principal manu£Ekctures 
are starch and salt. 

Naane, — The Bomans called it Yectia ; the Britons 
QiriJlh^ or the divorced or separated — for at one time it 
was connected with the mainland. 

History. — In 43, Plautus, the Roman general, con- 
quered the island. In 530, Cerdic, the Saxon, did the 
same, and extirpated the natives, colonizing it with 
his followers. The kings of the Heptarchy often 
fought for it, and it frequently changed masters 
during their sway. The Danes, in the eighth and 
tenth centuries, had possession of it, and made it the 
storehouse of their plunder. In the reign of the 
Confessor it was twice plundered by his dishonest 
nobles, Godwin and Northumberland. It suffered a 
good deal from the avarice of the Normans. Subse- 
quently the French made repeated descents for the 
purpose of plunder. In the Parliamentary War the 
whole island was in possession of the Parliament. 
Charles I. was confined at Carisbrook Castle until 
seven weeks before his execution. 

Newport, Ryde, and CoweSf are the principal towns. 

The Queen has a fine summer residence here — Osborne House. 

SCILLY ISLANDS. 

Population, 2,627 j Area, 9 square miles. — The 
number of these is about 140. They are situated 
about ten miles west of the Land's End . The Komans 
called them Cassiterides, or tin islands. The naviga- 
tion in the neighbourhood is very dangerous. On a 
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reef off these isUnds Sir Cloudesley Shovel, returning 
from the Mediterranean, was wrecked, with three line- 
of battle ships, in 1703. They were held and fortified 
for Charles 1. from 1645 to 1649, when Admiral Blake 
took them for the Parliament. 

LUNDY ISLAND. 

FopulcUion, 34. — This little island, situated at the 
mouth of the Bristol Channel, is about three ndles 
long and one mile broad. It is famous for its butter, 
and formerly for being the retreat of pirates. ^' King 
Edward II.,*' says Lamburd, "persuaded of the 
strength e of this islande, and flying the persecu- 
tion of Isabell, his wife, and the nobilytie that assisted 
here, intended to have entered the same, but he was 
dryven backe with contrarye winde, and beaten 
into Glamorgansh3rre, wheare he lurked for a tyme in 
the abbey of Nethe, being put in comfort by the 
Welshmen that he should abyde theare unespyed, 
which notwithstanding weare in then hyred for Judas's 
rewarde to betraye him, theyr soveraigne maister." 
Lundy has an excellent lighthouse. 

ISLE OF MAN. 

Fopvlatixm, 52,387 ; Area^ 209 square miles ; 
Leriffthf 30 miles; Breadih, 12 miles. — This island 
occupies a central position in the Irish Sea, 
and is about an equal distance from Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Belfast. The surface presents rather 
a bleak appearance, in consequence of the absence 
of wood, but this is here and there relieved by 
thriving young plantations. The soil is varied ; 
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barley, oats, and wheat thrive well. Copper and 
lead are the principal minerals ; coal and silver have 
also been discovered in limited quantities. An old 
writer says : — " It was longe tyme a donbte whether 
this ile belonged of right to Englande or to Irelande ; 
but that at the last, for as muche it receyved venemous 
things, which Irelande beareth not, it was adjudged to 
this realme." 

History, — It was anciently called Monobia, now 
contracted into Mona and Man. In early times it 
was a great seat of Druidism. It has very frequently 
changed owners. The Scots possessed it at an early 
period ; then it passed to the Northumbrian kings ; 
next to the Norwegians ; and again to the Scots, from 
whom it was wrested by Edward I., who restored it to 
Baliol. The English sovereigns have repeatedly pre- 
sented it to their favourite nobles, under whom it 
possessed a sort of feudal independence. In 1765 the 
duke of Athol sold his rights to it for a large sum of 
money, and its sovereignty is now held by the crown. 

The language of the island is an unmistakable 

evidence that, like Ireland and England, it was first 

colonized by the Celts. The Manx — as the language 

of the island is called — has a very close- affinity to 

the Irish. In 444 St. Patrick made a voyage to the 

island, converted the Manx, and foimded a bishopric 

at Peel, of which St. Germain was the first bishop. 

St. Bridget founded a convent here. The Isle of Man 

at this day justly enjoys an unparalleled popularity as 

a watering-place. 

D<mglas, a great sea-bathing place ; Ramsey , CasiUton, ks/ 
Ped, are the principal towns. 



THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 



PART II. 



IRELAND. 



" Like the bright lamp that shone in Kildare's holy fane. 
And burn'd thro' long ages of darkness and storm, 
Is the heart that sorrows have frown'd on in vain, 
Whose spirit outlives them unfading and warm. 
Erin ! O Erin ! thus bright thro' the tears 
Of a long night of bondage thy spirit appears." 



PHYSICAL & fflSTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 

OF 

lEELAND. 



PSTSIOAIi SBOTIOir. 

Boundaries. — Ireland is an island in the Atlantic 
Ocean, west of Great Britain, from which it is separated 
north-east, east, and south-east by the Korth Channel, 
23^ miles wide ; the Irish Sea, 120 miles wide ; and St. 
George's Channel, 52 miles wide. The Atlantic Ocean 
washes its shores on the north-west and the soutL 

Area. — It lies between the parallels of 51° 26' and 
55° 21' north latitude, and between 5° 20' and 10° 26' 
west longitude. It is 306 miles long, and 182 miles 
broad, and contains 32,713 square miles, or 20,808,320 
acres. Of the fifteen kingdoms of Europe, it exceeds 
the total of Holland, Belgium, and Saxony by 2,000 
square miles ; Denmark and Wurtemburg by 3,300 j 
Bavaria by 9,700 ; Hanover and Greece by 2,800 ; 
and the Sardinian States by 3,400 square miles. It is 
greater than the Papal States and Switzerland together; 
equal to the united area of twenty of the minor sove- 
reign European states ; and more than double the gross 
area of ax others of them. 

The Population of Ireland in 1851 was 6,515,794 ; 
while in 1841, ten years previously, it was 8,175,124. 
This fiightful falling off is mainly attributable to the 
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failure of the potato-crop, and the immense emigration^ 
chiefly to the United States. 

Aspect. — The country may be regarded as one vast 
verdant meadow, through which run about twenty 
chains of mountains, out of which rise about one hun- 
dred peaks, some ranging in elevation up to 3,500 feet, 
and clothed with vegetation nearly to their summits. 
Between these stretch lovely vales, watered by purling 
brooks, noble rivers, or placid lakes, and covered with, 
countless flocks and herds. The largest plain contains 
a bog which runs through several of the midland coun- 
ties. The bogs altogether occupy 2^ millions of acres. 
There are 500,000 acres of wood, and almost as many 
acres of water. 

MOUNTAIN SYSTEM. 

The mountains of Ireland are neither numerous nor 
important : the hills are not collected into masses, nor 
of such a height as to give the country a moun- 
tainous character. They in general form short lines, or 
detached groups scattered here and there through the 
country, and almost always terminated by that majestic 
scenery for which the island is remarkable. The highest 
mountains are in Munster; and the loftiest peak 
(McGillicuddy's Eeeks, 3,410 feet high) near the lakes 
of Killarney. The chain of which this peak forms a 
part stretches across the country in a straight line to 
the middle of the south coast. The chain of Sliav- 
Blama (SliaVf a mountain ; JBlaUhy smooth) forms a 
great chain on the west side of Leinster, separating the 
King's and Queen's counties. To the east of this chain 
lie the beautiful Wicklow mountains, less remarkable 
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for their Height than for their beautifiil and romantic 
scenery. The Moume mountains are at the south-east 
extremity of the province of Ulster, and contain several 
elevated points ; among the rest, the remarkable pro- 
montory of the Giant's Causeway, which is formed of 
many thousand basaltic columns stretching far out into 
the sea. Connaught contains numerous mountainous 
tracts, especially in the northern part : the Croagh- 
Patrick {Cruagh, a rick), 2,500 feet high, and Nephin, 
are both in Mayo. Many of these mountains supply 
abundance of peat or turf to the people of the surround- 
ing country, 

RrsnSR SYSTEM. 

The Shannon, which rises in the hills of the county 
Leitrim, is the noblest river in the United Kingdom, 
and has a course (south-west) of more than 230 miles. 
This beautiful river forms in its course several exten- 
sive lakes, of which Lough Ree and Derg are the prin- 
cipal : with its tributaries, it performs the drainage of 
most of the provinces of Connaught, Munster, and 
Leinster. Throughout its course, in consequence of 
flowing through a flat country, it is all the way navi- 
gable. Kerry is drained west by several inconsider- 
able rivers. Cork is drained east by the Blackwater, 
which falls into Youghal harbour. The scenery along 
this noble river, from the pretty town of Mallow to its 
month, is scarcely inferior to the scenery on the Rhine. 

"There's far-famed Blackwater that runs to Loch Keagh ; 
There's a fairer Blackwater that runs to the sea : 
The glory of Ulster, 
The beauty of Munster, 
These twin rivers be." 
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Parallel to the Blackwater, bat aoath of it, are the 
Lee and Bandon rivers, which complete the drainage 
<^ this great oonnty. The Sla&ey, the Barrow, the Nore 
and the Soir, drain the sonth part of Leinster, with, 
parts of Waterford and Tipperarj. The Sian^ fidls 
into Wexford harhoor, aod the other three nTers -onite 
and form the fine harbour of Waterford. 

The lififey (on which stands Duhiin) and the Boyne 
complete the drainage of Leinster. These rtvers flow 
east into the Irish Sea. Between the mountains <^ 
Wicklow there are several small rivers : among these 
is the celebrated Avoca, immortalized by Moore in his 
beautiful ballad of the " Meeting g£ the Waters : " — 

** T^ere is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 
As the vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ; 
The last ray of feeling and life mnst depart, 
Ere the bloom of that valley will iade iram. my beart." 

The drainage of the north part of Connaught and 
the west part of Ulster is performed by different 
streams into the Atlantic Ocean. One of these — the 
river Erne — w expanded into two lakes ; the upper 
and lower Lough Erne. The central part of Ulster is 
drained directly north by the Foyle into Lough Foyle. 
The greater part of the west of Ulster is drained north 
by the Bann, on which is Lough Neagh, the largest 
lake in the kingdom, and whose waters wash the shores 
of five counties. Besides this and the other lakes, Con- 
naught contains several extensive lakes, viz. : — Lough 
Corrib, Lough Mask, Lough 0<mn, &a 

The water power afforded by all these lakes and 
rivers ^* is greater than in any equal extent of acces- 
sible country in Europe," and is capable of working all 
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the machinery of the world. It should be added, that 
although the lakes .of Killamey are the smallest of 
those mentioned, they surpass all the rest in the beauty 
and grandeur of their scenery. 

THE COAST LINE 

Is more than 2,000 miles in length, and contains four* 
teen harbours adapted for ships of the line, seventeen 
for Mgates, and upwards of thirty culpable of receiving 
large coasting vessels. There is no parb of the interior 
more than fifty miles from the coast. Malin Head, in 
Donegal, is the most northern point of the island : east 
of this is the deep indentation of Lough Foyle. Pass- 
ing the bold and lofly coast of Antrim, we reach another 
4eep inlet, forming Belfast Lough : south of this is 
Strangford Lough, sheltered from the sea by a portion 
of Down county, which forms a lengthy peninsula. Pro- 
ceeding southward we reach the bays of Carlingford 
and Dundalk. Drogheda harbour next occurs. Soon 
we reach the rocky promontory of Howth, and the 
beautiful bay of Dublin at its base. The coast, from 
Dublin Bay to Camsore Point, in Wexford, is almost a 
straight line, broken only by Wexford harbour. From 
Carnsore Point the coast abruptly takes a westerly direc- 
tion, on which are the fine harbours of Waterford and 
Youghal ; and next the unrivalled harbour of Cork. 
The remainder of the coast of Cork and Kerry has 
deep and numerous indentations : Kinsale, Court- 
masherry Harbour, Bantry, Kenmare, Dingle, and 
TraleeBays. The most south-westerly points of Ireland 
are here passed over, and the broad mouth of the 
Shannon is reached, with the neighbouring promon- 
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tory of Loop Head, in Clare. Northward from this 
the coast abruptly bends inwards ; and at the ex- 
tremity of Clare the wide Gralway Bay is reached. 
Here the coast again turns sharply to the west ; and 
after passing two or three irregular curvatures of the 
coast, Slyne Head is arrived at. The broad and deep 
opening of Clew Bay meets the view, partially bounded 
on the north by the island of Achil, which is separated 
from the mainland by a long narrow channel Journey- 
ing north, after a good deal of tortuous windings the 
point of Urns Head is reached ; and here again is a 
sharp turning of the coast east, in which we find 
Killala and Sligo Bays. Donegal Bay next appears 
in view ; and pursuing the irregularities of this cold 
ooast, and passing the deep inlet Lough Swilly, we 
£nd ourselves at Malin Head, the point whence we 
set out. 

THE CLIMATE 

Is mild and moist, but the soil is so porous that it 
readily absorbs the moisture, and this is why the 
country ever wears a beautiful carpet of green. The 
interior is well sheltered by the ranges of hills that 
everywhere surround the traveller. For these and 
other reasons vegetation is quick and vigorous ; and 
many plants flourish in the open air that require 
the shelter of the hot-house in the same latitude in 
England. 

SOIL AND MINERALS. 

The soil in general is exceedingly rich and fertile, 
and capable of maintaining eight or ten times tha 
•present population. 
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We commence with tbe pleasant and much-sung 
scenery of Wicklow, whose mountains are chiefly 
composed of day-slate and granite. It is in the 
latter rock that most of the metallic deposits are 
found. They contain galena, copper pyrites, and 
many other ores. Two nuggets of pure gold were 
found in Wicklow some years since : the largest is 
said to have weighed ahout two pounds troy. In 
Waterford are some of the wildest mountains in all 
Ireland. They are formed principally of slates of 
various ages, some of which are extensively used iu 
roofing. The old red sandstone is enormously deve- 
loped in the county of Cork, running down even to 
Cape Clear, and forming the borders of Bantry Bay^ 
In the southern division of the country most active 
mining operations are carried on. Near Crookhaven. 
Harbour there are mines both of lead and copper; 
and many not unsuccessM searches for metal have 
been made amongst the cliffs and islets of the lovely 
region which spreads around Glengariffl Specular and 
other iron ores are not uncommon in Kerry ; and Kil- 
lamey was noted for its mines as early as the ninth 
century. Sir William Petty, the ancestor of the Mar* 
quis of Lansdowne, erected smelting works in this 
district, but the deficiency of timber caused their aban- 
donment about 1750. To the north of the silurian 
and old red of Cork and Kerry, we come upon a great 
mass of country which must be called carboniferous^ 
though its coal-seams are &r from being as abundant 
as might be wished. It occupies two great irregular 
areas north and south of the estuary of the Shannon, 
and terminates to the westward in the noble cliffs of 

M 2 
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Moher, which oppose to the Atlantic surges a breast- 
work of some 800 feet. The Kilkenny, Leitrim, and 
Tyrone coal-tracts are more important than the patches 
in Clare and Cork. 

The wild and desolate Connemara has no rich fields 
to boast of, but it has marble, lead, and copper. In 
Clare Island, which forms so grand an object as seen 
from Clew Bay — rising majestically out at sea like 
another Capri — there is a mine of sulphur ; and even 
the remote and poverty-stricken Achil possesses some 
mineral wealth. Silver-ore has been found in Sligo. 
In Donegal there are mines of lead and zinc ; and gold 
as well as silver haa been found. In the basaltic region 
of Belfast and north-eastern Ireland mines of rock-salt 
were lately discovered, and they contribute not a little 
to the prosperity of Belfast. Lignite, like that of 
Bovey Tracey, is found on the shores of Lough Neagh, 
The Mourne mountains, and the undulated districts 
about them, possess copper and some other minerals. 
f The peat-bogs which deform the Irish landscape, and 
which occupy an area of nearly one-seventh of the 
island, are beginning to yield to the patient search of 
science several valuable products ; while an increased 
knowledge of the principles of agriculture is enabling 
capitalists to turn into breadths of waving com wide 
spaces which, but a few years ago, produced only the 
cotton-grass and its moisture-loving sisters. In many 
parts of the central plain of Ireland the limestone, so 
useful in reclaiming peaty soil, is the prevailing rock, 
and large hillocks of limestone gravel are dotted about 
the surface of the land, ready to the hand of the im- 
prover. It is wonderful how much sustenance for 
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sheep is produced even by districts which, like that 
round Bailyvaghane, on the bay of Galway, look to 
the distant observer, as well from their barrenness as 
their other peculiarities, like theatres built on the 
Grecian model by the hands of a race of Titans.* 

THE ANIMALS 

Are the same as those of England ; but the Kerry cow 
(a very small species, though an excellent milker), the 
red deer, and the famous, but now almost extinct, 
wolf-dog, are peculiar to this country. The iniquitous 
game-laws and the restrictions on fishing are very 
severe, and rigidly administered. 

VEGETABLES. 

The botany and zoology of Ireland resemble those 
of England ; there are, however, certain peculiarities 
belonging to Ireland. For instance : — 

"The Shamrook, the tii-leaved, the triune. 
Saint Patrick pluck'd up from the sod. 
To show how the three Divine Persons, 
Could be On& — and One only God." 

Its forests were once so extensive as to obtain for the 
country the appellation of the " Woody Island." It 
does not merit such a name at present ; but the plan- 
tations are on the increase, and there are now 500,000 
acres of wood. *' Its most remarkable indigenous plants 
are the arbutus, Irish rose, furze, and Florence coiiii; 
yew, different species of saxifrage and ferns, with 
various kinds of heath," 



* Abridged from the " Saturday Beyiew." 
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Donatiis, bishop of Fesiola, in Italy, 1,100 years ago, 
thus writes of Ireland : — 

" Ezbaustless in lier store 
Of veiny silver and of golden ore ; 
Her fruitful soil for ever teems with wealth ; 
With gems her waters, and her air with health ; 
Her verdant fields with milk and honey flow ; 
Her woolly fleeces vie with virgin snow ; 
Her waving furrows float with bearded com, 
And arms and arts her envied sons adorn. 
No savage bear with lawless fuiy roves, 
Nor fiercer lion, through her peaceful groves. 
No poison there infects ^ no scaly snakes 
Creep through the grass, nor frogs amongst the lakes." 

William III. first imported frogs into Ireland : pre- 
viously the country was exempt from even these harm- 
less creatures. 



HISTOBICAIi SECTION. 

There are certain historians who assert that a 
colony landed in Ireland as early as 300 years after 
the flood. These, they say, were followed hy the 
Kemhedians ; after them the Belgse came ; next arrived 
the Danaans ; and these, again, were succeeded hy a 
more authentic people— the Milesians. These various 
tribes came from the eastern shores of the Medi- 
terranean; but the Milesians sojourned for some time 
in Spain, and reached Ireland a.m. 2736, or 1268 Ra 
These Milesian princes, of whom sixty-one were 
Christians, long maintained the sway. Christianity 
was introduced by St. Patrick in 432, when schools and 
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religious bouses rapidly sprang up, and towns began to 
multiply under their peaceful, benignant shelter. It 
may be truly said of the Irish, that there is no nation 
in Christendom who have suffered more for, and have 
yet stood more firmly by, the faith they first received 
from their God-led apostle.**^ 

" Thus, the Cross is the Catholic emblem ' 
Of Erin, the holy— the blest 
Give the harp to our green-mantled mother, 
And put the pure Cross on her breast." 

At home and abroad the Irish priest and doctor 
were to be found disseminating the light of knowledge 
wherever darkness or error had prevailed. Britain, 
Gaul, Italy, Switzerland, and other countries, had 
the benefit of their pious labours ; and many ages 
afterwards, when persecution banned Catholic educa- 
tion in Ireland, and either banished or butchered her 
clergy, all the Catholic countries in Europe bore ready 
testimony to the untiring zeal of her early missioners. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries the Danes poured 
into Ireland, committed dreadful ravages, and usurped 
the throne ; but they were finally crushed or expelled 
by Brian Boroimhe, at Clontarf, 1014. 

'' Oh 1 to have lived as Brian lived. 

And to die as Brian died ; 
His land to win with the sword and smile, 

As a warrior wins his bride. 
To knit its force in a kingly host, 

And rule it with kingly pride ; 
And still in the girt of its guardian swords 

Over victor fields to ride." 



* "That Popery," says Lord Chichester, "must be some- 
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In the twelfth ceDtury adyeuturers more formidable 
than the Danes landed ; these were the English, who 



ft 



Came to diyide, to dishoDonr." 



'* McMurrough's treachery had destroyed all con- 
fidence amongst the princes — discord had torn the 
royal standard of the Irish monarch — the chieftains 
had no general rallying station to collect their powers ; 
they submitted to the invaders, and each stipulated for 
himself and influenced his subordinates to a reluctant 
capitulation." 

" My soul aches 
To know, wheD two authorities are up. 
Neither supreme, bow soon confusion 
May enter 'twixt the gap of both, and take 
The one by the other/' 

In 1315, Edward Bruce was crowned king of Dun- 
dalk. In 1318, after winning several battles, Bruce 
was slain by an English knight. 

Until the end of the fifteenth centuiy the sovereignty 
of England was confined to the narrow limits of the 
Fahf as the English possessions were called. Beyond 
the Pale the submission of the princes, where submis- 
sion was at all made, was merely nominal. In 1542 
Henry assumed the title of " king of Ireland." All 
his predecessors contented themselves with the title of 
" lord of Ireland," English supremacy was not wholly 



thing inherent in the soil of Ireland ; the very air and climate 
must be infected therewith, when, sooner than abandon it, men 
are found renouncing obedience to their prince, all regard for 
their posterity, and even now their temporal happiness and 
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established throughout the kingdom until Cromwell 
spared no cruelty to effect it, confiscating four-fifths of 
the landed property, and bestowing it on his vulgar 
followers. 

During the reign of Mary, several English Pro- 
testants fled to Ireland, and these were in all cases 
sheltered and succoured by the Oatholies. On the 
other hand, the Irish Catholics received the opposite 
treatment from the English Protestants during the 
persecutions of Elizabeth, and long afterwards. 

In the sixteenth century the ** Beformation " was 
introduced, and the most persecuting laws were put in 
Ibrce against the. Catholics ; these laws led to the 
formidable rebellion of thov Earl of Desmond. 

In 1641, "the Irish had not only been deprived of 
their religious freedom, but of their rights of property 
and trade." This, from a Protestant writer : what 
marvel that there was ai great, rebellion under Phelien 
O'Niell 1 But there was no " massacre of Protestants," 
as they allege ; for " we deny, and have always denied 
the alleged massaore. of 164 L But that the people 
rose under their chiefs, seized the English towns, and 
expelled the English settlers, and in doing so com- 
mitted many excesses, is undeniable^-as is equally the 
desperate provocation." The Bev. Dr. Warner, a Pro- 
testant clergyman, writes : ^It is evident that the Lords 
Justices hoped for the extirpation, not of the Irish 
alone, but the Catholic English families as welL" In 
1649, Cromwell landed in Ireland, and left his footsteps 
everjrwhere deluged with the blood of the ultra-loyal 
Irish people. This cruel man spoke of his massacres as 
"great mercies." In 1690, William III. landed in 
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Ireland, gained the battle of the Bojne, depriving Lis 
father-in-law, James II., of all hope of regaining his 
crown. The result of this, and of the preyionB war, 
was the extensire confiscation of Irish property spoken 
of elsewhere. In 1798, several counties rose in inef- 
fectual rebellion. 

1800, the Union. -* The people, to the number of 
707,000, petitioned against this measure, despite of 
intimidation ; while the Gk)lrernment eould only ob- 
tain 3,000 signatures in farour of it. The expense of 
carrying the " Union " amounted to more than twenty- 
one millions sterling, besides twenty peerages, ten 
bishoprics, and seren judgeships, Ac^, conferred on 
those who thus bartered away their country's inde- 
pendence. Some there were who scorned to betray 
their trust for any consideration. These, like Qrattan, 
" watched o^er the cradle of Irish independence, and 
followed her to her grave.*' The Union did nob enrich 
England, but made Ireland poor indeed. 

1821, George lY. visited Ivi^ond. 1829, April 13, 
Catholic Emancipation. 183d, fabtel tithe afirays. 
1836, Sir Michael O'Loghlin judge of the Irish Court 
of Exchequer, the iirst Catholic that sat on the Bench 
in Ireland since 1688. 1836, Irish Poor Law brought 
into operation. 1840, Father Matthew had mote than 
33,000 teetotallers enrolled 1841, O'Connell Lord 
Mayor of Dublin. 1 843, the greait monster meetings for 
Hepeal of the Union< 1844, the Irish state trials, — 
O'Connell sentenced to twelve months^ imprisonment 
and a fine of £2,000, May 24 ; the other traversers to 
sentences less severe. September 4, the decision of 
Courts below, " Queen v, O'Connell,* reversed by 
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the House of Lords. 1840, the ITational Board of 
Education (established in 1332) received its Charter. 
1847, great destitution, arising from the failure of the 
potato-crop ; May 15, O'Connell . died at Genoa, aged 
72. 1848, apprehension of a rebellion in Ireland; 
Messrs. O^Brien, Meagher, &c, found guilty, and sen- 
tence- of death commuted to transportation. 1849, 
C. G. Duffy, founder of the NaJtyon newspaper, after 
being repeatedly put upon his trial for treason, was 
discharged, April 14. August 1, Queen Yictoria visited 
Ireland. In 1853, emigration on a large scale took 
place, and continued some years.' Dublin Exhibition 
was held ; the Queen visited it, August 29. 1854, 
January 5, Lord Plunkett died; May 18, Irish CathoKc 
University founded. 1855, the Earl of Carlisle Lord 
Lieutenant ; Mr. F, Lucas, M.P., died October 24 ; 
the Irish settlers in America remitted their friends in 
Ireland (1855) the extraordinary amount of £1,730,000. 
1656, the great Sadlier forgeries and frauds j Father 
Matthew died. 1857, a statue of Moore inaugurated 
in Dublin. 1858, the Earl of Eglinton Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 

KINGS OF IRELAND. 

The Milesian conquest under Heber and Heremon, 
who reigned jointly, occurred about 1300 B.O. About 
oue hundred princes reigned from Heber and Heremon 
until we reach the Christian era. Many of these suc- 
ceeded each other with fearful rapidity, and perhaps 
the half of them died violent deaths. OUamh Fodlha, 
who reigned about 900 B.O., was accounted the wisest 
and best prince that ever ascended the Irish throne. 
He was in &ct the Alfred of Ireland. 
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KINGS OF IBELAKD SINCE THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 



A.D. 
Feanidhach Fionfacbt- 

nach 4 

Fiachadh-Fion 24 

Fiachadh-Flonoluidh .. 27 

Gairbre Cinncait 5i 

Elim 69 

Fuathal-Teacbtznar . . . , 79 

Mail 109 

Feidblimhidh 113 

Gathoire More 122 

Gonn of tbe Hundred 

Battles 125 

Gonaire ,,», 145 

Art-Aonfbir 152 

Lugbaidb 182 

Fergus ^12 

Gonnac TJlf badd 213 

Eoobaidh-Gunait 253 

Gairbre Liffeaobair . . . • 254 

Fiacbadb 282 

GairioU 815 

Mureadbacb-Tireacb . . 319 

Gaolbbach 852 

Eocbaidb 353 

Griombtban . . . , 360 

Kiallof tbe Nine Hostages 375 

Dathy 398 

Laogbaire 421 

Oilioll-Molt 453 

Lugbaidb 473 

Murtougb 493 

Tuathal 615 

'Diarmuid 628 

Fergus and Daniel .... .650 

Eocbaidb 551 

Ainmereacb 554 

Baodan 657 

Aodb, or Hugb 558 

HugbSlaine 685 

Aodb 691 

Maolcobba 618 

Suibbue Meain 622 

Daniel 635 

Gonall, Glaon, and Geal- 

lacb 648 



A.D. 

Diarmuid and Blatbmac 661 

Seacbnascb 663 

Gionfaola 674 

Fionacbta-Fleadba .... 678 

Loingseacb 6S5 

Gongal Gionmagbair • . 693 

Feargal 702 

Feorgalacb 719 

Gionaotb 720 

Flaitbbeartaob 724 

Aodb, or Hugb Alain . . 731 

Daniel 740 

NiaUFreasaob 782 

Donagb 786 

Aodb 815 

Gonnor 837 

Niall Gaillie 851 

Turgesius, wbo partly 
usurped tbe regsd 
power, was drowned 
in tbe Liffey by tbe 

Irisb 866 

Malacby 1 879 

Hugh Fionnliatb 897 

FlannSionna 91Z 

Niall Glundubb 951 

Donougb 964 

Gongall 974 

Daniel 984 

Malacby II. (Moalseacb- 

lin) 1004 

Bryan Baroimbe 1027 

Tbis great and good king 
was tbirty years king 
of Munster and twelve 
years monarcb of Ire- 
land. 

Malacby III 1039 

Donougb, orDenisO'Brien 1048 
Turlougb, bis nepbew . . 1098 

Mortougb 1110 

TurlougbM*NiallM*Logb- 

lin 1180 

Koderic, or Roger O'Con- 
nor, tbe last monarcb . 1168 
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Ireland is divided into four provinces, viz : — Con- 
naught, Leinster, Munster, and Ulster, and these again 
into thirty-two comities. 

We shall trecU of the provinces in alphabetical order, 
and the counties ami towns of each province in the same 
order, 

1.— CONKAUGHT. 

Five counties, viz. : — 1. Gal way* 2. Leitrim. 
3. Mayo. 4. Koscommon. 5, Sligo. 

" There lake and plain smile ffur and free, 
Mid rocks, their guardian chivalry." 

Boundaries. — North and west, the Atlantic ocean. 
South; the bay of Galway and Munster. East and 
north-east, Ulster and Leinster. It is the smallest and 
most westerly of the provinces; and is about 100 miles 
in length, and the same in breadth. Its mountains and 
inlets of the sea are numerous; its scenery wild, varied, 
and in many places highly attractive. It was overrun 
by the Danes in 83d. Its people refused to submit to 
the English long after the South had set them the 
example. In 1642, Sir Charles Coote devastated the 
coimtry, sparing neither age nor sex. In 1654, all the 
Catholics who would not accept the new-fangled doc- 
trines were banished thither. 

The name is derived from Con, the hero of the 
hundred battles, and ioght, posterity. 

I. — GALWAY. 

Popniation, 298,504; Area, 2,447 square miles. — 
The north-west part of the county, called Connemara, 
is, from its mountainous and romantic appearance^ 
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designated the ''Irish Highlands." This district 
abounds in lakes, the principal of which are Mask, 
Corrib, and more than one hundred others of lesser 
size. The whole of the eastern part is neariy level. The 
mountains are The Twelve Fins, in the west, in which 
is a defile or cataract 1,200 feet deep; the Slieve 
Baugh, and the mountains of Maam. About half the 
surface is arable; the other half consists of unimproved 
mountain, bog, and water. The southern part of the 
county is fertile, but the agricultural operations are 
frequently mismanaged. The fisheries are valuable, but 
much neglected. The minerals are lead, marble, and 
limestotie. 

Among the antiquities are numerous Cromlechs, 
Druidical circles, and square Anglo-Norman towers. 

At Aughrim, in this county, the forces of William 

III., under Ginkle, obtained a decisive victory over 

those of James II., under St. Kuth, July 12th, 1691. 

St. Buth fell in the onset. 

Athenry (4,505), " the King's Ford/' a Dominican oonvent was 
founded here in 1241, and a Francisoan in 1464. These were 
confiscated in the reign of Elizabeth. In 1829 the town was 
burned. The place sent two M.P.s to the Irish parliament. 
The country round is flat and dreary, and the town has litlie 
trade and no manufactures. 

BallincLsloe (6,650), a neat, well-bnilt town, has the remains 
of a castle and a round tower in tolerable preservation. It is 
noted for its great cattle and wool fairs. On an ayerage, 13,000 
head of hi&fik cattle and 100,000 sheep are annually brought to 
this feiir. 

Galwat (24,691), "the Territory on the Rock," or "the 

Western Way," is situated on Lough Gorrib. Its suburb, Glad- 

dagh, is mostly inhabited by fishermen. In the thirteenth 

-entury the city had a Franciscan and Carmelite conyent, which 

1 confiscated in the reign of Elizabeth. In 1643 Gkiiway 
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waa in the IiadcU of the confederate Catholios. In 1652 the 
Dominican convemt was demolished, to prevent its pollution by 
OromweU's troops. In 1653 the gaols were crammed with 
Oatholio prisoners. There are now three Catholic churches, 
monasteries, convents, and a Queen's college. In 1881 Galway 
was created a bishopric. Many of the houses have very beautiful 
and antique carvings. This city has several branches of trades 
and manufactures, and a large fish-market ; the streets are 
narrow. Galway was designated "the city of the ancient tribes.'* 
It formerly had extensive commerce with Spain, and it is ex- 
pected that henceforth it will have the same with America, to 
which continent Mr. Lever's steamers now run from Galway. 

Oort (5,042) is a neat town on the Black water, a small stream 
that flows from the picturesque Lough Cooter. A little to the 
west of the town are the sacred ruins of Kilmacduagh (sfcill a 
bishop's see), originally founded by St. Oolman, 620. 

Lofjtgkrea (3,651), ''the Brown Lake," situated on the mar- 
gin of a boggy lake, has the remains of a Carmelite convent, and 
a castle built by the Earls of Ulster. At present it contains a 
convent and monastery, and has linen and other manufactures. 

Tuam (7,819). The cathedral of Tuam was founded by St. 
Jarlath, in the sixth century. In 1348 the place was burnt and 
plundered. In 1543 the archbishop (Skerret) was tortured in 
prison. It was a parliameqtary. borough till the Union. At 
present it has a Catholic college and two beautiful cathedrals. 
The present archbishop (the Most Kev. Dr. McHale) is equal 
to any of his illustrious predecessors in learning, piety, and 
patriotism. Tuam once contained seven churches. The mann- 
fiictures are linen and canvass. The trade in grain is considerable, 
and the town recently is in every way much improved. 

II. — LEITRIM. 
Popuicttionf 111,915; Area, 613 square miles. — 
The surface is for the most part flat and verdant or 
boggy. The soil is sti£^ with a substratum of lime- 
stone. The valleys are very fertile along the banks of 
the noble Shannon, Binn, and Bonnet rivers. Oats and 
potatoes are the principal crops. Lough Allen in this 
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county is seven miles long and from one to four miles 
broad. Lead^ coal, and iron are abundant, but are 
little worked. Linen, and coarse woollen are manu- 
factured. St. Patrick built a church (after destroying^ 
a huge idol) at a place called Fenagh in this county, 
where idolatry had long rooted itself It formed the 
ancient Briefne — the patrimony of the 0'B,uark. 

Cabbick-on^Shannoit (1,749), "the Bock on the Shannon," 
ia the assize town of the county, and was represented in the 
Irish parliament. It has a bridge of eleven arches. The county 
buildings are in good taste ; and the trade in provisions is oon- 
siderable. There are some coarse linen and woollen fabrics 
manufactured. 

III. — MAYO. 

Population, 274,830; Area, 1362 square miles. — 
The surface is much varied with moor, mountain, and 
fertile land. The mountains occupy the greater part 
of the north-west. Nephin, Croagh Patrick, and Mulrea 
are each upwards of 2,000 feet high. The rivers are 
inconsiderable. The coast line (226 miles) has much 
wild scenery, several islands, and numerous indenta- 
tions of the sea — Clew Bay, Blacksod Bay, &c. The 
minerals are limestone, mica, slate, granite, quartz, 
and iron. 

This was the ancient Tirawley, so called from a 
king whom St. Patrick converted, with his seven sons 
and 12,000 persons. It has remains of four round 
towers — evidences of remote civilization. 

" The round-towers tell of past ag^. 
From the white-bearded Druid and bard, 
To the days when the Bane from the ocean, 
Saw stalwarth king Brian on guard." 

'6,£69) is a town of modem date, and rapidly improv- 
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ing. The French had brief possession of it in 1798. It has an 
ezoellent salmon-fishery. 

Cong (6,425) contained a famous abbey, foanded by St. Fechin 
in 624. Into this abbey several noblemen retired to do penance. 
Among others, Roderick O'Connor, the last monarch, who died 
here in 1198, aged eighty-two. Qaeen Elizabeth gave the abbey 
and several townlands to Trinity College. Near the town is one 
of the finest limestone quarries in the kingdom. 

KiUala (2,919). The see of this place was founded by St. 
Patrick. In 1798, the French landed here in aid of the rebel- 
lion of that time. There is a round tower, and the ruins of a 
convent and castle ; and some export trade. 

Mayo (2,879), parish and village, now a poor village, was once 
a bishop's see. Tliere are ruins of a moihtftery, and an old 
tower. 

WestpoH (4,112) is a modem town, on Clew Bay. Its export 
trade is considerable, and it has an important fishery. 

IV. — KOSCOMMON. 

Population, 174,492 ; Area, 607 square miles. — 
This inland county is flat and undulating, and con- 
tains much bog. It is skirted by mountains on the north- 
east and west. It has several lakes — some occupy a 
surface of twenty-five square miles. The soil is, on 
the whole, fertile; and the minerals are limestone, 
coal, and iron. The principal crops are wheat, oats, 
and potatoes. Its pastures are luxuriant, and the 
breeds of cattle and sheep are good. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, this county was added to the Pale. 

Athlone (6,218), nearly in the centre of Ireland, and situated 
on the Shannon, is a very ancient town, jln the thirteenth 
century two religious houses were erected here, on opposite 
sides of the Shannon, by O'Connor, which were patronized by 
Henry III. In 1257, the town was burnt. In 1691, it was 
taken by General Ginkle, in the service of William III., although 
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obstiDately defended by St. Bath and the French and Irish 
under his command. Its fortifications at present occupy fifteen 
acres. Athlone is soon likely to be an important and flourishing 
town, owing to its becoming, ere long, the focus of several great 
lines of railway. A bridge across the Shannon here was erected 
by Turloch O'Connor, king of Connaught, in 1140. 

Boyle (4,265). In 1171, a Cistercian abbey was founded here. 
"The Annals of Boyle" were composed by the monks of this 
famous establishment. It was represented in the Irish Parlia- 
ment. At the Union, £15,000 were paid to the executors of 
the earl of Kingstown for its purchase. There are large fairs held 
here. The town has a good retail trade. 

Elphin (1,727). A church was erected here by St. Patrick. 
It was created a bishop's see under one of his disciples. Hard 
by was the ancient palace of Croaghan, where St. Patrick con- 
verted two daughters of King Leoghaire, and the learned Druid 
who had charge of their education. Oliver Goldsmith was 
partly educated at the Diocesan School of Elphin. 

EoBCOMMON (8,225), from RoSy **& wood," and Comon, ''a 
saint," who founded famous schools here. In the ninth century 
the Danes wasted and plundered the place. In 1253, the con- 
vent of St. Mary was founded. This is the county town, and 
has the usual public buildings and benevolent institutions. 

V. — SUGO. 

JPopiUation, 128,511 ; Area, 461 square miles. — 
The surface of this maritime county is rather level, 
except across the centre, where there is a belt of 
mountains. The bogs are very extensive, and the 
coast line (803 square miles) is deeply indented by 
Sligo and Killala Bays, and guarded by towering 
ocean clif&. The soil, where not boggy, is light, and 
elsewhere fertile. There are several small lakes. 
The great Connaught coal-field extends into it. 
Copper and lead mines were formerly wrought. 

This was O'Connor's country, in which the Burkes, 
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Fitzgeralds, and others made early settlements. There 
were several religious houses.' In 1565 it was made 
a county. 

Sliffo (14,818). Id 1252, a Dominican convent was founded, 
which was six times rebuilt, being so many times destroyed 
either by fire or sword. This town was held by the Irish in 
1642 and 1688. At present it has a good export trade, and 
several manufactures. The salmon fishery is important. It 
has steam communication with Liverpool, Glasgow, and other 
places. 

2.— LEINSTER. 

Twelve counties, viz. : — 1. Carlow. 2. Dublin. 
3. Kildare. 4. Kilkenny. 5. King's. 6. Longford. 
7. Louth. 8. Meath. 9. Queen's. 10. Westmeath. 
11. Wexford. 12. Wicklow. 

Leinster (from Lain, a spear, and Staid, a shield) is 
bounded on the north by Ulster ; west, Munster and 
Connaught; east, the Irish Sea; and south, the Atlantic 
Ocean. This province is the most favoured by nature of 
the four provinces, having the best soil, and being little 
encumbered by mountains. Its scenery is varied — hill, 
and valley, and plain stretching away fav as the eye can 
reach. The mountains, which are principally confined 
to the county Wicklow, lie inward, almost parallel 
with the coast line. Its rivers are large, and flow 
east and south to the sea. The coast line is regular, 
with few and inconsiderable inlets. Leinster suffered 
severely in the repeated Danish invasions ; and 
its vicious king, McMorrogh, in 1169, first invited 
the English hither, made alliances with them, and 
paved the way for the entire subjugation of his 
coantiy. 

N 2 
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TI. — CABLOW. 

Popvlation, 68,075 ; Area, 346 square miles. — 
This, one of the smallest counties in Ireland, is almost 
surrounded by hills. Two considerable rivers inter- 
sect it; viz. — the Slaney and the Barrow. The 
scenery generally is undulating. In the south it 
ascends into a mountainous range over 2,000 feet high. 
It exports large quantities of provisions, especially 
butter of a superior quality, having a fertile soil. 
Coal and limestone are abundant. The county was 
formed into a shire by King John. It was the theatre 
of many a sanguinary fight between the old race and 
the "proud invader," and has numerous ruins of 
ancient strongholds. 

Carlow {10,292), formerly Caker-hmgh, "a City on the Lake,*' 
once supposed to exist here. It has the ruins of an abbey of the 
twelfth century, a castle of King John, and a round tower. There 
is a Catholic college, founded in 1798, which is affiliated to the 
University of London. 

LeighUn, Old (2,511), is celebrated for it>s monastei^, which 
once contained as many as 1,500 monks, who lived entirely by 
their own manual labour. A town soon sprang up under the 
shelter of this great monastery, which, with its neighbourhood, 
was designated " the territory of saints and scholars." In 640 
a synod was held here. In 940, the Danes plundered the place. 
John seized the revenues by his justiciary. In 1270 a Carmelite 
convent was founded, which was afterwards endowed by several 
English kings. 

VII. — DUBLIN. 

PoptdcUiofij 146,361 ; Area, 354 square miles; — 
The surface, nearly level, is elevated in the south 
towards Wicklow. The Liffey flows due east through 
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it. The coast line (seventy miles) includes Dublin 

and Killiney harbours. The soil is highly fertile and 

well cultivated, while the county throughout is studded 

with the charming marine villas and picturesque 

mansions of the nobility and gentiy. The minerals 

are copper, lead, limestone, marble, &c. Gold was, it 

is said, obtained before the Christian era. King John 

made it a county. There are four round towers, and 

as many canals and railways centring in the capital. 

Clontarf (2,682). Here, on Good Friday, 1014, the Danes 
and their ally, Maolmordha, king of Leinster, were signally 
defeated by the forces of the renowned Brian Boru : 10,000 of 
the enemy were slain. The braye old king was himself treach- 
erously murdered by one of the flying enemy. Clontarf is now 
a beautiful village, looking out on the metropolis and its seaward 
suburbs, and in view of Howth Head, the ancient Ben Eider. 
Here, in 1550, Grace O'Malley (Grana Moal) carried off the heir 
of Lord Howth, for being so un-Irish as to close his gates at 
dinner-time. 

DUBLIK. 

Population, 258,361. The " Eblana" of Ptolemy, the ScUly- 
atk-ClicnUif ** Ford of Hurdles," of the natives. The present name 
signifies Dubh, "black," and Li/nn, " water." 

The Geography of Ptolemy notices the existence of this city 
as early as a.d. 140. lo 291, the monarch of Ireland suppressed a 
rebellion here. In 836, the first fleet (sixty vessels) of the North- 
men arrived in the bay. In 840 they sheltered themselves by 
erecting a fortress, whence they made pillaging excursions to all 
the neighbouring country. In 851, the entire city was in their 
possession, and they quarrelled among themselves for the mastery. 
In 859, Malachy, the monarch, signally defeated them. 

** Let Erin remember the days of old. 
Ere her faithless sons betray*d her ; 
When Malachy wore the collar of gold 
Which he won from the proud invader." 

Throughout the following century the natives were engage 
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in one long deadly struggle with the invaders ; and frequently 
the most brilliant success attended their arms. At other times 
the Danes were victorious ; and fierce was the revenge and 
frightful the excesses committed on the stubborn natives. 

In 988, another monarch, named Malacby, slew a vast number 
of the Danes here, besieging their garrison, and compelling them 
to surrender unconditionally, crave mercy and Christian baptism, 
and become tributary to the crown. They violated all their 
engagements, rose again, and were finally crushed at the great 
battle of Clontarf, 1014. What remained of them after this 
became troublesome and often rebellious subjects, but they 
gradually lost their nationality, and were merged in the great 
body of the people. 1169, Dublin was taken by Strongbow. 
"The patriotic Lawrence OToole," says Professor Creasy, 
** nobly and energetically opposed the foreigners (the English). 
He flew from province to province, entreating, exhorting, and 
commanding chieftains, clergy, and soldiers, to unite for the 
expulsion of the common enemy." 11 71, Koderick, the monarch, 
failed in an attempt to retake it. 1172, Henry II. held his 
court here, and soon after induced some Bristol citizens to settle 
there. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, accidental fires 
occasioned grievous sufferings. 1315, the forces of Bruce plun- 
dered St. Patrick's Cathedral. 1405, the citizens, in the cause 
of Henry IV., made a descent on Wales. 1486^ Lambert 
Simnel, the impostor, was crowned here. 1500, the city was 
besieged by the earl of Kildare. 1535, Silken Thomas, another 
earl of Kiidare, renounced his allegiance here, and rose in rebel- 
lion. 1536, the Irish Parliament declared Henry head of the 
Church. 1551, Browne, the "reformed" bishop, sought to 
introduce the new doctrines. 1580, the bishop of Down and 
Connor was martyred. 1598, one hundred and fifty-three of the 
clergy were banished. 1640, the castle narrowly escaped £Uling 
into the hands of the people, who were in rebellion. 1646, 
Ormond successfully defended it against an Irish army, and 
next year surrendered it to the forces of Parliament. 1688, 
Tyrconners army distressed the inhabitants. 1689, James II. 
made a triumphal entry ; and next year William III., after his 
victory at the Boyne, also made a triumphal entry. 1798, the 
conspiracy to seize Dublin was frustrated by the arrest of the 
celebrated Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 1803, "An insurrection, 
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headed by tbe youDg and talented barrister, Robert £mmet, 
broke out in the neighbourhood of Thomas-street, rolled on 
towards tbe Castle, and was promptly crushed, with the loss of a 
few lives." 

Ghristchurch contains monuments of Strongbow, and several 
other notabilities. It was founded by Donatus, the bishop, in 
1040, and enlarged by the famous St. Lawrence OToole in 1172. 
St. Patrick's, on the site of a more ancient church, was erected 
immediately after the Anglo-Norman invasion. 

The religious houses were extremely numerous, and remained 
the dispensers of immense blessings to the people down to their 
final spoliation in the sixteenth century, when their hospitable 
doors were shut for ever on the poor, and their inmates robbed, 
murdered, or dispersed. 

In 1815, the Sisters of Chanty were introduced ; and, since 
the relaxation of the penal laws, the number of religious houses 
is annually and wondrously increasing — sufficiently indicative of 
the unaltered attachment of the people to that faith for which 
they have endured everything. 

Dublin has two miles and a half of beautiful open quays, con- 
nected by seven stone and two iron bridges. Its public buildings 
are the Castle, founded by King John ; the Four Courts, finished 
in 1800, cost £200,000 ; the Custom-house, at which little 
custom is received, erected in 1791 ; the Post office, in 1818 ; 
Trinity College, founded by Elizabeth, on the ruins of the 
Church of the Most Holy Trinity, and having a revenue of 
£15,000 per annum ; the Bank of Ireland (till 1800 the Parlia- 
ment House) finished in 1787, at a cost of £100,000. This 
beautiful edifice is reckoned one of the handsomest public 
buildings in Europe. The Koyal Exchange, the Kotunda, the 
Kational Education Buildings, and the admirable Model Schools 
attached to them, deserve notice. 

There are several statues in various parts of the city, and one 
just erected to Tom Moore, " the poet of all circles, and the idol 
of his own." 

In 1852, the Catholic University, of which the gifted and 
saintly Dr. Newman is rector, was founded. The material 
structure itself is not yet commenced, but the beautiful Basilican 
Church of the University is completed. 
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The maniifiActures have been blighted by the Unioii, and have 
iince almost disappeared — tabinet is the meet important now. 

Dublin has the honour of giving birth to a boet of celebrated 
men — Swift, dean of St. Patrick's, Sheridan, Pamell, Snrke, 
and Grattan. In the beautiful cemetery of Glasnevin, there is 
an obelisk erected over the grave of the Liberator, overlooking 
the metropolis which so often resounded to the mighty, fearless 
eloquence of the illustrious dead. 

KingBtovm (10,543) was called Dunleary before the visit of 
George IV. in 1821, when it received its present name. It baa 
an artificial harbour, and is connected by rail and water with 
the metropolis. Kingstown is the nearest point of embarkation 
to, and the mail station for, Holyhead. 

Swords (2,965) has a round tower eighty feet high. It for- 
merly had two M.P.s. There was an abbey here, founded by St. 
Columbkill. 

VIII. — ^KILDABE. 

FopiUation, 95,724 ; Area, 619 square milea — 
The sur&ce is nearly everywhere flat and covered 
with the most delightful verdure. The soil is a rich 
loam, resting on limestone. As may be expected, 
great quantities of provisions are produced. It con- 
tains, however, a large extent of bog. The celebrated 
Cv/rraghf used as a racecourse, and sometimes as a 
military camp, contains 5,000 acres. It is watered by 
the Lifley and the Barrow, and has the source of the 
Boyne in its north side. The Grand and Boyal 
canals intersect it. The minerals are unimportant. 
This was famed for the number and importance of its 
religious houses. 

Athy (5,110). At a place called Mullaghmast, five miles from 
this town, as many as four hundred of the Irish chieft aod 
their attendants were treacherously massacred at a conference 
with the English authorities. In 1848, 0*Gonnell held one of 
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tkifi monster meetinge here. Before the Uoion, Atfay had two 
l^.P.s. The town is pleasantly situated on the Barrow. 

JKtldare{2f229), "the Oak Wood," sprang up round the fionons 
convent of St. Bridget, which was founded in 480, and soon 
&fter, the place rose to the rank of a bishop's see. In the seventh 
century the king of Leinster resigned his crown, and in time 
became abbot of the monastery here. The Danes plundered the 
town several times. 

Maynooth (2,201) has a celebrated Catholic college, founded 
in 1798, and supported chiefly by a state grant. In the neigh- 
bourhood is the estate of Ireland's only duke —Leinster, whose 
inferior titles are, Earl and Marquis of Kildare. 

Monastereven (2,933). A monastery was founded here by 
O'Dempsey, prince of Ossory, in 1178. The abbot sat in par- 
liament. 

Naas (3,471) is a very ancient place, and was once the capital 
of the kingdom of Leinster. In 1454, the earl of Kildare held a 
parliament here. There yet remains an old castle, finely situated. 
The town waUs are now reduced to a few fragments. 

IX. — KILKENNY. 

Population, 138,773; Area, 773 square miles. — 
The soil is of various qualities, but for the most part 
light and dry. Between the Nore and Barrow the 
surface is hilly and mountainous. The smokeless coal 
is inferior, and therefore little used. Some of the 
best wheat and meadow lands in Ireland lie along the 
Suir. 

This county is part of the ancient Ossory — so called 
from jRi, " a king," as this territory was granted on the 
condition of supplying a guard to the king of Munster. 
The number of religious houses was formerly very 
great. In the reign of John it was made a county. 

CaUan (2,865). The Augustinian convent of this place existed 
till the sack by Cromwell. 
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Castle Comer (1,695), Coniarf a "cliff," is in the centre of the 
coal-fields on the river Deen. 

Kilkenny (20,283), ''Kenny's, orCannice's, Church." The 
black abbey (Dominican) of this place was founded in 1225, by 
the earl of Pembroke. In 1816 this was repaired and beautified 
in a style of superior elegance. In 1380, the notorious Statutes 
of Kilkenny prohibited, under severe penalties, marriage or 
fosterage, &c., with the native race. 1590, some of the clergy 
were tortured and beheaded on account of their unbending 
attachment to the Old Creed. 1641, the Catholic Confederates 
held their divided councils here. 1650, the city surrendered to 
Cromwell. Swift, Congreve, and Berkeley were educated here. 
It is the birthplace of the brothers Banim, the celebrated 
novelists. Dr. Cane, another gifted Irishman, lately deceased, 
was a native and resident of the "fair citie." There are a 
Catholic college and several handsome public buildings. Pre- 
vious to 1800— the date of the Union— Kilkenny had several 
extensive woollen manufactories ; but these are now all but 
extinct. There are several miscellaneous manufactures. 



X. — king's county. 

PopiUati<m, 112,080 ; Area, 661 square miles. — 
This county is in many parts ferbile ; but about a third 
of it is occupied by bogs and mountains. The soil in 
some places is rich and fertile, in others it is light and 
gravelly. The principal produce is wheat, oats, and 
potatoes. This was anciently called Offaly or Hi- 
Failye. Columb-Kille erected a monastery at Durrow 
in 550. The once famous schools of Clonmacnoise, on 
the Shannon, were founded in the sixth century. The 
archbishop of Cashel, who was king as well, defeated 
Flan, monarch of Ireland, here. In the reign of 
Philip and Mary this district received its present 
name. 

£irr, or ParsonaUnon (5,481), was represented by two M.P.S. 
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It now makes great quantities of whisky^ instead of woollen 
goods, in which it had a large trade till the Union. The great 
telescope and an observatory of the earl of Kosse may be seen 
here. 

Tullamore{6,864)—TulUi, "a hill, "if ore, "great"— is the assize 
town of the county, and has a considerable trade in agricultural 
produce. 

XI. — LONGFORD. 

Population, 82,350 ; Area, 420 square miles. — 
The northern part is mostly mountainous, and the 
south-west side is an extensive bog. The county, for 
the rest, is very fertile. Limestone and clay-slate are 
abundant. The mountains contain iron ore of ex- 
cellent quality. The Shannon flows along the west side, 
separating it from Roscommon. Longford is the 
ancient Annaly, the principality of O'Ferrall. In the 
year 483, St. Mel was bishop of Ardagh, a place 
afterwards plundered by the Danes, and its records 
destroyed. It was created a county by Elizabeth. 
Linens and coarse woollens are manufactured. 

Cfranard (2,i7l) — Orion, "land," hudArd, "high" — ^hasavery 
high mote and some lakes near it. It was burned by the Scots 
under Edward Bruce, in 1315, and incorporated by Charles II. 
Had two M.P.s till the Union, when its independence was sold 
to the government for £15,000. 

Longford (6,387). This was the capital of the OTerrals, 
one of whom founded a Dominican convent in 1400, which was 
celebrated for its learned inmates. In 1595, the place was 
burned by O'Donnell of Tirconnell, in dispossessing the English. 
In 1667 it was incorporated by Charles II. 

Xn. — •LOUTH. 

Population, 90,812 ; Area, 315 square miles. — This, 
the smallest county in Ireland, is situated in the north 
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east corner of Leinster. The sarface is undulatiDg 

and the soil fertile and well cultivated. It is watered 

by the Bojne and other rivers. This was the native 

county of St. Bxddget. It suffered much in the Danish 

invasion, and was formed into a county in 1210. It was 

famous for its numerous religious houses. 

Ardee (8,944). Id 1207, a priory and hospital were founded 
here ; and this, with a Carmelite convent, were destroyed at the 
'* Reformation." It is in the midst of a rich corn district. 

Carlingford (1,437), on the hay of the same name, has the 
rains of a castle of King John, whose base is washed by the 
sea ; and the ruins of a convent also. This place is fiuoaed for 
its oysters. 

DaooHEDA (16,845)— 77m Bridge of the Ford— la ntuate on the 
Boyne. St. Patrick built a church near it. 1224, the archbishop 
of Armagh founded a convent here. {Several other religious 
houses were subsequently established. Here, in 1649, Cromwell 
had two priests beheaded ; and six superior, and several other 
officers, with 3,000 men, were massacred by his order. The 
head of the saintly Archbishop Plunkett is preserved here in the 
Dominican convent. This holy prelate was condemsed, after a 
mock trial in London, and hanged at Tyburn in 1681. No 
Irish jury could be found to imbrue their hands in hia blood. 
He was first simply charged with being an ** over-zealous papist ;" 
but after six months' close imprisonment, a ''Popish plot," 
sustained by the most abominable peijury, was hatched for his 
destruction. Burnet says of the archbishop, that he' was "a 
wise and sober man, fond of living quietly, and under subjection 
to the government, without engaging in intrigues of state." 
On July 1, 1690, the Irish, who always took the part of the 
Stuarts, were signally defeated near Drogbeda by the forces of 
William III., who led them in person, while James II. took 
his place on the neighbouring hill of Donore, and was the first 
to fly away when he saw the issue of the contest was no longer 
doubtful. Hurrying to Dublin, he exclaimed to the countess of 
Tyrconnell, the lord-lieutenant's lady, '*Your countrymen, 
madam, can run well." ** But," responded the spirited lady, 
"I see your majesty has won the race ;" for James was 
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the first who hore the saddening intelligence of his own signal 
defeat. 

" Rusty the swords onr fathers unsheath'd — 
William and James are tum'd to clay — 
Long did we till the wrath they hequeathM, 
Bed was the crop and bitter the pay ! 
Freedom fled us ! 
Knaves misled us I 
Under the feet of the foeman we lay ; 
Riches and strength, 
We'll win them at length, 
For orange and green will carry the day." 

Dwnddlk {Tl2,H6). In 944 a dreadful sea-fight took place 
here between the Danes and Irish ; the latter fought for the 
recovery of the king of Munster (Callaghan Caishal), and were 
saccessfal. In 1815 the adventurous Edward Bruce wascroWned 
here. A priory was founded here in the reign of Henry II. 
This town was the scene of frequent contests between the 
O'NeillSy the O'^Donnells, and the English. It is an assize town ; 
has a considerable export of provisions, a pin-fjetctory, and 
flax-mills. 

Louth (1,842). This place was a city in the twelfth century. 
St. Malachi founded a church here. The church and town were 
pillaged by the Danes, but subsequently repaired. 

XIII. — MEATH. 

Population, 140,750 ; Area, 965 square miles. — 
This is a level county. The scenery along the Boyne 
is beautifully diversified with wood and cliff Meath 
has about ten miles of sea-coast. The soil is a rich 
loam, and the minerals limestone and copper. In the 
early history of Ireland it ranked as a fifth and in- 
dependent province. It contains the celebrated hill, 
" Tara of the Kings." From the fifth to the eleventh 
century the O'Neills held the sovereignty of Meath. 
In 1172 Hugh de Lacy was created count palatine of 
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IMeath, when it became part of the English Pale. The 
religious houses were very numerous ; and tlie number 
of distinguished men of letters to whom Meath gave 
birth was very great. The lamented Frederick Lucas 
was M.P. for this county. 

Kells (4,038). This was formerly one of the first cities in 
Ireland, and contained the great abbey of Columbkill^ founded 
in 550. In 967, Sitric, the Dane, attacked the place, but was 
routed by the great O'Neill, monarch of Ireland. The abbey 
was six times burned, but as often rebuilt. It contained one of 
the finest libraries in the kingdom, MSS. of Columkill, &c. It 
is picturesquely situated on the Blackwater. 

Navan (3,626), at the junction of the Boyne and Blackwater, 
was represented until 1800. It contains a Protestant and 
Catholic seminary. The splendid rain of Athlumney Castle 
adjoins the town. Navan has an increasing trade in com. 

Trim (1,905). Mortimer, earl of March, died here in 1424. 
A destructive fire ravaged the 'town in 1506. The parliament 
that sat here in the fifteenth century enacted some exterminating 
laws against the native Irish. 

XIV. — queen's oqunty. 

Population, 111,623; Area, 664 square miles. — 
This is a rich and beautiful county. The mountains 
of Sliebhbloom separate it from the King's County. In 
the east division the hills form a picturesque object 
from the surrounding flat country. The minerals are 
iron ore, marbles, freestone, ochre, &c. The soil is 
fertile, except where bogs occur. The Barrow and 
Nore take their rise in the Sliebhbloom mountains. 
The part bordering on Carlow contains extensive 
collieries. It received its present name in the reign 
of Mary : previously it was called Leix. The cele- 
brated Rory 0' Moore ruled here, and maintained a 
rugged independence till 1578. 
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Alheyleix (5,646). An abbey was founded here by O'Moore, 
in 1183. In 1558 the inmates were all butchered by the 
myrmidons of Queen Elizabeth, who had just come into possession 
of the crown. There are some woollen manufactories. The 
public buildings are neat and commodious. 

Mountmellick (5,257), mostly inhabited ,by Quakers, is a 
thriving and industrious town. It has a beet-sugar manu- 
factory. 

PORTARLINGTON (2,728), on the Barrow, is a very pretty 
towD, and surrounded by the residences of several wealthy 
families. Soap and caudles are manufactured. Several French 
Protestant exiles settled here. 

XV. — ^WESTMEATH. 

Population, 111,408; Area, 678 square miles. — 
The surface is much diversified. There is Dothing like 
a mountain, but plenty of low hills, lakes, and valleys. 
In one of these lakes, Turgesius, the Danish chiefbain, 
was drowned by the people he had so cruelly oppressed. 
There is a deal of bog, but elsewhere the soil is very 
fertile. It formerly belonged to the posterity of the 
celebrated Niall of the Nine Hostages. 

Oliver Goldsmith, a great and gifted poet, was born 

at Lissoy, dn this county (1729), six miles north-east 

from Athlone. His native village was, it seems, 

" Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain. 
Where health and plenty cheer'd the labouring swain ; 
Where smiling Spring its earliest visit paid. 
And parting Summer's lingering bloom delayed." 

Like every true Irishman, he tenderly loved home, 
and yearned to return to it : — 

" In all my wand'rings round this world of care, 
In all my grief — and God has given me share — 
I still had hopes, my latest hour to crown. 
Amid these humble bowers to lay me down." 
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The Abb6 McGeo-ghe-han, who published his history 
of Ireland in 1758, was a native of this county. 

MuLLiNOAR (4,799) formerly had two M.P.s. Several ancient 
coins and gold ornaments have been disinterred here. This 
place was held by Ginkle for William III. in 1689. It formerly 
contained an Augudtinian priory. It has tanneries, breweries, 
and woollen mills. 

XTI. — WEXFORD. 

PopiUation, 179,790 ; Area, 934 square miles. — 
The surface of this county is irregular. It is well 
watered by the Slaney, which is navigable as far as 
Enniscorthy. The hills are detached. There is a 
great deal of level land, producing large crops of 
barley and other grain. The coast-line is 108 miles 
in length. The minerals are clay-slate, quartz rock, 
granite, greenstone, and porphyry in a few places. 

St. Patrick, on his great missionary enterprise, 

landed in this county in the fifth century. A bare 

detail of the number of religious edifices would fill 

too much of our space. This county took a prominent 

part in the rebellion of 1798. 

Enniscorthy (7,735) was taken by Cromwell, and by the 
rebels of *98, who were afterwards defeated on Vinegar-bill, in 
the neighbourhood. 

New Ross (7,098) is a pleasant, flourishing town, on the slope 
of a hill. In 1417, Kavanagh, king of Leinster, was poisoned 
here. Dr. Doyle, bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, the celebrated 
J.K.L. was bom here, 1786. New Boss capitulated to 
Cromwell. 

Wexford (12,819), at the mouth of the Slaney, has a large 
export trade. This town was treacherously betrayed to Crom- 
well, by one Captain Stafford, who commanded the castle. The 
garrison, consisting of 2,000 men, with their commander. 
Sir Edward Butler, were massacred, in their endeavour to 
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escape ; 'while siz priests and 300 women, who on their knees 
besought the mercy of the iron-hearted tyrant, were foully 
massacred under the shadow of the cross in the public square, 
by his fanatic ruffian soldiery ! 

** He found them there, the young, the old. 

The maiden and the wife ; 
Their guardians brave in death were cold. 

Who dared for them the strife. 
Three hundred fell — the stifled prayer 

Was quench'd in woman's blood ; 
Kor youth, nor age, could move to spare 

From slaughter's crimson flood." 

Wexford joined the rebellion of '98. It contains the ruins of 
several religious houses. The harbonr is seven miles in length, 
and a shifting sand-bank at its mouth, inconvenient for large 
vessels, is in rapid progress of removal 

XVII. — WICKLOW. 

Population, 98,978 ; Area, 781 square miles. — 
This county is far-famed for its beautiful, sublime 
scenery. The mountains are in the middle. In 
ancient times it was extensively wooded. The oak- 
wood of Shillelagh is on the borders of Wexford : 
who has not heard of the famous ** Sprig of Shillelagh] " 
Some of the mount-ains reach an altitude of 3,000 feet. 
The valleys are of surpassing loveliness and wild, ro- 
mantic beauty, — Glenmalure, Imail, the Glen of. the 
Downs, Glendalough, with its ruins of the seven 
churches, and a round tower in good preservation, 
besides the bed of St. Kevin, connected in poetic legend 
with the tragic fate of Elathleen (see G(iffin*s and 
Moore's poems), together with the ^^ sweet vale of 
Avoca." 

The coast (35 miles) is nearly all precipitous. The 

o 
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soil in the plains and valleys is very prodactive. Lead, 

copper, iron, and gold are the principal mineraLa. The 

family of St. Laurence O'Toole were the princes and 

owners of this county. Schomherg fell by the hand of 

an O'Toole at the Boyne, and others of them were 

distinguished officers of the Lish brigade. 

BaltingloM. (4,168). In 1151 the king of Leinster founded 
an abbey bare for Cistercian friars. There are calico print-works 
and bleach-greens in the neigbbonrbood. 

Bray (8,156), on tbe coast, is a very charming watering- 
place. The vicar of this place repeatedly changed his religion 
to snit tbe taste of tbe sovereigns, at the period of tbe ** Reforma- 
tion/' in order that he might retain his living, and die vicar of 
Bray. 

WiCKLOW (3,141) means "harbonr -of ships." The 0*Toole8 
and others founded some religious bouses here, which were 
confiscated at the " Beformation." This is a very neat town, 
haying a considerable trade in the export of metallic ores. 

MUNSTER. 

Six counties ; viz. : — 1. Clare. 2. Cork. 3. Kerry, 
4. Limerick. 5. Tipperary. 6. Waterford. 

" Momonia, when Nature embellish *d the tint 
Of thy fields and thy meadows so fair ; 
Did she ever intend that a tyrant should print 
The footsteps of slavery there ) " 

Boundaries. — North, Connaught; east, Leinster; 
soutb and west, tbe Atlantic Ocean. 

The suiface is varied from the highest elevation to 
the gentlest slope, and the scenery is in many pmrts 
grand and beantiful. It has a line of hills on the eai^ 
from which run off to the west three irregular chains, 
the south one of which throws ofif several branches as 
it approaches the ocean. The rivers of Munster mn 
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in every direction seaward, and some inland to unite 
"with the greater ones. It has the Suir on the eaat, 
side ; the Lee and Bandon on the south ; the Shannon 
on the north, into which fall several considerable rivers. 
!Ebccept in the south-east and north-west (Waterford 
and Clare), its coast-liue is deeply indented by the sea^ 
in many places forming secure and spacious harbours. 

This province was formerly divided into Desmond, 
Tbomond, Ormond, and Decies. St. Patrick spent 
seven years in it. The Danes overran it, but they 
received many severe checks from the natives under 
their various leaders, until their final overthrow at 
Clontarf In 1260 it was in arms against the Euglish, 
although its chiefs, Dermot McCarthy and O'Brien, 
had tamely submitted to Henry II. in 1172. Three hun- 
dred years later it rose in resistance to the government 
of Elizabeth. After the defeat and death of Desmond, 
more than half a million of its broad acres were con- 
fiscated, and the original owners were either hanged or 
banished. Again it bore the horrors of being overrun 
by Inchiquin, Cromwell, and William III. *' The 
Protector" sent 80,000 of the inhabitants to slaveiy 
in the West Indies, all of whom, save twenty, perished 
iu the short space of six years. 

XVIIl. — CLARK 

PopulcUion, 212,348; Areck^ 1,125 square mile& — 
This large county is generally mountainoufly but the 
valleys between are extremely fertile. Lead and iron 
ore have been found in several places, and coals are said 
to be abundant, but are only raised in small quantities, 

o 2 
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There are extensive bogs. The whole western coast 
does not contain one secure harbour. This coast is in 
general rocky and precipitous : — 

*' In dark array, 
Hanging o'er the western wave.** 

It has several small harbours on the Shannon. 

Clare was anciently called Thomond. The O'Briens 
of Thomond renounced their faith and retained their 
property. St. Colman, who led an ascetic life like the 
Baptist, was a native of Burrin, in this county. The 
abbey of Corcumroe was built for Cistercians by Xing 
Donald O'Brien in 1194. 

Clare has immortalized itself by courageously, and 
at great sacrifice, electing O'Connell to the Imperial 
Parliament in 1828-9. This memorable event heralded 
the Emancipation of the Catholics in 1829. 

Eknis (12,165), on the river Fergus, contains the cathedral 
church of the diocese of Killalo. Its Gothic ahhey, founded 
by O'Brien in 1247, is one of the finest in the kingdom. The 
palace of the O'Brien, which stood at Olonroad, was burned 
by others of his kindred, for abandoning his faith, and degrading 
himself by the acceptance of a title from Henry YIII. The 
export of provisions is considerable. 

Killalo (3,496) is a neat little town, dating as far back as the 
sixth century, when a church was erected here by St. Molua, 
from whom the place takes its name. The cathedral was a struc- 
ture of the twelfth century, raised by O'Brien. Somewhere 
near was the celebrated palace of Kincora, of which no vestige 
can now be traced. 

'' Oh where, Kincora ! is Brian the great ? 

And where is the beauty that once was thine ? 
Oh, where are the princes and nobles that sate 
At the feast in thy ^alls, and drank the red wine t 

Where, oh, Kincora ! 
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** Oh where, Kincora t are thy valorous lords ? 
Oh whither, thou hospitable^ are they gone ? 
Oh where are the Dalcassians, of the trusty swords ? 
And where are the warriors Brian led on ? 

Where, oh, Kincora V* 

KiUrw^ (13,946) — KiU, a church — is an important town, on 
the lower Shannon. It has a large export trade, and is fiimoiis 
for its flagstones. It has also some woollen and linen manu&c- 
tures, and the produce of the fisheries is considerable, 

XIX. — CORK. 

FopvlcUiony 563,158 ; Arec^ 2,885 square miles.— 
This, the largest and most populous county in Ireland, 
has a very varied surface, forming in many places 
sublime scenery. The mountains and elevated land 
run chiefly from east to west. Those in the west 
district are . bare and rocky. The county is drained 
principally by the rivers Blackwater, Lee,* and 
Bandon, which run parallel to each other from the 
west to east, and fall respectively into Youghal, Cork, 
and Kinsale harbours. The land along the course of 
these rivers, as well as in other large districts, parti- 



* The Lee rises in the celebrated lake of Gougane Barra—the 
recess of St. Finbar. 

" There is a lone island in lone Gougane Barra, 
Where Allua of songs rushes forth like an arrow ; 
In deep-yalley'd Desmond, a thousand wild fountains 
Gome down to that lake from their home in the mountains. 

* « * • 

'' Still, still in those wilds might young liberty rally, 
And send forth her strong shout over mountain and valley* 
The Star of the West may yet rise in its glory. 
And the land that was darkest be brightest in story." 
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cularly the north and east parts of the county, is 
very fertile. Its coast-line contains several capacious 
harbours. The minerals are coal, copper, iron, and 
limestone. The fisheries are very important. 

Cork formed the principal part of the ancient Des- 
mond, of which the McCarthys were kings : afterwards 
It came into the possession of the Geraldines. It 
abounded with religious houses, the picturesque and 
magnificent ruins of which remain to this day. At the 
close of 1 649 the whole county was overrun, pillaged, and 
almost depopulated. What Cromwell left undestroyed 
was not spared by either Ludlow or Inchiquin. The 
natives fought several battles against Inchiquin and 
his troops at Cnocknanuss, Liscarrol, and other places. 

For civil purposes, Cork is divided into the East 
and West Ridings. 

Bandon (9,049) is pleasantly situated on the Bandon river, a 
beautiful stream^ celebrated by Spenser as ** the pleasant Bandon 
crowned by many a wood." This is a modem town, erected in 
the reign of James I., and peopled by an English colony. Until 
the Union, it hardly permitted a Catholic within it. Walls it 
had not so recently, for these were demolished soon after their 
erection by O'Brien and McCarthy, and never rebuilt. Who 
has not heard the intolerant distich on the old gate of Bandon ? 

"Turk, Jew, or Atheist 
May enter here, but no Papist." 

The muoh-Kkeaded '* Papists " are now, however, the majority. 
The Union proved lata! to the cotton and other manu^turea 
that previously flourished here. There is a Presentation con- 
vent. A fine Catholic church is in progress of erection. 

Bcmtry (^,985) belonged to th« 0*S«ilivaii tribe^ that bravely 

to the last oMrried on the war of independence. They built a 

Franciscan convent here in 1380. The scenery round is of the 

"t picturesque desoriptiou. Tbe town stands at the liead 
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of the bay — a beantifal, extensive harbour, which is bat little 
used. 

CltarleviUe (4,984) — so called from Charles II. — ^previously 
Batbgogau — was represented in the Irish Parliament* Formerly 
it had a good woollen and linen trade. 

GoBK (86«485), " a marsh/' sprung up round the monastery 
of St. Finbar early in the seventh century. This saint was 
renowned for learning and wisdom, and his monastery was 
thronged with students and disciples, native and foreign. His 
body was bnried here. The city formerly contained six abbeys. 
It was eleven times plundered by the Danes, and its king, 
Diarmid McCarthy, basely surrendered it on the first summons 
of the English invader, but soon repented, and was thundering 
at its gates to retake it. Henry II. granted the place to Cogaa 
and FitzStephen. The citizens long continued a foreign garrison 
among the hostile natives, who often laid ineffectual siege to it. 
In 1649, it was quietly surrendered to CromwelL It rebelled 
against James I., but opened its gates to Mountjoy in 1603. 
In 1690, Cork was reduced to the rule of William and Mary. 
Besides the usual institutions, Cork has several valuable literary 
and scientific societies : the Cork Institution, Queen's College, 
Public Library, and fine arts associations, and a Young Men's 
Society, one of those admirable creations of the Very Rot. Br. 
O'Brien, which might serve as a model to societies of far higher 
pretensions. The trade of Cork is very extensive, and greater 
than that of any other port of Ireland except Belfast. The har- 
bour is eleven miles below the city, completely land-locked, and 
capable of sheltering an immense fleet. Cork has given birth 
to a host of celebrities in learning and art. Shandon church, 
on the north side of the city, has its praises snng by '' Father 
Prout:"— 

''Those bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee." 

The ciiy is delightfully situated, chiefly on an island of the river 
Lee, and '* is a handsome, well-built, and well-lighted town." 
A statue is about to be raised to the truly benevolent Father 
3fatthew, who commenced his labours here in the great Temper^ 
ftuoe movement. 
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DoneraiU (4,840). Near this pretty town is Kilcolemao 
Castle, once the property of the Desmonds. Next it belonged 
to the poet Spenser, vrho was a furious hater of the natives, 
who took a terrible revenge on the author of the "Fairy 
Queen ;" for they burned his castle, which drove him for ever 
from the country. Spenser's plan for pacifying the Irish was to 
bum their corn crops, and thus cruelly starve the poor creatures. 
Ben Jonson tells us that "the said Spenser died for lack of bread 
in King-street, 1598 ! " 

Fermoy (9,432) is a well-built, very healthy town, on the 
Blaokwater. There is a large military station. This place had 
its king previous to the Conquest. In 1170, a Cistercian abbey 
was founded. The scenery on the Blackwater here is of tho 
most charming descriptioB^ 

Kanturk{Q,502)—Cean, "a head;" and Twc, " a wild boar." In 
the neighbourhood are the massive ruins of *' McDonagh's Polly" 
— a large castle, the completion of which was forbidden by the 
government of Elizabeth. This is the native place of the celebrated 
Barry Yelverton, afterwards Lord Avonmore. At Newmarket, 
a small town (population, 1,899), five miles from Kanturk, the 
patriotic and celebrated Counsellor Curran was born, in 1750.* 

Kinacde (5,506), "a headland on the. sea," had its charter 
from Edward III. It is a very ancient seaport. It gives tho 
title of baron to De Courcy, who is allowed to wear his hat in 
the presence of royalty. This privilege is as old as the reiga 
of King John, when Baron De Coarcy performed such feats of 
courage and strength, that the king desired he would demand 
his reward. The baron, instead of a more substantial favour, 
asked that he and his successors should be allowed to wear their 
hats in the sovereign's presence. The streets are very ste^ and 



* Curran's first triumph at the bar was obtained on the 
occasion of a suit undertaken on behalf of a parish priest who 
was grossly insulted by an insolent " nobleman " (Dotteraile). 
When it is remembered that Curran was a Protestant, and that 
the harassing penal code was then no dead letter, who can &ii 
to admire the integrity and fearlessness of the daring and distin- 
guished young advocate ? 
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narrow, like tbe streets of Spanish towns. "The boatman of 
Kinsale " is allowed to be a clever fellow : — 

" Tbe wind that round the Fastnet sweeps 

Is not a whit mora pnre^ 

The goat that down Cnocsheehly leaps 

Has not a foot more sure ; 

Ko firmer hand, nor fiercer eye. 

E'er faced an autumn gale ; 

Be Conrcy's heart is not so high — 

The boatman of Kinsale." 

Edward III. gave Kinsale its charter, 1833. In 1380, the 
Spaniards made a hostile descent, but were defeated. In 1602, 
they again arrived, and some Irish droops made forced marches 
to render them assistance ;- but these suffered themselves to be 
surprised and repulsed. by the English. The Spaniards then 
provided for their own safety by a timely capitulation. 

Macroom (4,794) is a very ancient town, finely situated on the 
SuUane, in the midst of a hilly district. Two miles west of the 
town is the castle of Oarriga-fooca, built by the McCarthys of 
Drishane, on a frightful precipice overlooking « foaming torront, 
Macroon Castle was the birthplace of Admiral Sir William Penn, 
&ther of the Quaker settler of Pennsylvania. 

McUlow (9,279). This is a charming healthy town on the 
Blaokwater. It is famoos- for its medicioal springs. The earls 
of Desmond were once the owners .of the place, but upon their 
attainder it became, by marriage, the property of Sir John 
Jephson, whose descendant. Sir Denham, now owns and repre- 
sents the borough. Ji^ 1641 and 1690^ Mallow was tbe scene 
of some fighting. The town, has been representei^ since 1688. 

Queenatown (11,428) was called Cove till 1849, when it received 
the new name in compliment to the Queen's visit. It has rapidly 
progressed from a mere village to a. handsome town, owing to 
the military and naval establishments in its neighbourhood. 

ToughaX (11,311), on the mouth of the Blackwater, has a con- 
siderable inland and seaward trade. It is very ancient, and once 
had four abbeys, with other religious edifices. Dermot 0*Sullivan 
took the town for the earl of Desmond: It readily pronounced 
for the Protector, Cromwell. Sir Walter Raleigh planted the 
first potato here, which he brought from America. Raleigh was 
mayor of Youghal, 1588. 
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XX. — KERBY. 

« 

FopiUation, 238,239; Area, 1,853 square miles. — 
The greater part of the surface is covered with 
mountains — Camtaul and McGillicuddy's Reeks reach 
an altitude of more than 3,000 feet. The general 
aspect is dreary and desolate, but the climate is mild. 
The scenery is frequently remarkable for its sublimity 
and grandeur. The extensive coast-line (242 miles) 
possesses several good harbours. There are large 
tracts of bog. The principal minerals are copper, lead, 
and coal. Kerry formerly belonged to the O'Connors, 
Fitzmaurices, and Desmonds. It is full of ecclesiastical 
and military remains, and derives its name from a son 
of Sang Fergus. The agrieulture is very badly con- 
ducted. There are 32,761 acres of water. 0*Connell 
was bom at Cahircivcen, in this county ; his family 
residence, Derrynane Abbey. 

duUeisland (6,750). Midway between this town andTralee 
the great earl of Desmond was surprised and slain by a creature 
of the English, 1588. 3£Iizabetii eaosed his head to be impaled 
on London Bridge. 

lXngle(8f507), the most westerly town in Ireland, is a handsome 
seaport, with its houses built in the Spanish style. It is a very 
healthy sea-bathing station. Dingle was the scene of much per- 
secuting barbarity ; the victims being principally the Irish eccle- 
siastics who landed here during the time of penal laws. 

^enmore (1,500) is a pretty town, romantically situated amidst 
the mountains at the head of Kenmare Bay. The town gives 
the title of earl to the noble family of Brown. There is an 
excellent salmon-fishery. 

KiUamey (5,962), near the east shore of the lower lake, is 
crowded with visitors, who flock hither in the tourist season, 
attracted by the beautiful and romantic scenery of the neigh- 
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bonrhood. The lakes themselveB are tbree in number, and are 
connected, and their waters discharged into the Athmtic by the 
Lnne. There are some venerable ecclesiastical remains on the 
islands in these lakes.* 

. Listotoel (5,934), fifteen miles north of Tvalee, is pleasantly 
situated on the riyer Feale. It is neatly bnilt and well kept. 
The castle, which is still in tolerable preservation, was the last 
fortress that yielded to Elisabeth. The town gives the title of 
earl to the family of Hare. 

Traleb (16,271) has a good export trade in com, batter, &o. 
It elects one M.P. The name is from tra, the strand, and lea, 
the sea. It oontains the usual cowity buildings. 

XXI. — LIMERICK. 

FopulcUioH, 201,619; Arecb, 1,061 square miles. — 
The surface is in general an undulating plain, rising 
into hills in the north-east and south-west. The soil, 
especially in the valley of the Shannon — the only 
considerable river — is of surpassing fertility. This 
county contained numerous religious houses and 
several feudal castles, long since in ruins. 1180, 
Henry II. granted "the kingdom of Limerick" to 
Fitzherbert, from whom it passed and repassed to 
several owners, by confiscation, &g. Trap, sandstone, 
and limestone are the prevailing rocks. Iron, lead 
and copper are found, but are little worked. 



* " Bweet lanisf alien, fiure thee well. 

May calm and sunshine long be thine 1 
How fair thou art, let others tell. 

While but to feel how fiiir is mine 1 
Sweet Innisfiillen, fare thee well : 

And long may light around thee smile. 
As soft as on that evening fell 

When fint I saw that faixy isle." 
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Atkeaton (3,990) is a town of high antiquity The pariah 
chnrch, founded in 1298, belonged to the fiunous order of Knighta 
Templars. In the reign of Charles I. the town was walled and 
extensive. 

''Adare, Askeaton, and Kilmallock, hail, 
Cathedral monuments of Innisiail." 

The town is one mile and a half from the Shannon, and the 
river Deel, on which it stands, is navigable for small craft. 

KUmaUoch (1,964), called " the Baalbeo of Ireland/' on account 
of the extent and grandeur of its ruins, derives its name firom a 
saint who flourished here in the seventh century. This was a 
walled town of Desmond's, and was rebuilt by Sydney in the 
reign of Elizabeth. There is also a round tower. Towards the 
end of the sixteenth century, Fitzmaurice of Kerry inflicted such 
injuries on it, that it has never since recovered. 

"Thus shall memory often, in dreams sublime, 
Catch a glimpse of the days that are over. 
And, sighing, look through the waves of Time 
For the long-faded glories they cover." 

LiMEBiCK (53,448), the fourth city in Ireland for trade and 
commerce, is finely situated on both sides of the Shannon. It 
is famous for the manufactures of lace, gloves, and fishing tackle. 
St. Munchin was first bishop, in the seventh century. The 
Danes were established here as early as the ninth century. The 
cathedral of St. Mary was founded by King Donald O'Brien, in 
1170 ; this edifice is still in existence. The English had early 
possession of Limerick. 1642, the city was in the possession 
of the Irish. 1651, the bishop of Emly (O'Brien) was here 
executed by Ireton. The most remarkable event in the history 
of Limerick is the heroic resistance it made against the forces of 
King William III. and his generals in 1690-1, under the leader- 
ship of Sarsfield. At length the city honourably capitulated, 
but the celebrated "treaty," solemnly signed by the contending 
parties, was shamefully violated by William III. and the Eng^ 
lish Parliament. Soon after this capitulation, the principal part 
of the Irish troops emigrated with their distinguished leader, 
and sought, and readily received, service in various armies on 
the continent. They were periodically followed by others, who 
mainly contributed, to inflict a signal d^eat on the English at 
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Fontenoy.* Bespecting the Irish brigade, George 11. uttered the 
memorable exclamation,—" Cursed be the laws that deprive nie 
of such subjects ! '* Limerick is about to do itself credit by erect- 
ing a statue of her renowoed defender Sarsfield. 

XXII. — ^TIPPERARY. 

Population, 338,487 ; Area, 1,659 square miles. — 
This fine county has a very varied surface, and very 
extensive tracts of fertile land, in some places called 
the Golden Yale. There are, however, large ranges 
of bog .and mountain. Some of the mountains — 
Knoekmealdown, and certain peaks of the Galtees — 
attain an elevation of 3,000 feet. The Suir performs 
the principal drainage, having a course of eighty miles 
through it from north to south. 

The minerals are coal, copper, lead, quartz, silver, 

and slate. The occupations of the people are chiefly 

agricultural, and wheat and other com crops, of 

fiuperior quality, are grown. This was made a county 

palatine by Edward III. The numerous religious 

houses, with their lands and valuables, were plundered 

by Henry YIII., Edward VI., and Elizabeth ; and the 

faithful priests with their flocks were often pursued, 

fiorprised, and slain in the mountain fastnesses, whither 

they fled to worship Crod according to the dictates of 

their conscience. 

Cahir (3,694)-^^^ cUy, on the Suir — ^has a fine castle and 
park, now owned by Lord Glengall. In the wars of Elizabeth 
it often changed masters. It is a very handsome town, at the 
foot of the Galtee mountains. 



* " On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, like eagles in the sun, 
With bloody plumes the Irish stand — the field is 
fought and won." 
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CarridMmSuir (8,202). O'Hurlej, tbe CatliolSo srohbisliop 
of Cashel, was arreBted here, sent to Dublin, where be was put 
to death by Loftus, the primaie and chanoellor. There is aa 
old castle here of the Ormond fiunily, and an aBcieut abbey of 
1836, presenting some carious architeotural features. The 
vicinity is very beautiful. The place was formerly eufifaged in 
the woollen trade. There is considerable trade in agricultural 
produce. 

Ocuhd (5,888), although « city, is now a poor town. Its 
principal interest arises from the storied and venerable ruins vx 
its neighbourhood. Core, the king of Munster, was the first 
royal resident. A.D. 445, Aongas, the king, was baptized by 
St. Patrick. The point of the saint's crosier sticking acci- 
dentally in his foot, he bore it bravely, believing it to be a pari 
of the ceremony. In 848, the king ofCashel slew as many as 
29,000 Danes in three terrible engagements. The famous Gal- 
laghan was king in tbe tenth century, and he was likewise 
distinguished for his defeats of those fierce invaders. In 1101, the 
monarch gave Cashel entirely to the Church ; and the several 
archbishops wisely and well administered their revenues, build- 
ing and beautifying the cathedral and numerous other religious 
edifices.* The kings were inaugurated on the famous rock of 
Cashel, which stands isolated in a rich and fertile plain, where 
there is also a round tower ninety feet high, and fifty-si^ feet ia 
circumference. 

Clonmkl (15,204)— "the plain of honey "—is a busy, thriving 
town, on both sides of the Suir. It has the usual county buildings, 
and is a great market for agricultural produce. It had extensive 
woollen manufactures till the Union (1800). It is tbe birth- 
place of Sterne, author of several remarkable works, " Tristram 



* "'Tis that a glorious monument thou art 

Of the true &lth of old. 
When faith was one in all the nation's heart, 

Purer than purest gold. 
A light when darkness on the nations dwelt, 

In Erin found a home — 
The mind of Greece, the warm heart of the Celt^ 

The bravery of Bome." 
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Shandy/' &o. Father Sheehy and other priests were here put 
to death, in the " good old days " of priest-hunting. 

Nenagh (9,292), a thriring town in North Tipperary, has an 
ancient castle and round tower. The fine Franciscan convent 
here was suppressed by Henry VIII. In 1488 the English were 
driven out by O'Oarrol, when the town was barnt. In 1647 it 
was taken and sacked by Inchiquia. It is the assize town of 
North Tipperary. 

Tipperary (7,909) is a good bnsiness town ; the scenery round 
is romantic and beautifal. The trade in butter is very con* 
siderable. 

XXIXL — ^WATEIIFOBD. 

Popvlation, 138,754; Area, 721 square mUes. — 
The north-west and south-west parts are wild, bleak, 
and mountainous, and the east and south-east low 
and marshy ; about one-fourth of the surface is waste. 
The Oommeragh mountains (2,600 feet) cover a large 
extent of the county between Dungarvan and Olonmel. 
The Suir and the Blackwater rivers principally per- 
form the drainage. Mines of copper are profitably 
worked on the south coast. The county has several 
excellent harbours. It was anciently called Decies. 
Henrj II, formed it into a county. Sir Walter 
Ealeigh received 40,000 acres in Cork and Waterford. 

Ihimgarvan. (11,194). This town is much frequented by sea- 
bathers. Its maritime trade is small, but it is a considerable 
fishing-place. The name means "the house of Oarvan," who 
was a disciple of St. Finbar. It contains a splendid Catholic 
church, a ruined abbey, and castle. It has one M.P. ; the sitting 
member is the distinguished J. F. Maguire, the author of 
'* Borne, and its Ruler." 

Litmore (2,319),— irt», " house," if or, "great,"— is an epis- 
copal city in the midst of a fine country on the Blackwater. 
The schoob of Lismore were famous through the middle ages ; 
■indents from every dime flocked hither. Bt. Carthag founded 
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a moDMteiy here, 633, whidi was the origin of the city. The 
place suffered alike from the Danes and Eoglish. It still has a 
very fine cathedral, and an ancient castle of Sir Walter Kaleigh, 
now the property of the dnke of I>eYon8hire, The poet Con- 
greve and the philosopher Boyle were natives of Lismore. 

Watbbford (23,297) has the finest qosy, peihaps, in Eorope. 
Vessels of 800 tons can at any hoar reach it. The exports are 
very lu^e, — upwards of two millions annnally, — and there is a 
large glass-manaiactory. The new parts of the town are we 1 
built, and it is, on the whole, an interesting city. Strongbow 
and Henry II. landed here ; so did Richard II., 1399. Henry 
VII. granted the motto, ** urbs iniacta manet,** on account of 
the lojralty of the citizens in not siding with the pretenders 
Simnel and Warbeck ; aod Henry VIII, gave them a gilt sword 
to commemorate their fidelity. 

ULSTER. 

Nine counties ; viz. : — 1. Antrim. 2. Armagh. 3. 
Cavan. 4. Donegal. 5. Down. 6. Fermanagh. 7. 
Londonderry. 8. Monaghan. 9. Tyrone. 

Bound ARiEa — North and west the Atlantic Ocean ; 
south, Leinster and Connaught ; and east, the North 
Channel and Irish Sea. 

The surface contains great tracts of bog and moun- 
tain — about 200,000 acres of bog. Several of the 
valleys are very fruitful. Some of the mountains 
contain lead, coal, and other minerals. "The soil," 
says a writer, " is rich and fertile, the air sweet and 
temperate : its havens are safe and commodious ; its 
aspect is bold and picturesque ; it is filled with fertile 
and extensive plains ; it has majestic mountains and 
several small conical hills covered with fertility, green 
uplands and slopes and large lakes or loughs.*' It 
was anciently called Caige UUadh, Churches, monas- 
teries, and libraries were everywhere destroyed by 
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the Danes, and even the sanctuaries deluged with the 
blood of the clergy. 

The O'Neills, O'Donnells, and other Ulster princes, 
held out stoutly against the encroachments of Eliza- 
beth ; finally their lands were confiscated and planted 
by Scotch or English settlers under James I. These 
settlers were bound to build castles and other fortified 
places, and carefully to exclude the natives. In 1596, 
Ulster rose up in ineffectual rebellion. James I. con- 
fiscated no less than 385,000 acres. This province is 
distinguished for its manufactures — the linen-manu- 
fiu^ture is particularly flourishing. 

Ulster frequently gave monarchs to Ireland, and 
many brave chiefs to her armies. 

XXIV. — ANTRIM. 

FopibUUion, 352,264; Area, 1,018 square miles. — 
The general aspect is mountainous : it has extensive 
bogs ; and the surface gradually slopes to the coast of 
the famous Lough Neagh, which occupies 96,255 
acres of its surface, eighteen miles in length by eleven 
in breadth, and whose waters are famous for their 
petrifying properties. " A,D. 62, it is said. Lough 
Neagh buried immense plains, swept away villages 
and people, and hid the most elegant architectural 
remains beneath its rushing waters.** 



" On Lough NeAgh's banks as the fisherman strays, 
When the clear cold eve's declining. 
He sees the round towers of other days. 
In the waves beneath him shining." 

Antrim has 121 miles of coast line. On the north- 
west is the Giant's Causeway, " that great basaltic wall, 

p 
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that giant columnal barrier, vast, precipitous, sublime.*' 
Near the Causeway stand the interesting ruins of Dun- 
luce Castle. Along the whole rocky line of coast are 
the ruins of abbeys and churches, which attest the 
beauty of ancient ecclesiastical architecture in Ireland 
linen and cotton are the staple manu&ctures. The 
fisheries are very abundant and the agriculture flou- 
rishing. 

St. Patrick, when enslaved by Nial of the Nine 
Hostages, spent six years in captivity in this county. 
It was anciently called Dalraida — Dal, " a tribe," and 
Araidhe, a king of Ulster in the third century. 

Antrim (2,645) has a round tower in its neighbourliood, 
ninety-five feet high. The doorway has a sculptured cross in 
relief. This neat and prosperous town has a good trade in 
bleaching and paper-making. 

Belfast (100,800)— jBcai, "a mouth," and /awfe, "a pool," 
— ^is the capital of Ulster, the most commercial and manufiic- 
turing town in Ireland, and the great seat of the linen and 
cotton trade of the north. Its import and export trade is very 
considerable, and is steadily increasing. It contains a Queen's 
College and several literary and educational institutions. The 
castle of Belfast was demolished by O'Neill in 1476, but rebuilt 
soon after by the earl of Kildare. Belfast has been long the 
centre of the linen-trade of Ireland, and now it has taken the 
lead of every place in the United Kingdom in the manu&cture 
of linen yam. The exports of 1853 were nearly six millions 
sterling, and the imports eight millions and a half. In 1777 the 
cotton trade was introduced here. 

CarricJcfergua (9,379) — from Carraig, "a rock," and Fergus, A 
chief drowned here on his way from Scotland, of which he was 
king — was formerly a place of unusual strength, and is still 
fortified. In 1384, O'Neill burned the place. 1508, another 
O'Neill defeated the Engli^ here. 1689, General Schomberg 
landed here with 10,000 troops, and in the following year 
William III. arrived. 1760, the French made a hostile descent. 
A Franciscan convent once existed here. 
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Idshnm (6|982) mumfiMt^rea linen and damask, and hai 
extensive bleaehing-establishments. It sends a meml>er to Par- 
liament. 

ZXY. — ABMAOH. 

Population, 196,085; Areci, 451 square miles. — 
The surface is undulating and flat, except in the south- 
east, where it rises into granite hills of considerable 
height. A beautiful kind of marble is found in this 
county. The weaving of cotton and linen gives much 
employment to the inhabitants. The soil, except in 
the mountain districts, is very fertile. Was formed 
into a county in 1585. 

Abxaoh (11,525). The most oonspionous object in this city 
is the cathedral. The original edifice was founded by St. Patrick, 
in 455, who held a synod here as early as 448. Armagh ranks as 
the ecclesiastical capital of Ireland, and in the middle ages was 
regarded as the metropolis of the kingdom, till Dublin bore off 
that distinction. The monastery founded here by St. Patrick 
had its schools thronged with students from all parts of the 
Continent. There were 7,000 students in its schools in the 
beginning of the ninth century. Armagh, from the earliest 
times, has been subjected to the worst calamities of war. The 
Danes burned and pillaged it several times. The English, 
Scotch, and Irish, in their disastrous contests with each 
other, plundered it. In 1587, all the ecclesiastical property 
was sold by Elizabeth to Sir Toby Oaulfield. In the sixteenth 
century Armagh was the scene of much brutality, inflicted on 
the regular and secular clergy, who would not receive the 
novelties of the " Beformation." Archbishop Creagh was, it 
sa id, poisoned in the Tower of London in 1585 ; and in 1598 
a nother archbishop was killed, while hearing confessions. More 
recently. Archbishop Plunkett was beheaded at Tyburn. In 
1641, Sir Fhelim O'Neill, after defeating the EngUsh, pillaged 
the city ; and in 1688 the troops of William III. did the same. 
The famous palace of Emania, and the residence of the renowned 
" Bed Branch Knights," were in the neighbourhood. 

Zurgan (4,651) in the north-east of the county, on a gentle 

P 2 
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eminence, mannfinotares danrnaka and eunbrics. In 1180, a 
dreadful battle was fought here between the Irish and the forces 
nnder the command of De Oourcy. 

XXVI. — CAV4N. 

FopulaUonf 174,071 ; Area, 758 square miles. — 
The siir£EU)e is either undulating or mountainous. 
Some amount of coal, iron, copper and lead have been 
found ; and there are several mineral and medicinal 
springs. Except along the rivers, the soil is poor and 
barren. The lakes are numerous and picturesque. 
The horns and skeleton of the elk have been found in 
the bogs. 

This was anciently called Briefne, and was inhabited 

by the Firlbolgs. The O'Reillys were the princes^ 

and maintained their independence until the reign of 

James I. There was another Briefne, or West Briefne, 

which was included in Connaught, of which the ill-used 

0*Ruark was prince in 1 172. Moore's celebrated " Song 

of O'Ruark" tells the painful tale of the origin of the 

English invasion ; — 

"The Yalley lay smiling before me," &c. 

Cay AN (3,254), " a hollow/' is the only town of importance in 
the county. It had a Franciscan convent, founded in 1302. 
The English frequently pillaged the place. The abbey was 
demolished by Cromwell. Owen O'Neill, the brave and generous 
leader of the confederate Catholics, was buried here^ having 
died, there is reason to believe, of poison. 

"Sagest in the council was he, kindest in the hall ; 
Sure we never won a battle — 'twas Owen won them all." 

CoatehiU (2,105) has a flourishing linen-market. 
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XXVIL — DONEGAL. 

TofpvlaJlMm^ 255,160 ; Area^ 1,725 square miles. — 
The north of the county contains a chain of mountains 
sixtj miles in length. Legend says that the heroes of 
Hugh O'Neill are asleep in one of the mountains — 
Ailech — till the trumpet-blast shall awaken them to 
do battle in the cause of Irish freedom. The palace of 
Ailech was the residence of the O'Neills, long the 
kings of Ulster. Donegal has 395 miles of coast, 
deeply indented by the sea. Lough Foyle is eighteen 
miles in length by nine miles in breadth ; Lough 
Swilley twenty-two miles, and Donegal Bay thirty 
miles. The surface is almost all mountainous and 
boggy. Lough Dearg, in the south-east, occupies 
3,214 acres. A famous monastery was here. It is 
said to have received its name Dearg, i.e. " red^ from 
the blood of a monster serpent which our saint killed 
there. From the earliest times of Christianity in 
Ireland, it has been frequented by pilgrims. O'Kuark 
was on a pilgrimage here when his wife, in an evil 
hour, lent a willing ear to the traitor seducer who was 
instrumental in bringing about the first English 
inyasion of his country. This was the ancient Tyr- 
connel, "the territory of ConneL" The O'Donnells 
subsequently became the owners, and these for 400 
years maintained a stubborn war of independence 
against the English. The last O'Donnell died in exile 
in Borne, 1607. 

** In Innishowen, a wild and picturesque district of 
this county, the native language and the old songa 
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and legends are," says Oavan Duffy, " as universal as 
the people." 



**i 



God bless the gray mountains of dark Donegal ; 
Grod bless Aileach, the pride of them all ; 
For she sits evermore like a qneen on her throne, 
And smiles on the valleys of green Innishowen. 

* * * * 

Like the oak of St. Bride, which nor Devil nor Dane, 
Nor Sazon nor Dutchman, can rend from her fane, 
They have clung to the creed and the cause of their own. 
Through the midnight of danger, in true Innishowen." 

BaUysTiannon (8,697) is a very inconsiderable seaport. There 
are salt-worki and salmon-fisheries. In 1597, CDonnell gave 
the English a severe defeat here. The place was finally lost to 
the Irish in 1602. 

Donegcd (6,073) means " the fortress of the foreigners," for 
the Danes had early possession of this place. In 1274, O'Donnell 
built a motiastery here, in which were composed the famous 
" Annals of the Four Masters." 

Laterhenny (2,180). The celebrated Wolfe Tone, founder of 
the " United Irishmen," was arrested here in 1798, being then 
in the service of the French Directory, and conveyed to Dublin, 
where the despairing patriot closed his stormy life in prison, a 
suicide ! The town has a good weekly market. 



XXVIII. — DOWN. 

FopuloHon, 328,754; Areoy 936 square inile&— 
The lofty mountains of Mourne encircle the south of 
this county; some points of this chain attain an. 
altitude of nearly 3,000 feet. There are 139 miles of 
coast-line, containing Belfast Lough, Lough Strang- 
ford, and other large bays. The soil is of medium 
quality, with a subsoil of limestone, clay-^late^ and 
granita 
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The staple trade is linen, which the people manu- 
facture principally at their own homea 

St Patrick was a captive in this county. In it he 
founded the famous monastery of Saul, and here he 
yielded up his pure and lofty spirit, 17th March, 465. 
Down was anciently called Lecale, and it was formed 
into a county in the reign of Edward II. 

The De Courcys founded several abbeys in Down, 
soon after its conquest by the English. The abbey of 
Bangor contained the shrine of St. Comgall. 

Dotpn^atrick (4,630) is an assize and borough town, and had 
an abbey, founded by St. Patrick, whose remains, with those of 
St. Bridget and St. Columbkille, were removed thither in 831 ; 
but the precise spot was concealed, to prevent their desecration 
by the Danes. In 1186, the remains were disinterred, and 
solemnly placed in three coffins at the right side of the altar of 
the cathedral. Down was once the residence of the kings of 
Ullagh, or Ulster. The cathedral was despoiled by the Scots in 
1316, and again by the Lord Deputy in 1538. The linen-manu- 
facture is extensively carried on. 

Newry (24,131) is partly situate in Armagh, and has a flour- 
ishing and important maritime trade. It is a handsome town, 
built with stone, and having eight bridges over the river Newry. 
The manufiiotureB are miscellaneous and important. In 1156, 
the king of Ireland founded a Cistercian monastery, the abbot 
of which was mitred. 

Donaghadee (2,818), a packet-station, partly in Down, is the 
nearest point to Scotland, which is only twenty-one miles distant. 

XXIX. — ^FERHANAOH. 

Fopulatian, 116,007 ; Area, 694 square miles.— <• 
The surface generally exhibits a succession of abrupt 
eminences of slight elevation rising to a considerable 
height in the centre. There are several large lakes—* 
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Loughs McNeaD, Nilly, Upper and Lower Erne ; these 
last are the krgest, being twenty miles in length by 
six in breadth, and ten miles by six respectively. 

The soil is variable and not very fertile. Coal and 
iron are found in small quantities, and limestone in 
abimdance. Flax is largely grown, and much butter 
exported. The inhabitants are generally very com- 
fortable. This was anciently McGuire*s county, and 
was parcelled among the English and Scotch settlers 
by James I. 

EnnitkUlen (13,688), on the strait that oonnects the two lakes, 
is much admired for the beauty of its situation. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall say, in their beautiful and entertaining work, ''Ireland 
Illustrated : "— '' Travel where they will in this beautiful neigh- 
bourhood, lovers of the picturesque will have rare treats at 
e?ery step. It is impossible to exaggerate in describing the 
surpassing loveliness of the whole looality." It is a very ancient 
town, and contains a round tower, or " gnomon set up by Time 
to reckon his centuries," in excellent preservation, besides the 
crumbling remains of several ecclesiastical structures. In 1541, 
the castle was demolished by O'Donnell. 1594, it was taken 
by the English, but retaken soon after by McGuire. 1602, the 
English finally retook it ; and here, in 1651, Sir Charles CSoote 
ignominiously put to death the bishop of Clogher. Enniskillen 
was conspicuous for its hostility to the cause of James II. The 
town has a linen^hall, a good corn-market, and is the only one 
of importance in the county. 

XXX. — ^LOKDONDERRT. 

Population, 191,868 ; Area, 837 square miles. — 
The surface is rugged and hilly, but there are large 
fertile plains and valleys. The coast is deeply indented 
by Lough Foyle. The minerals are of no importance. 

This was formerly O'E^e's country, but was formed 
into a county, called Coleraine, by James I., who planted 
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it with merchants and traders from London. The staple 

trade is linen. 

Colenwne (6,143) has a stone bridge oyer the Bann, which 
cost £14,000. It largely manufactures a kind of linen called 
Goleraine, and has an extensiye salmon and eel fishery. St. 
Patrick founded a monastery here. In 1244, a Dominican con- 
vent was founded and dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. It 
is a place of great antiquity, and was formerly styled a city. 

LoNDONDERBT (20,479). This is a very ancient town. In the 
second century, Con of The Hundred Battles defeated with 
g^eat slaughter a large hand of foreigners here. In 540, St. 
Columbkille erected a monastery here. In 1164, a cathedral 
church was erected. In 1203, the town was burned. In 1566, 
the Enghsh garrisoned the place, and sacrilegiously desecrated 
St. ColumbkiUe's church. In 1608, 0*Dogherty, on account of 
an insult received firom the English governor, " plundered and 
burned the town, canying off much booty." Deny is fiunous 
for the heroic and successful defence it made against the forces 
of James II., in 1690'91, under the leadership of the Bev. Mr. 
Walker, a Protestant clergyman. There is a pillar in honour 
of. this memorable event. The town has a considerable trade 
with the West Indies and America. The principal exports are 
linen and agricultural produce. 



XXXT. — MONAOHAN. 

PapuUxUcn, 141,758 ; Area^ 509 square miles. — ^Thia 
county consists of mountain, bog, and moor, with some 
flat and fertile districts. The agriculture is well attended 
to, and spade-labour is largely employed. The rivers 
are small, but numerous. It is intersected by the Ulster 
CanaL This was McMahon's patrimony. A large dis- 
trict was called Fearm Ifeighe, i,e. the Alder Plain, now 
Famey. It was constituted a county in 1585. In 1 1 80 
De Oonrcy and MoMahon engaged each other in fight ; 
the latter purchased victory with his own life. The 
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castles of the De Couroys were subsequently demo- 
lished. For upwards of three hundred years the 
McMahons waged war with the enemies of their 
country. Hugh McMahon, Conor Maguire, and Phe- 
lim O'Neill were beheaded in London in the sixteenth 
century. The towns are small and unimportant. 

M(maghan (9,690) meana "the Town of the Monks," for it 
was &med for its monastic institutions, which experienced every 
▼ariety of fortune, down to their suppression in 1588. Patrick 
Brady, a friar, was here tortured to death. In 1595 the Irish, 
under O'Neill, O'Donnell, and McMahon, defeated the English. 
This town is situate on the Ulster Canal. The linen-manufac- 
ture is to some extent carried on: The principal trade is in 
grain and pigs. Near the town of Castle Blaney rich lead-ore 
has heen found. 

Ball{lay{l,7eS\ Carriek-MaGro88 {1,997)» CastUBlaney (2,314), 
and CUmes (2,877), with its rained abbey and round tower in 
the neighbourhood, are the other towns of this oounty. 

XXXII. — TYBONE. 

PopuIcUiont 255,818; Area, 1,271 square miles. — 
The soil in the low level districts is fertile, but else- 
where mountain, bog, and extensive moor, defy the 
labours of the husbandman. About the eighth of its 
surface is occupied by water. 

Coal, lead, and iron have been found in the hilly 
districts. Linen, coarse woollen, and earthenware &re 
manufactured. 

This wag the ancient Tir-Connel-Owen ; so called 
from Owen, son of Niall of the Nfine Hostages, who 
conquered it in the fifth century. The O'Neills were 
descended from Owen, and were foremost among the 
Irish chiefs for warlike intrepidity. They gave six- 
teen monarchs to Ireland, and a great many kings to 
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TJlster. They always made a brave stand against the 
English, till they were finally broken down by the 
force of numbers, and the more deadly influence of 
treason and treachery. It is justly supposed that 
Owen Roe O'Neill would, and could have saved 
Ireland, even though opposed by Cromwell, were it 
not for internal discord, and, Anally, an untimely 
death. Tyrone was constituted a county by "good 
Queen Bess." 

DwngamMm (3,835). Thia place witnessed a good deal of 
fighting in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. There was a 
Franciscan convent founded by O'Neill in 1497. In 1600, 
O'Neill's forces being reduced to 600 foot and 60 horse, he 
destroyed his patrimonial castle, and took to the open field. 
Monntjoy then broke up the Cloghoir, or stone chair, on which 
for centuries the O'Neill was inaugurated the prince of Tir-Owen 
and king of Ulster. In 1782, the Volunteers held a memorable 
meeting here in the church, of which history has much to say. 

"They won her right — they pass'd away — 
Within the tomb they rest — 
And coldly lies the mournful clay 
Above each manly breast." 

There is a considerable coal-field in the neighbourhood. 

Okaoh (3,016), the capital, has a brisk linen-trade, and the 
usual buildings of a county town. 

Cookttown (3,006), and Strahcme (4,896), are the other towns. 
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ISLANDS. 

IrelAkd, like Britain, has its islands chiefly on the 
west coast. On the north coast, the largest is 

BATHLDT, 

which lies off the coast of Antrim, and is abont 1^ 
mile broad by 5 miles long. It contains 3,328 acres. 
Its population is 753. It has good pasturage, one good 
harbour, and on the east side the remains of Brace's 
castle, where the exiled patriot resided for a while 
after the temporary successes of BalioL 

The islands on the west coast are very near the 
mainland, and their areas are usually reckoned in it. 
Of these the largest is 

▲CHIL» 

which is also the largest on the Irish coast, being 14 
miles long by 4^ broad. Area, 35,283 acres. Popu- 
lation, 5,900. There are several ecclesiastical ruins on 
the island. The scenery is wild and picturesque, and 
the poor inhabitants (all fishermen) are not^d for their 
honesty and industry. Amethysts are found in the 
mica slate. 

In Galway Bay is a group of islands named 

THE ISLES OF ABRAK. 

The largest — ^Arranmore— has an area of 4,335 
acres. Population, 1,000. The other islands are in 
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area about 11,287 acres, with a population of about 
3,300. These islands form a natural breakwater to 
the Bay of Galway. The people are all engaged in the 
fisheries, and aU speak Irish. 

Proceeding along the west coast of Ireland, the next 
island of importance we reach is 

VALENTIA, 

at the mouth of Dingle Bay, county Kerry, which is 
7 miles long and 22 miles broad It contains a safe 
and capacious harbour. This island received the 
European end of the Atlantic Telegraph cable, which 
we hope will soon be in working order again. Yalentia 
is fertUe, exporting agricultural produce and roofing 
slate. 

The last island of any importance is that of Cape 
Clear. 

GAPE ISLAND. 

This is about 3 miles long by 1 mile broad. It is 
wild and romantic, and its towering cliffs rise up from 
the sea in all directions. The men are hardy, resolute 
seamen, and are wholly employed in fishing. There 
is a lighthouse showing a light at a height of 453 feet, 
which may be seen in clear weather at a distance of 
thirty miles. The Ca/pe, the most southern point in 
Ireland, is itself a familiar landmark to mariners, for 
it rises to the height of 400 feet above the sea. 

'* Such are the islands set apart by fate, 
The sea their frontier, and the coast their gate ; 
Where every stranger with free foot may stand — 
May time ne'er shake the pillars of their land !" 
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PART III. 



SCOTLAND. 



" Caledonia, tbou land of the mountain and rock. 

Of the ocean, the mist, and the wind ; 
Thou land of the torrent, the pine, and the oak, 

Of the roebuck, the hart, and the hind ; 
Though bare are thy cliffs, and though barren thy glens. 

Though bleak thy dun islands appear, 
Yet kind are the hearts and undaunted the clans 

That roam o'er these mountains so drear." 
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OF 



SCOTLAND. 



FHYSICAIi SECTION. 

£ouin)ABi£S. — North, the Northern Ocpan; east, the 
Grerman Ocean ; south, the river Tweed, the Cheviot 
Hills, and the Sol way Frith ; west, the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Area, &;c, — The greatest length of Scotland is about 
280 miles, the greatest breadth about 170 miles. It 
is situated between the parallels of 56° and 59° north 
latitude, and between 2° 10' and 6° west longitude. 
Its area is computed at 31,324 square miles. The 
population, in 1851, was 2,888,742. 

Gesteral Aspect. — Compared with England, Scot- 
land is very rugged, wild, and mountainous. About 
one-third of the country only is arable, or cultivated 
land. There are no extensive tracts of level fertile 
land, except along the banks of the great rivers : the 
remainder of the surface is nearly alternate hill and 
dale. 

" Few countries exhibit a greater diversity of sur- 
fjEtoe and aspect than Scotland Its mountains vary in 
extent and altitude, from the swelling hill or spread- 
ing upland, the heath-clad height or naked rock, to the 
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mountain ridge of the Grampians, and the snowy 
peaks of Ben Lawers and Ben Nevis — the loftiest in 
the island. Wide tracts of moss and moor, sandy 
plains, deep melancholy glens and yalleys, through 
which rush mountain streams, often forming in theii* 
descent grand and beautiful cataracts, and terminating 
in lakes, some of which are. interesting from their vast 
extent and importance, all contribute to the richness 
and variety of the prospect. 

" Nor are the milder features of the landscape want- 
ing; for in some parts are fertile cornfields and verdant 
meadows and pastures, interspersed with woods and 
plantations, and exhibiting the efSscts of ' human art 
audi industry." 

MOUNTAIN SYBTE]«[. 

The celebrated chain of the Grampi^s extends from* 
LochEtive in Argyleshire, on. the west, to Aberdeen^ 
on the Crerman Ocean. The highest summits in the 
chain rise to 4,400 feet, 4^250 feet, and 4,050 feet 
respectively. The northern side of the Grampians is 
much more barren and rugged- than the southern. 
South of the Grampians- and parallel to them there is 
a chain of hills. across the island^ designated 'the Sidlaw, 
Ochil, and Campsie Hills. The valley which lies be- 
tween these hills and the Grampians, is called Strath- 
more. The chain of the Cheviots, which separates 
the border Scotch counties from England, is the 
principal range of the Lowlands. The northern 
Highlands are full of mountains ; the highest peaks 
are Ben Nevis, Ben Attow, Ben Wyvis, and Ben 
Dearg. 
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RIVBR SYi^StEM., 



The principal rivers of Scotland are the Tweed, the 
Forth, the Tay, the Bee, the Spey, tte Clyde, the Nith, 
and the Annan. 

Tha i^wted takes its rise on the south of Peebles, 
near the sources of the Clyde and Annan. It passes 
east through Sdkirk and Eoitbui'gh, n^ar the tbwh'of 
Melrose, amd by £elsO and Colddtrt^am ; ^UrstdUg a 
nortb-east' direction^ it fklls iiito the sea at Ber^^ck. 
It has- several tributaries in its courde, among the 
rest the Ettrick, from Selkirk. Throughout its course 
\% has a> descent of* 1,500 feet, and performs the 
draku^' of the greater paH of the border cottnties 
eaatwaid* 

The Forth is tte next imj)Ortkrit' river north of the 
Tweedy and takes its rise in tlie cafiiacioufl skle of Ben 
Lotmond. In its <oour8e it' divides Stirling fi^om Perth, 
and nmfing eastward' forlfii^ the Frith' of Forth at 
Kincardine, draining an area of about 800 square miles. 
The Teith is its principal feeder. 

The Tii/y, further north, rises in the -^est of Perth- 
shire, and bears to the sea more water than any other 
river in Great Britain. Its tributaries are the Lyon, 
from Glenlyon and Breadalbane, the Tummel, Garry, 
Isk^ and Earn. This river is noted for the importance 
of its salmon-fisheries. It forms the Frith of Tay, 
and joins the German Ocean near Dundee. 

Th6 De6 rises in the heights of Braemar, and the 
mounttun Cairngorm. Its course, which is very 
irregular, is about the length of ninety-seven mOes 

Q 2 
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It is a beautiful and rapid river, and its banks in many 
places are clothed with fine natural forests and 
plantations. 

The Spey has its rise in Badenock^ in Inverness-shire. 
It makes a north-east course, and forms a boundary 
between Inverness, Elgin, and Banff. For three miles 
of its course it has a &11 of sixty feet. 

The Clyde is the most commercial river in Scotland. 
It takes its rise in the high mountain-land between 
Dumfries and Lanark, forming in its course several 
romantic £bi11s, till it entera the sea near the island of 
Bute. 

The iTii^— This river rises in Ayrshire, and drains 
its south part; passing south-east thTugk Dumfries^ 
shire, it forms in part a boundary between that county 
and Kirkcudbright, ere it enters the Solway. 

The Anna/n^ the last river we shall separately notice, 
rises near Queensbury Hill, passes by Mof&t, and, in 
a straight line south through Dumfries-shire, falls into 
the Solway Frith. Scotland possesses, besides these, 
a great number of smaller streams, remarkable for the 
wildness and beauty of the scenery through which 
they flow. 

LAKES. 

The lakes of Scotland are very numerous, and many 
of them are of great extent. They occupy, on the 
whole, as much as 494 square miles of the sur&ce of 
the country. In beauty and sublimity of scenery 
some of them are not to be surpassed. The principal 
are : — 
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1. Loch Lomond, in Dumbarton and Stirling, 45 square miles. 

2. „ Aiye, Argyle 80 
8. „ Ness, Inverness 25 

4. „ Shin, Sutherland 25 

5. „ Mair, Ross 24 

6. „ Tay, Perth 20 

7. ,) Arkley, Inyemess 18 

8. „ ShUl, Argyle 16 

9. ,f Lochy, Inverness 15 
10. ,, Lagan, „ 19 

There are numerous lakes in the Scottish islands, 

equal in area to about 144 square miles. 

COAST-LINE. 

There is hardly a country in the world whose shores 
are more irregular and indented than Scotland. There 
are bays, lochs, and inlets of the sea of every variety 
and extent, and on this account there is no part of the 
country above forty miles from the sea. 

CLIMATE. 

The climate of Scotland is extremely variable. 
Owing to its insular situation, however, neither the 
cold in winter nor the heat in summer is so intense as 
in similar latitudes on the continent. The average 
number of days on which either rain or snow falls on 
the west coast is about two hundred; on the east 
coast about one hundred and forty. The winds are 
more violent and variable than in England. Westerly 
winds for the most part prevail ; but north-east winds, 
which are generally very severe, prevail at certain 
times. 

SOIL AND MINERALS. 

" The soils of Scotland, as might be expected from 
the peculiarities of its surface and geology, are ofte* 
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very yarious in even a 9U)gle field, and muoli more 
so in ex tensive districts. Yet they have, in many 
instances, of both the excellent and inferior long and 
broad expanses of uniformity ; and while in aggregate 
character poorer than those of £ngland,they yie ij;i their 
rich tracts with the wealthiest in the United Kingdom, 
and have prompted and tutored oyer their penurious 
tracts a keenness of Geologic skill and stnrdiness in the 
arts of husbandry which have made Scottish Iiaj:xnei8 
the boast of Europe." 

One of the causes that have contributed to the agri^ 
cultural prosperity of Scotland is, in the words of 
McCuUodi, <Hhe absence of tithes, and in most cases 
also of poor-rates, and o£ all oppressive public burdens." 

The Minerals are ailike numerous and valuable. 
The great coal-field reaches, with few interruptions, 
from the east to the west coast. This field is most 
productive on each side of the Forth and Clyde. 
Detached coal-^fields are found in various parts of -the 
country. lime is very abundant. Iron is plentifully 
procured, especially in the ooal-field. Lead is found 
in large quantities in Bum&ies-shire. Copper, gold, and 
silver, and some other metals, have been found m 
various quantities. 

ANIMALS. 

The domestic animals are the same as those of 
England. Of wild animals, the roe and the red deer 
are the most remarkable. The golden eagle and other 
birds of prey are found in the mountain districts, while 
the country abounds in all kinds of moor game and 
water£owL 
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VEGETABLES. 

A cottiparisofn of the vegetable prodtictioDS of Seot- 
land with those of England will at once display the 
inferiority of the soil and climate of the former. The 
harvest in Scotland is about one month later ; and the 
ordinary kinds of grain do not bring so good a price, 
as they contain less saccharine matter, and do not 
yield so large a quantity of malt. Various fruits which 
lipen in the open air in Englatid selddm arrive at 
maturity in Scotland. 

little more than one-fourth of the surface of Scot- 
land is under cultivaftion. I^mea are the most common 
trees. 

HISTOBIOAIi SECTION. 

Tike term '^Scotland" first Oamb into use about 
the idxth century, when a colony of Scots, '£roifi 
Ireland, established themselves in Argyleshire and the 
Wertem Highlanda These Soots were the Dalraids 
of Ulster, who, under iFergus, the son of Eric, iii^ally 
took forcible possesion of this part of the country 
about A.D. 503, and, being supported by repeated emi* 
grations frdtn Ireland, became a poiirerful txation. 

It is agreed on aU hands that the earliest inhabitants 
had the eame Celtic ori^ as the ancient Britii^ At 
the period of the first Boman invasion, it is supposed 
there were about twenty*one tribed of these aborigines 
inhabiting the country, from the Tweed and Eden on 
the south, to Dunnet Head, in Oaithaess, on the nori^. 
This extent of country was then termed Caledonia. 
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A.D. 84, Agricola, the celebrated Roman general, 
defeated Galgacas, and the confederate Caledonians, 
somewhere near the Grampians. This victory was so 
dearly purchased by the Komans, that Agricola post- 
poned further operations^ and his campaigns terminated 
with a voyage of discovery which he made round the 
country. These Caledonians^ at this time, were in as 
savage a condition as the southern Britons were at the 
first invasion by Caesar. The name '* Caledonians " is 
said to mean '* men of the woods." The Ficts seem to 
have been a race of free Britons, beyond the Koman 
Wall, who retained the practice of painting the body 
when going into battle, and were called by the Bomans 
" painted men." According to Sir Walter Scott, these 
were the five nations who divided Scotland among them : 

1. The Irish Scots, who held the country now called 
Argyleshire, as far as the mouth of the Clyde. 

2. Clydesdale, Peebleshire, Selkirkshire, and part of 
Boxburgshire, were owned by descendants of British 
colonists, who were hence called Britons. 

3. Galloway, inhabited by a mixed race made up 
of Scots and Irish, of different tribes, and the Picts. 
These people were called Galwegians, or wild Scots of 
Galloway. 

4. The Picts, who possessed Fife and Angus, Stir- 
ling, and Perthshire, besides most of the north-east 
counties ; although in a few of these there were some 
Scandinavian settlements in a state of independence. 

5. The Saxons of Northumberland, who extended 
their kingdom to the Frith of Forth, occupying the 
March of Teviotdale as high as Melrose, and the three 
Lothians. 
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A.D. 120, Hadrian threw up the celebrated wall 
between the Tyne and Solway, thus giving practical 
evidence that the Caledonians still preserved their 
barbarian independence ; and this and the other walls 
and fortifications were, it is well known, erected to 
prevent their destructive incursions into South, or 
Koman, Britain. 

Lollius Urbicus, the general of the emperor Anto- 
ninus, constructed the next great work from the Forth 
to the Clyde, and which he called, after his imperial 
master, Antoninus's Wall. These walls were but an 
imperfect barrier to the hardy people of the north, so 
that they repeatedly burst through them, and carried 
dismay and death into the Koman territory. In 209, 
Severus marched at the head of a vast force into North 
Britain, and the inhabitants sued for peace, as they 
were wholly unable to repel such an imposing force. 
The departure of the Eomans left the British at the 
mercy of the Scots and Picts, " who rushed against the 
Boman bulwark, stormed and carried it, so that the 
poor southern Britons, in absolute despair, called in 
the Saxons to their aid about two years after the 
Eomans left the island.** 

The Saxons, with courage equal to that of the Picts 
and Scots, had better arms and discipline, so that they 
soon drove them back within their own limits. The 
Scots and Picts ''were congenial races of a common 
origin, and of cognate tongues, and they readily coa- 
lesced" under Kenneth, the Scottish king, in 836, who 
was maternally descended from the Pictish kings. 
Thus did the Scottish, or Irish, race gradually but 
steadily acquire the entire pre-eminence in the coun- 
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try, moulding the seemingly discordant elements into 
one compact, haimonioas whole. Ttda Scottisdi King, 
Kenneth, son of Alpine, was the second of that name, 
and with his leign commences the period of authentic 
Scottish history. 

SCOTTISH SOVEEEIGNS. 



A.D. 

Kenneth 886 

Donald V 854 

Gonstantine II 858 

Ethn« 874 

Gregory 876 

Donald VI 892 

OonstAntine HI 903 

Malcolm 1 938 

IndulphuB 958 

Dnphua 968 

CuUemy 972 

Kennett III 973 

donstantine IV 9M 

Grimsy 996 

Malcolm II 1004 

Duncan 1034 

Macbeth 1040 

Malcolm III 1057 

Donald VIL 1098 

Duncan II 1095 

Donald VII. again 1095 

Interregnnm 1096 



A.D. 

Bdgmr 1097 

Alexander 1 1107 

DavidI 1124 

MaloolmlV 1158 

WiUiam 1165 

Alexander 11 1214 

Alexander III 1240 

Interregnum 1245 

JohnBaliol 1292 

RobertI 1306 

David II 1329 

Edward Baliol 1332 

David IL again 131^ 

Robert II 1371 

-John Robert 139*0 

Jameel. 1405 

James II 1437 

James III 1450 

James IV 1488 

James V 1513 

Mary 1542 

James VI. lfi$7 



In 1501, Margaret, the daughter of Henry VII., 
king of England, was married to James IV. of 
Scotland ; and thus it was that, on the failure of the 
direct line of Tudor, the Scottish royal family of 
Btuart became entitled to the crown of England. 
Therefore, on the death of Elizabeth, in 1603, 
James YI. of Scotland ascended the English throne, 
under the name of James I. In 1707 the two king- 
doms were united by the Act of Union, under the 
title t>f Great Britain. 
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I.— -ABEBDEENSHIBE. 

P.opuUUioni 2lifi5S ; Area, 1,970 square JoailesH-^ 
About a fifth of the surface of this county is occupied 
by lofty mountains, hills, moors, sand, and waste land. 
Its extent of seacoast is about seventy miles. Iron- 
ore, slate, Hme, and a species of granite, are the prin- 
cipal minerals. The lakes occupy a surface of nearly 
6y^00 acres. Some of the mountains attain an eleva- 
tion of more than 4,000 feet. 

Aberdeen is noted for its woollen-manufactures. 

Cotton^ linen, and sailcloth are also manufactured. It 

is likewise famous for its breed of black cattle. At 

Kildrummy, in the west, Bruce's wife and sister were 

protected by Nigel Bruce, who was afterwards put to 

death by iSdward I. At Alford, in this county, the 

Ckyvenanters were defeated (July, 1641)) by the Eoyaisat 

forces. 

Aj«W)Hff!N, Old ftnd Kew:(71,i)78). Jhia pltoe was known to 
the Korsemen by the name of Apardion. About the ninth 
centuiy it was made a royal burgh. Some of the kings of Scot- 
land resided here. In 1296 Edward I. of England entered 
Aberdeen, and received the homage of the inhabitants. In 1 888, 
the English bamt tbe town. In 1886 Edward III. again bamt 
itj in revenge for a defeat the people of Aberdeen gave part of 
his army. King David Bruce generously assisted to rebuild it, 
in adcnowledgment of the steady loyalty of the warlike inhabi- 
tants, la the seventeenth century, the Aberdonians suffered 
alike from both the contending parties. The maiqnis of Mon- 
trose took the place in I6ii for King Charles I. Charles II. 
visited it after his defeats at Worcester and Dunbar. In 1 715 
the Cheva;Iier was proclaimed king ; and in 1745 the ducal &mily 
of Gordon proclaimed him on the same «pot. Aberdeen has 
been repeatedly decimated by the plague. The cotton, woollen, 
and ship-building trades afford em^oyment to thousands of the 
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inhabitants. Before the disastrous "Beformation" Aberdeen 
had many religious establishments — Black Friars, Carmelites 
or White Friars, and Grey Friars. The College of Aberdeen 
was founded in 1593, by Greorge Keith. The universityy "which 
is situate in the old town, was founded by Bishop Elphinstone 
in 1494. 

Fnuerbfwrg (4,447). This is a neatly-built town, erected in 
the sixteenth century, on the estate of Sir Frauds Fraser. It 
is an important fishing-station. 

Peterhead (9,429), the Scarborough of Scotland, is a consider- 
able seaport, and the second whale-fishery station in Britain, 
Hull being the first. This town, at an early period of its history, 
carried on a trade with the Baltic, the Levant, and America. 
It was noted for its stanch attachment to the unfortunate house 
of Stuart. Here the Chevalier St. George landed, in the disguise 
of a sailor, in 1715. 

II. — ABGTLESHIBE. 

Populaiiony 88,567; Area, 3,210 square miles. — ^The 
surface has a bleak, mountainous, and comfortless 
appearance. It is, in great part, covered with heath, 
and elsewhere it is barren and rugged. Bocks are 
piled on each other in savage wildness. Not more 
than an eighth of the surface is under cultivation. 
Several of the mountains exceed 3,000 feet in height, 
and the lakes cover a surface of 5,200 acres. 

Argjrleshire is, however, rich in its minerals ; these 
are chiefly lead, copper, and iron. The fisheries are 
likewise very productive. A great number of the 
neighbouring islands are included in Argjleshire. 

The name is Celtic for " the county of the western 

Gael." Tradition assigns it as the scene of the actions 

of the famed Fingal. 

Olencoe, in this couiity, is famoos for its wild alpine sceneiy. 
Here was perpetrated the brntal massacre of the tribe of Mac- 
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donald of Glencoe, in 1691. The chief of this tribe hoepitftbly 
entertained the ruffian soldiery of William III., under Captain 
Campbell of Glenlyon, a fellow who 

" Could smile, and murder when he smiled," 

and to whose niece the young Macdonald was married. In 
return for their characteristic hospitality, between thirty and 
forty of the inhabitants were butchered in cold blood by those 
miscreants who had profusely partaken of their bounty. The 
-whole male population would have shared the same fate if the 
Beverity of the weather had not prevented the butcher-in-chief 
— liieutenant-General Hamilton — with 400 of his ruffians, from 
arriving for several hours after the massacre had begun, by which 
time many had escaped. The government of the day gave 
instructions not to trouble them with prisoners ! 

Can^plbeUon (9,381), originally a fiBliing-village, was raised to 
the rank of a royal burgh in 1700. The ancient name was Dal- 
rwidhain, from having been the capital of the Scottish kingdom. 

Invxrabt (2,229). This town owes its rise from the rank of 
a fishing-village to the influence of the noble house of Argyle. 
It was erected into a royal burgh in 1648. It has a magnificent 
castle of the duke of Argyle. Like the other towns on the west 
coast, it has a good herring-fishery. 

III. — ATBSHIRE. 

Fopulatioriy 189,236; Area, 1,045 square miles. — 
A considerable portion is hilly and uncultivated. Its 
minerals are principally coal, limestone, lead and copper. 
There are manufactures of wooUen, cotton, leather, 
and soap. 

After the departure of the Eomans, it formed part 
of the Cumbrian kingdom. For a long time the 
Saxons retained possession, and left abundant evidences 
of their presence behind them. In the wars of 
Wallace and Bruce, it was the scene of many fierce 
conflicts. 
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Atb (17,624) is a &inoii8 old town, rendered memorable bjr 

some of the achierements of Wallace, in his battles for Scottish. 

independence. At a short distance eonth of Ayr stands the 

cottage where Burns was bom, on the 25th of Ja&aaiy, 1759. 

The &rm of Mount Oliphant, which he rented, lies about a mile 

and a half from this cottage. The Bums monument stands in 

a field. All the surrounding scenes are immortalized by the 

poet — there is 

"Thecaim, 

Where hunters ftud the murder'd bainv f 
and 

« AUoway'tf auld haunted kiik ;" 

and the t^om^in the Boon where 

** Mungo's mither hang'd hersel."' 

The Grey Friars had a monastery here, which Cromwell, with 
his wonted spirit of desecration, converted into an armouzy. 
Ship-building and woollen manufiictures are carried on. 

Irvine (5,719) received its charter from ^ng Bobert Bruce, in 
testimony of the patriotism of its inhabitants. A monastery of 
White Friars was founded here in 1412; Bums kept a flax- 
dresser's shop here for a while. Montgomery the poet, and Gait 
the norellst, were bom here. Cotton and muslin, anchors, 
cables, &c., are manu&ctured. 

KUmamock (21,448) is eminent as a seat of various branches 
of the woollen and cotton manufacture. It rivals Kidderminster 
for its carpets. The town has a very pleasant appearance. It 
is the birthplace of the first edition of Bums's poems. The 
importance of the town is of vevy^ recent date. 

IV. — BANFF. 

TopulcUion, 53,935 ; Area, 647 square mtles.^-^ 
^The whole of this oounty, ezoept the traat- along 
the seashore, may be described «8 a hillj) inoimtaiineTis 
countiy, interspersed with traeta well adkipted to the 
cultiyation of oorn and grass." The hills clad with 
heather or moss afford little pasture, while from their 
bleak, barren aspect, thej make a yerj gloomy i^peav* 
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SLXi.ce. limestone is the principal minenL Oftttle, 

oom^ asnd fisb are tbe prodnctionSb 

Banfi^ with the counties of N^aim, and Elgin, or 
^Miurraj, formed the ancient province of Moray, cele- 
lirated in. former times as the finest distriot in Scotland. 

BAlfiv (6,000). IVadition sajs that WiUum the Lion gave 
it a charter, 1165. It is an old-£uhioiied bat dean and neat 
town. The modem Httle town of Macduff is just near Banff, 
with the magnificent mansion of the earl of Fife in its neigh- 
lx>iirhood. 

CuUen (1,853). Here the qneen of Robert Brace died, and 
waa buried in the aisle of the old church. It is a fishing-place. 
Keith (4,986). In the wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries Keith was the aoene of many stirring eyents. In 
1745 Captain Glasgow, an Iriafaman in the French serrice, 
defeated the government troops stationed here, and canied off 
150 prisoners. The place has a cotton-manufactoiy. 

Y.-^-«EBWICHBHIRB. 

Poptdation, 36,287 ; Area^ 442 sqnare miles. — This 
is a pastoral and an agricultural county. The Merse, 
or district lying . between the Lammermoor hills and 
the Tweed, is one of the best-cultivated in Great 
Britain. Turnips and wheat are the principal crops. 
In the eleventh century almost the whole was occupied 
by woods. The Saxons, at an early period, possessed 
themselves of it, and retained it till 1020, when it was 
ceded to Malcolm II. of Scotland. The Normans and 
Flemish settled in Berwick, and contributed to its 
prosperity. It was alternately held by the Scots and 
English till 1318, when it finally became attached to 
the Scottish crown. The battle of Halidon Hill was 
fought near Berwick, in 1333, between the English 
and Scotch ; the latter were defeated. 
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Berwich-upon-'Tweed. See under NorUiumberlAnd. 

Cddttream (8,248). There is a ford here over the river which 
was used frequently by the Scottish and English armies on their 
way to ravage the country of their respective enemies. There 
was a house of Cistercian nuns here before the ** Reformation.** 
Coldstream, like Gretna-green, enjoyed an in&mous celebrity 
for its irregular marriages. A well-known British regiment was 
formed here. 

Jkmae (3,407). This, though not the capital, is the principal 
town in the county. It was the birthplace of Duns Sootns. 
The Covenanters, under General Leslie, encamped here 1639, to 
resist Charles I. 

Gbeenlaw (1,878). This has been the county town since 
1696. It is a mere village, although an ancient place. 

VI. — BUTESHIBE. 
BUTB, ARBAK, STO. 

JPoptUation, 1657 ; Area, 105 square miles. — BtUe 
is a fine green island, with a climate reckoned the 
most salubrious in Scotland. The north part is rocky 
and barren ; the south is fertile and well cultivated. 
There are numerous Catholic remains on the island — 
St. Blane's chapel is one of the most interesting. 

It was held by the Norsemen until the thirteenth 
century. The Brandanes, as the inhabitants of Bute 
were called, were distinguished for their attachment 
to Bruce. B.obert III. died at his residence in the 
island, 1406. Cromwell garrisoned it in the wars of 
the seventeenth century. In 1685 the earl of Argyle, 
the colleague of Monmouth in his rebellion, landed here 
with supplies. 

BoTHBSAT (7,854), the capital, is a very ancient town. The 
ruins of its once famous castle still remain. It gave the title 
of duke to the eldest son of the king of Scotland, which title is 
still conferred on the heir-apparent of England. The marquis 
of Bute is lineally descended from the line of Bruce. 
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Arrom, — ^This island, which forms part of Buteshire, 
is in the Frith of Clyde. Length, twenty-six miles ; 
breadth, twelve miles. 

Arran, unlike Bute, is generally wild and mouu* 
tainous. 

There are numerous traditions prevalent in the 
island respecting the exploits of Fion or FingaL It 
shared the fortunes of Bute in the middle ages» and 
came into the possession of the Scottish kings in 1260. 
After his defeat at Methven, in Perthshire, 1306, 
Bobert Bruce was, for a time, concealed here; and 
here it was that he rejoined his fidend, Sir James 
Douglas, on his way from Ireland with supplies of 
men, d^c. 

Brodick (1,640) is the capital of Arran. 

CvmhraeB and Inchmamockf in the Frith of Clyde, beloog to 
Buteshire. 

VII. — CAITHKESS-SHIRE. 

Population, 38,542 ; Area, 697 square miles. — This, 
the most northern and remote county in Scotland, is 
traversed by ranges of low hills. Its surface prin- 
cipally consists of bleak, moist moors. The principal 
crops are here and oats. There are numerous small 
lakes scattered over the county. An unusual quantity 
of rain falls in it ; and as it is unprotected towards the 
north by any lofty hills, the cold is very severe. The 
names of many places are Norwegian ; and there are 
ruins of many castles, erected, it is believed, by the 
Norsemen. There are numerous antiquities, and 
among the most curious are the I^ida^ Houaea ; these 
are in the shape of a truncated cone, surrounded by a 
ditch and rampart. 

B 
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John dGroa£% House, — ^This celebrated house, or 
rather cottage, is now numbered among the things 
that were. " It is a piece of green turf now, as flat 
and as bare as the back of one*s hand." A Lowlander 
named Groat settled here in the reign of James IV., 
and his descendants so multiplied, that the heads of 
the family branches quarrelled for precedence at table, 
and were near slaying each other, till one of them 
calmed their foolish dissensions by a soft speech^ in 
which he promised to satisfy fully the lofly claims of 
each bellicose pretender. He shortly after did so, by 
erecting an octagonal house, with eight doors ; and as 
there were eight Groats claiming the honour of being 
the tip-top man of the feast, this calm old Groat 
decreed, to the evident satisfaction of the rest, that 
each, as he entered, should sit opposite hi8 oum door, 
through which, as occasion required^ he should have 
uninterrupted ingress and egress. 

2%W80 (5,096) is a place of great antiquity, said to have had 
its rise in the twelfth century. It is a fishing-place. The 
coast to th« west increafles in wildness and grandeur, until it 
tenninates in Gape Wrath. 

WiOK (6,722) is the principal seat of the herring-fishery in 
the north of Scotland. The town consists of three parts, viz., 
Wick proper, Louisburg, and Pulteney. 

VIII. — CLACKMANNAN. 

Populatum, 22,93S j Area, 43 square miles. — ^This is 
the smallest county in Scotland. Every modem im- 
provement in agriculture has been adopted here, and 
the greater part of its surface shows the skill and 
industry of the fiEurmera Coal is very abundant. 
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Alloa (9,493) is a flourishing town, situate near extensive 
collieries. Near it stood the residence of the earls of Mar, which 
was destroyed by fire in 1800, and ¥rith it a portrait of Queen 
Mary, who bequeathed it to one of her faithful attendants shortly 
before her iniquitous execution. 

ClachmaTvnan (5,802). To the west of this town stood the 
ancient residence of Robert Bruce. Here lived an old lady 
(Mrs. Bruce), who knighted the poet Bums with the sword of 
Bruce. This sword is in the possession of the earl of Elgin. 

IX. — CROMARTY AND ROSS. 

Population, 82^625 ; Area, 2,975 square miles. — 
Cromarty, a very small oounty, is intersected by a 
tract of common which belongs to Koss, and another 
district which belongs to Nairn. ''This singularly 
awkward county was formed at the request of a former 
earl of Cromarty, who desired that one county might 
contain all his lands wherever situate.'* — See Boss, A 
long ridge of hills extends through its whole length, 
haying a fine declivity on either side. Gaelic is 
generally spoken. 

Gbohabtt (2,727), the only town in the little disconnected 
county, has a good herring-finery. A large rocky cayem and a 
petrifying well are among the natural curiosities. 

X. — ^DUMBARTON. 

Poptdation, 44,923 ; Area, 258 square miles. — 
Dumbarton, anciently called Lennox, is remarkable 
for its beautiful and varied scenery,' and is almost all 
mountainous, except a strip along the Clyde, where 
there are many finitful valleys, watered by numerous 
beautiful streams. Among these is the Leven, whose 
banks are covered with bleaching-fields and cotton- 
works. There are herring and salmon fisheries. About 
20,000 acres are occupied by lakes. 

B 2 
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Dumbarton (5,445) is sitnaied at the junction of the Leyen 
with the Clyde. Wallace was confined in the castle, whose 
goremor. Sir John Monteith, was his betrayer. He waa from 
this sent to England. A huge sword is still kept here, which, 
it is said, belonged to him. Dumbarton Castle is more than one 
thousand years of age, and is mentioned by Venerable Bede as 
one of the strongest fortresses then possessed by the Britons. 
This castle figures prominently in the long and deadly wars that 
ensued. After the defeat of the Soots at Pinkie (1547), Queen 
Mary sojourned in it till she embarked for France the next 
year. She visited this fortress again in 1563, and it was held 
for her till 1571, when it fell into the hands of her enemies by a 
clever stratagem. In Cromwell's wars it was alternately in the 
hands of the contending parties. Since 1800 it has been ooou> 
pied and garrisoned as a royal fortress. Glass is the principal 
manufacture. 

XI. — DUMFRIES. 

PapuicUion, 78,057 ', Area, 1,263 square miles. — 
This county is described as '* large, important, and 
beautiful.*' All the north part is very mountainous. 
The greater part of the surface has a southern aspect, 
which softens the temperature considerably. 

Coal, lead, red sandstone, and a species of marble are 
the priucipal minerals. There are no manufisustures of 
any importance. 

The Eomans had several roads and military stations. 
After their departure, Ina and his Angles made them- 
selves masters of it. " The Irish, or Scoto-Irish, poured 
into it, and burst the yoke of domination, and restored 
the district to a rude state of independence." Robert 
de Bruce, the ancestor of the royal Bruce, owned the 
large district of Annandale. In the wars for Scottish 
independence it was the scene of many eventful con- 
tests. It was also agitated with '' broils and insurrec- 
tions in the reigns of the Charleses.*' In the Stuart 
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insurrections of 1715-45 many of the noble families of 
Damfries were brought to ruin, and some of them 
wholly extirpated. It is studded over with the man- 
sions of the resident nobility and gentry. There are 
numerous remains of the different people who lorded it 
here — Druid temples, Koman encampments, castles of 
the Saxons and Normans. 

Dumfries (12,298), one of the most ancient towns in Scot- 
land, received its charter from Bobert Bruce, yet it contains few 
monuments of antiquity, except a bridge of three arches, which 
has stood for more than 600 years. lb is the burial-place of 
Burns. The castle was frequently taken and retaken by the 
English and Scots in the wars of Bruce. In 1565 it was given 
up to Mary, when she visited the town to reduce some of her 
traitor nobles to submission. It suffered severely from the 
plunderings it underwent in the wars of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

In the castle of the Grey Friars of Dumfries, Bruce, in a 
moment of excitement, slew the Bed Comyn. King Bobert 
erected a chapel at Dumfries to the memory of his patriot 
brother-in-law, Seton, who was put to death by Edward I., and 
made arrangements that masses should be celebrated for ever 
for the repose of the soul of his deceased friend. 

Oretna Green (1,830) is only noticed for "the celebration of 
marriage here, as a system of fraud and insufferable indecency.** 
Its odious traffic is now happily at an end. 

Sanquhar (4,071)i a very ancient place, was once owned 
by the Gaelic chief Dunegal. Carpets and other woollen goods 
are manufactured. 

XII. — EDIKBUBGHSHIRE, OR MID-LOTHIAN. 

Popidaiion, 258,824 ; Area, 354 square miles. — The 
surface is agreeably diversified with an intermixture 
of hill and dale, decorated with wood. About a third 
of it consists of well-cultivated land, producing ex'^ 
lent crops. The ranges of hills which intersect ' 
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the Moorfoot, a continuation of the Lammennoora^ and 
the Pentland Hills. It abounds in coal, limestone, and 
iron-ore. 

The History is identified with that of its capitaL 
Dalkeith (6,521) has a large grain market, and is much 
resorted to in the summer season by parties of pleasure from the 
metropolis. It has frequently been the temporary residence of 
royalty, since the union of the two crowns. It has been long 
a favourite residence of the duk» of Buccleuch. 

" Who knows not MeWiUe's beechy grove, 
And Boslin's rocky glen ; 
Dalkeith, which all the Tirtues love. 
And classio Hawthomden ? " 

Hawthornden was the habitation of the poet Drummond, the 
friend of Shakspeare and Ben Johnsod. The latter, it is well 
known, walked from London on foot to ylsit Drummond, and 
remained with him for serreral weeks. 

EDINBVRGH. 

Population, 160,302. — The city is' between two and three 
miles in length, and nearly the same in breadth. "Its site is 
generally admitted to be unequalled in panoramic splendour by 
that of any capital in Euiope, and the prospect from the elevated 
points of the city and neighbourhood is of singular beauty and 
grandeur." Travellers have remarked a strong resemblance 
between the appearance of the Grecian capital and Edinburgh, 
and the term " Athens of the North " has been conferred, in 
consequence, on the Scottish capital. Edinburgh justly claims 
a distinguished eminence in literature. 

The castle is of very ancient date, and figures prominently in 
the countless struggles which have taken place in the capital since 
its foundation. Holy rood Palace, the residence of the Scottish 
sovereigns, stands at one end of High Street, and the castle at 
the other. The most interesting relic in -Holyrood House is 
the bed of Queen Mary, and the closet where poor Bizzio, her 
secretary, was murdered in 1566. During the perpetration of 
this murder, Morton, the chancellor of Scotland, kept the doors 
with one hundred and sixty armed men, to insure the success 
of the ghastly deed. 

Tn 617 Edwin, a Northumbrian noble, possessed the country 
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round this city, which was called EdwiDsburgh. In the 
reign of David I. the town consisted of mean thatched honses, 
but under his paternal rule it became one of the most impor- 
tant places in Scotland. David I. was a liberal patron of 
religion. " His prudeppe and kingly virtues were unimpreaoh- 
able." Sir Walter Scott, in hia "History of Scotland" (voLi. 
p. 82), bears manly testimony to the effects that followed from 
this well-chosen libenJity of David I,* 

William the Lion made Edinburgh his residence. In 1154 
Henry II. was in possession of the castle. 1215, the first 
Parliament of Alei^ander II. w^ held here. 1239, a provincial 



* " If, indeed, ^e contentplate with modern eyes the mag- 
nificent foundatii>ns of Kelso^ Melrose, Holyrood House, Jed- 
burgh, Newbottle, Kinloss^ Dryburgh, &g., we may be disposed 
to consider David's liberality to the Church as nearly allied to 
wasteful extravagance. But it is to be considered that the monks 
were the only preservers of the little. learning of the time ; that 
they were exclusively possessed of the knowledge of literature, 
and the arts of staining glass, gardening, and mechanics ; that 
they taught religion to all, and some tQuch of usefi^ learning to 
the children of the nobility. 

*' These things kept in view, it will not seem strange that a 
patriot king should desire to multiply the number of commu- 
nities so much Qalculatedto aid civilijeation. 

'' Let it be remembered, also, that the monks were agrioul- 
torists ; that their vassals and bondmen were proverbially said 
to live well under the crosier ; that though these ecclesiastic are 
generally alleged to have chosen the best of the land, its present 
superiority is offeea owing to their own better skill of cultivation. 
The convents, besides, afforded travellers the only means of 
refuge and support which were to be found in the country, and 
constituted the sole fund for the maintenance of the poor and 
infirm. 

"Lastly, as the sacred. territory gifked to the Church escaped 
on common oecaeions the ravages of v^ar, there seems much 
reason for excusing a liberality which placed so much fertile 
land, with its produce, beyond the reach of military devastation. 
It was, perhaps, with this view that King David endowed so 
many convents upon the border, -so peculiarly eacposed to «iif^ 
by war." 
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synod held by the Pope's legate. 1291, the castle was sfar- 
rendered to Edward I., and in 1313 was recaptured by Earl 
Moray. 1822, the abbey of Holyrood was plundered by the 
English. 1326 and 1328, parliaments were held by Bmoe. 
1836, the English were defeated in an attempt on the town 
and castle. 1887, the castle was again in the possession of the 
English, but in 1341 they were driven out. In the succeeding 
century the castle and town felt the full effects of war and 
pestilence. 1486, the last parliament of James I. was held 
here, and after this Edinburgh became the recognized capital of 
Scotland. 1461, Henry VI. of England, after his defeat at 
Towton, was honourably entertained in Edinburgh. 1503, 
Jwne» IV. v>a» fnarried here to Margaret Tudor, dcmghter to 
Henry VII, of England^ and hence the Stuarte* accetnon to the 
throne of England on the death of Elizaheth. 1542, James Y. 
was buried at Holyrood by the side of his first wife, the good 
Madalene of France. 1545, the regents, Arran and Cardinal 
Beaton, having rejected the wily oyertnres of Henry Vlll. to 
gret possession of the young Princess Mary, some English and 
traitor Scots set fire to the city, burnt the abbey and palace of 
Holyrood, but &iled to take the castle. 1561, Mary, the 
young queen, arrived from France, and made a public entry into 
Edinburgh. 1638, Charles I. was crowned king of Scotland. 
1641, Charles revisited Edinburgh in the hope of conciliating the 
fanatical Covenanters. 1650, the marquis of Montrose, the 
general of Charles I., was ignominiously put to death ; and in 
the same year Cromwell came and took possession of the city, 
obliging the castle to capitulate. 1660, the citizens presented 
£1,000 to Charles II. on the occasion of his Bestoi-ation. 1688, 
on the accession of the prince of Orange, a fiinatical mob pil- 
laged the abbey church and chapel of Holyrood, pulled down 
and sacked the Jesuits' College and the dwellings of the Catholics, 
with everything they could lay hands on connected with the 
service of the Catholic religion. The magistrates, notwith- 
standing their submission to James, were the first to offer 
their services to William III. Until 1690 the castle was 
held for James II., when it was given up to his unatural rela* 
tives, William and Mary. 1704, another burning of the 
sacred vessels and other utensils of the Catholic Church took 
place. 1715, the forces of the Chevalier &iled in an attemptto 
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take Edinburgh. 1745, the city, but not the castle, was in 
possession of the forces of Prince Charles Edward. 1822, 
Gteorge IV. visited Edinburgh. The university was founded in 
1582, and has produced several very eminent men. Literature 
is the staple product of the capital. 

JjKHM (30,919), about a mile and a half from Edinburgh, 
was the first, and for several centuries the only, port in Scotland. 
In 1313, 1410, and 1540, it was plundered and the shipping 
burned by the English. In 1559 the Lords of the Congregation 
were signally defeated in an attempt to take the town. In 
1660 Cromwell took the town, and heavily taxed the inhabitants. 
Leith manufactures ropes, cordage, sailcloth, candles, &c. 
It has a considerable trade with the Baltic countries. 

MusseUmrgh (7,092). The battle ef Pinkie, in which the 
English defeated the Scots, with the loss of 14,000 men, was 
fought a mile south of the town (1547). It had a &motts 
religious estaUishment, called the £lhapel of Loretto. 

XIII. — ELGIN, OR MURRAY, 

Pop^datum, 38,681 ; Area, 480 square miles. — 
This county is not compact, but detached by portions 
of Banff and Inverness, which here and there intersect 
it. The greater part was wooded in ancient times, 
when it formed part of the Silvia Caledonia. The sea- 
board district, which is from five to twelve miles in 
breadth, is fertile and well cultivated. The district 
behind this plain ascends rapidly from hill to moun- 
tain, but is nearly throughout suited for upland 
pasture. Limestone is the principal mineral. Coal, 
iron, and lead have been found, but in small quantities. 
There are several manufjEUJtures for domestic use — 
blankets, wearing apparel, &c. 

Elgin (7,277). This royal burgh is an old-fashioned place. 
The remains of the cathedral, founded in 1224 hy the hishop of 
Moray, form its chief object of attraction. Elg^n gives the title 
of earl to a branch of the house of Bnioe. 
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Forrea (4,069). Shakapeare has ioomortitlized this town. On 
a waste, three miles on the r«ad %o Jn^ernesB, Macbeth uKi 
Banquo were said to have met .the weird, sisters. Sweno's 
Stone, a renuirkable antiquity, Btaods a little to the south of 
Forres. It is said to have been erMiedin oommemoration of a 
▼ictory gained over the Dftneg^ oomnModsd.^-Bieeno, ul the 
time olMaloQhn, IJOIO. 

Xrr.-'—FIFESHIRE. 

Popvdaiio% 15^,011 ; Area, 470 sqaare ftiilea-=— This 
conn ty is itiostly level, with spijie elevations, particularly 
tlie Lomoud Hills, and Largo Law ; a gre^t part, how- 
ever, is unproductive. :The seaports .^^re onee-iidoriah- 
•ing and important- towns, but^bavenow dwindled down 
to mere fishing-villages. Coal and lime are plentiful. 

The Bomans encamped here on t^eir way to the 
Grampians, where Agricola subdued the Caledonians 
undeir GalgacwS." The remains' Of this military station 
may still fee traced, about two miles" from Loch Leven. 
It formed with Perth and Angus an integral portion 
of thfe Pictish kingdom.' The people were- converted 
to Christiaillty in this sixth century, by the preaching 
of St. Columba, who came hither from Ireland, and 
who was deseeded from' an Irish king iSee Jona), 
In 889 the' Danes made an irruption* into it, but, after 
a severely-contested battle, were defeated and put to 
flight by the" confederate princes under Kenneth II. 
Fife occupies a prominent place in the succeeding 
history' of Scotland. " Robert Stuart, earl of' Fife, was 
the first of that name who asoended the thrqne of 
Scotland, 1371. " ^ 

AvfiSBXifl^^ Sff^J^jHd), This is a very AneieBt eity« About 
the end of .tb^ fourth.£^ntni7# St.w.K«gIilHS^w«8.Jibi^VCfi0ked 
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herOf and the mios of a chapel called after him are sifll to be 
traced. In 1120 a fanioue priory was founded. David I. made 
the plaoe a royal burgh in> 4140. In 1471, St. Andrew's was 
erected into an archbiahopric by Pope Sixtus lY., at the request 
of James IV. Tben; and for some time afterwards, the city was 
in the height of 4tB glory. In llfO^.the cathedral was founded, 
but not completed till 1318. This magnificent structure, the 
work of ages, and the glorious «sionument of v the hberaiity and 
piety of its foundersy was r demolished by a vile mob,v infuriated 
by the preachiog, or rather the: howling, of^Kaoz, in 1559. 
The castle of St. Andrew's was^lounded in 1200. James III. 
was bom in it..^ Gardinnl Beaton, almost the only person^who 
was capable of counteracting the unscrupulous attempts ^ of 
Henry Y III. on the independenoe of Scotland, .vnas assassimkted 
in the castle in 1546,- by one Norman Leslie and fifteen other 
assassios. There is good ground for the belief that these were 
paid for the Uoody^ w«rk by Henry «■ The manner Ail which 
Knox, the coward, speaks of this frightful murder ought to-be 
enough to disgust, if not to alienate^' even his most enthusiastic 
admirers. The runiveesity of Stv Andrew 's was- founded vin 141 1, 
by Bishop Wardlow. Three miles 'West of St. Andrew's, 'Arch- 
bishop Sharpvwas orueQy murdered by a party of Covenanters, 
in 1679. The shipping trade o^ St.* And«ew's is now a restncied 
coasting trade. 

Oupar (7,4^7) is an ancient town, and ^as extensive linen* 
manufactures. , The. ancient castle of •th&>^Macduffs, lords of 
Fife, is the principal antiquity. Cupar was often favoured with 
a royal visit. M^iy visited Jt ;^ so did Charles II. In 1415 a 
magnificent church was erected in Cupar. In 1785 the "Ke- 
formers " pulled .it down. vThe spirfe>.8tiU remains, Ainournful 
monument of the departed a^es of faith. 

Du/nfermline .(21, 6S7). • In the eleventh century, when Mal- 
colm Canraore came to the crown, this town became, and 
continued to be Until- lfJ03; the favourite royal residence. Some 
remains of the castle ace still to be seen. Charles I. was bom 
in it. Charles IL .occupied it for a time in 1650-51. Mal- 
colm III. built a noble abbey here, which was burned by 
Edward I. in 1303. The parts that escaped then were destroyed 
at the " KefbrmationT** This abbey contained the remains of 
several of the Scottish kings. Bruce was interred here, in ld29. 
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iHth his queen and daughter. Their remains were radely and 
nnskilfully disinterred in 1818. The skeleton of Brace, the 
saTioar of his country, was found entire, enclosed in lead. His 
body now lies under the pulpit of the new church. This town 
rose up under the fostering protection of the famous monas- 
tery of Dunfermline. The linen-manuiactnre is now actively 
carried on. 

Kirhaldy (5,719). Sir Michael Scott, the wizard alluded to 
in " the Lay of the Last Minstrel," lived near this town. Many 
amusing tales of him are found in ''Finlay's Scottish and 
Historical Ballads." This town is also engaged in the linen- 
trade. Adam Smith, author of '' The Wealth of Nations," was 
bom here. 

Largo (2,800). Here was bom Alexander Selkirk — ^the 
Bobinson Cmsoe of Defoe. The chest and cup he used in his 
solitude in Juan Fernandez are still in the possession of his 
family, and the gun which brought down his game is still 
reverentially preserved. 

Xeven (2,083). This is only a thriving village, situate at the 
month of the river of the same name, which issues from Loch 
Leven. Queen Mary was at Loch Leven Castle the prisoner 
of her traitor subjects from June 1567 till May 1568, when 
she e£fected her escape. She surrendered herself to the con- 
federate lords at Carberry Hill, in Mid-Lothian, previous to her 
imprisonment. Afterwards her faithful adherents were defeated 
at Langside, in 1568, by the followers of the Regent Murray. 

XV. — PORPAK, OR ANGUS. 

FopuiUuion, 174,731 ; Area, 892 square miles. — 
The surface is extremely irregular ; the north-west is 
intersected by the Grampian chain, and the south-west 
by the Sidlaw Hills, which run parallel to the Gram- 
pians. Strathmore, that part of the county extending 
from Stone Haven all the way into Perthshire, is 
remarkable for its beauty and fertility. The Carse of 
Crowrie and the whole seacoast are equally beautiful 
and fertile. The minerals are unimportant. 
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Arbroath (10,080) is a neat thriving seaport. The ruins of a 
veaerable abbey, founded by William the Lion (who lies buried 
here), in 1178, and dedicated to St. Thomas k Becket, is the 
principal object of attraction. The Scottish nobility met here 
in 1220, and addressed a spirited remonstrance to the Pope 
against the claims of Edward II. to the Scottish crown. 

Breehm (8,951), a royal burgh, was once the seat of a bishopric, 
and has an ancient castle and other historic ruins. There is a 
distillery here, which manu&ctures about 100,000 gallons of 
whiskey per annum. 

DUNDEE (73,981) is the fifth town in Scotland in respect of 
population. It is large and well-built, with a commodious 
harbour, the chief seat of the coarse linen-manufacture, and 
has considerable trade with the northern countries of Europe, 
besides an extensiye coasting trade. It is a town of high 
antiquity. William the Lion gave it its charter. The Picts 
and Scots fought a great battle near it. During the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries several Scottish princes resided in it. In 
1106 Edgar Atheling died here. In the twelfth century David, 
brother of William the Lion, erected a magnificent church in 
thanksgiving for his safe arrival from the perils of the crusade. 
Wallace, the hero of Scotland, was born at Dundee, and re- 
ceived his education there. Edward I. twice burned the town. 
Bruce and his successors soon enabled it to rise up and eclipse 
its former prosperity. Somerset, the Protector, burned it in 
the reign of Edward YI. In the wars of the seventeenth 
century Montrose, the general of Charles I., and Monk, the 
Parliamentary general, each pillaged and burnt it in turn. 
Monk took the place by assault, after a lengthened and spirited 
resistance, ** making it the slaughter-house of one of the most 
revolting massacres on record. So great was the pillage, that 
each of the common soldiers had £60 for his share." Once more 
the town rose above all its calamities, and in point of prosperity 
is now one of the first in the British islands. Hector Boethius, 
the Scottish historian, was born in Dundee, 1470. Of the 
Scottish towns, the ** Reformation " was first embraced here. 

Fotfar (11,009) has manufactures similar to those of Dundee^ 
but on a smaller scale. The town has a pleasant appearance. 
It was a royal residence in the time of Malcolm Ganmore. A 
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mile to the east of Forfiir are the tqidi of the ancient priory 
of Bestennet, one of the three chnrehes founded by St. Boni&oe 
in Scotland in the seventh century. The legal "gentlemen" 
of Forfftr are characterized as the '' drucken writers of Forfitr." 
There is a lake near the town which it would be 'very advan- 
tageous, but very expensive, to drain, and many plans for tbst 
object have been proposed and rejected. One proposed by the 
late earl of StrathmorOf howeveri deserves a fair trials on tbe 
score of economy. "Tbe cheapest mode of draining the lake 
would be to throw a few hogsheads of good ' mountain dew ' 
into the water, and set the dnusken writerB of Forfar to driak it 
up." About five miles from Forfar is Glamis Castle, where 
Malcolm II. died of the wounds he received from assassins, 
1031. Macbeth, as the readers of Shakspeare know, was thane 
of Glamis. 

Montrose (15,822) is one of the pleasantest and handsomest 
towns in Scotland. It has a good shipping trade. It has its 
charter from David I. From this place Sir James Doughu 
embarked, in 1380, on a pilgrimage to Palestine, taking with 
him the heart of Robert Bruce. It was the birthplace of the 
celebrated marquis of Montrose. Here the Chevalier Si. George 
landed in 1715, accompanied by the French fleet ; and in 1716 
he left Montrose for the Continent, having passed the previous 
night in the house in which tbe marquis was bom. 



XVI. — HADDINGTON, OR EAST-LOTHIAN. 

JPopulation, 36,396 ; Area, 272 square inile& — This 

is a rich agricultural county. It is situate between 

the Lammermoor Hills on the south^ and the Frith of 

Forth on the nortL The district by the Lammer- 

moors is a heathy highland. The west part abounds 

in coal, and there are several beds of limestone. 

Duribcar (4,415) was created a royal burgh by David II. It 
contained one«of the oldest collegiate churches in Scotland. The 
coast round is rocky and perilous. The inhabitants hre chieAy 
engaged in the herring-fishery. Two celebrated battles have 
been fought in the neighbourhood. The firat in 1296, when the 
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Sooteh were defeated by the Bnglish, under Earl Warren ; and 
the Becond in 1660, when they were again defeated by Crom- 
well. The ruins of the castle are a few miles from the town. 
Edward II. found refuge here after his defeat by the Scots, 
under Bruce, at Bannockburn, in Stirlingshire. This castle 
was successfully defended by the countess of March — ** black 
Agnes" — against the English, 1337> Hapless Queen Mary, ou 
two different occasions, sought and found shelter in it. The 
Begeut Murray destroyed this stronghold during Mary's life- 
time. 

Haddington (5,525). In 1178 Ada, countess of Nor- 
thumberland, founded a convent, and from her the town is said 
to have derived its name. Alexander II. was born here, in 
1198. John, king of England, burnt it, in 1216 ; being rebuilt 
of wood, it was burnt again, in 1242. Edward III. once more 
destroyed it, in 1356. Haddington was obstinately defended 
by the English, who had possession of it in the sixteenth century ; 
but they were finally compelled to yield brief possession of it to 
the French, 1549. The old Franciscan church is the 'chief 
object of interest. Knox, the ** Keformer,*' was born here. It 
has the second grain-market in Scotland. 

Prestonpam (2,123). This village is distinguished for the 
defeat of the royal troops under Sir John Cope, in 1745, by 
the Highlanders under Prince Charles Stuart. 

XYII. — nnrERNESS-SHIBE. 

I^optUcUion, 96,328; Area, 4,245 square miles. — 
This is the largest and most moantainous county in 
Scotland. The mountains are here and there inter- 
sected by narrow glens, which are of great fertility. 
The greater part of the surface is only fit for pas- 
turage. A good deal is also covered with forests of 
fir and birch wood. Deer and game are very nume- 
rous. The great glen of Caledonia, in which are 
numerous lakes, linked together by the grand Cale- 
donian Canal, traverses it. It is estimated that 84,000 
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acres of the soil are covered with lakes. The islands 

of north and south TJist, Skje, and Harris, are 

reckoned part of this county. Limestone abounds 

throughout ; other minerals have been found, bat not 

in such quantities as would justify mining operations. 

The history is interwoven with that of its capital and 

only town. 

Invbbness (16,496), regarded uthe capital of the Highlands, 
is a town of great antiquity, its origin being lost in the mist of 
&ble. To the south-east stood an ancient castle, the scene of 
Duncan's murder by Macbeth; this castle was destroyed by 
Malcolm Canmore, the son of Macbeth. In 1562 Queen 
Mary made a visit to Inyernesa, to quell the insurrection of the 
earl of Huntley. In the civil war of the seventeenth century, 
this castle was repeatedly taken by Montrose and his opponents. 
In 1746 it was blown up and entirely destroyed by the forces 
of Prince Charles. Cromwell sacked several monasteries here, 
converting their materials into a fort, which was destroyed at 
the Restoration. Culloden Moor, where the forces of Prince 
Charles were finally defeated by the royal troops in 1746, lies 
about five miles to the south-east of the town. The brave 
Highlanders were cut down ere they could close with their 
antagonists. The well-served cannon of the English mowed 
them down in whole ranks, while the forces of the prince were 
miserably deficient of this powerful auxiliary. They had none 
even competent to serve the few pieces of wretched ordnance 
they had. 

" Shade of the mighty and the brave, 
Who, faithful to your Stuart, fell ; 

No trophies mark your common grave. 
Nor dirges to your memory swell ! 

But generous hearts will weep your fate. 
When far has roll*d the tide of time. 

And bards unborn shall renovate 
Tour fiuiingfame in loftiest rhyme ! "* 



* Hogg's Jacobite Relics. 
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Inverness was anciently the capital of the Pictish kingdom, 
and always a favourite to¥ni of the Stuart sovereigns. The 
inhabitants were as much attached to that unhappy family as 
they were opposed to the ** Reformation)" 

Pwiree (3,557), in the isle of Skye, is the capital of the islands 
before mentioned, and which are politically included in the 
county of Inverness. It is a small village seaport. Its name is 
Graelic for '' the King's Harbour." 

North Uist is about seventeen miles long, and its breadth 
varies from three to eighteen miles. There are several small 
inhabited islands in its neighbourhood. 

South Uist is twenty-two miles long, and its greatest breadth 
about eight. There are many little islands also lying round 
this. 

Skye, the largest of the group, is forty-six miles long, by an 
average breadth of twenty miles. 

Ha/iris has a length of twenty-six miles, and a breadth of from 
six to eight miles. These, with Letois, form the principal islands 
of the Hebrides, which will be noticed together elsewhere. 

XVIII. — KINCABDINESHIBE, OB MEABNS. 

Populatwrbf 34,753 ; Area, 382 square miles. — 
About half the surface consists of cultivated and im- 
provable land. 1,280 acres are occupied with wat-er, 
and the remainder is wild and waste; The minerals 
are of little value ; granite is the prevailing kind of 
stone. Druid and Boman remains have been found 
in this county. A chariot-wheel of massive iron was 
dug up some years since. On Garvock Hill are the 
remains of two Druidical altars. Dunnotar Castle was 
the seat of the earls marischal of Scotland. Wallace 
took this castle from the English in 1296, and it holds 
a prominent place in history. Kincardine, once the 
capital of the county, has dwindled down to a miserable 
village. 

s 
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Stonbhatxk (3,240). This town is situated at the influx of 
the Cowie and Carron to the ocean. James YI. constitnted it 
the connty town. A distillery here prodnces 3,000 gallons 
of whisky per week. The herring-fishery and the coasting 
trade give occnpation to a limited number of vessels. Dunnotar 
Castle is about a mile from Stonehaven. The Scottish regalia 
were there deposited in 1651, to preserve them from the English 
army under Cromwell. 

XIX. — KINROSS-SHIRE. 

PapulcUion, 9,073 ; Area, 70 square miles. — ^This, 
except Clackmannan^ is the smallest comity in Scot- 
land. It contains only four parishes. The middle is 
occupied by the beautiful Loch Leven. A good deal 
of the surface is bleak. About 3,000 acres are wooded, 
and about the half is well cultivated. Limestone, 
coal, and ironstone are found. 

KiNBOSS (8,227), the only town in the county, is pleasantly 
situated on the banks of Loch Leven. Fine tartan shawls are 
manufiEtctured here. 

XX. — KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

PopvlcUiany 43,310 ; Area, 834 square miles. — ^The 
north-west, which is almost all mountainous, com- 
prises two-thirds of the whole area. The south-east 
is comparatively level and well cultivated. Various 
kinds of rock and lead-ore are the prevailing minerals. 
The manufactures are very inconsiderable. The breed- 
ing and rearing of cattle, with the agricultural opera- 
tions, afford the chief employment. It was formerly 
designated a Stewartry. With Wigton, it formed the 
division known conspicuously in Scottish history by 
the name of Galloway. The Gallowegians took the 
part of Edward I. and his puppet Baliol in the wars 
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of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and paid 
the penalty of their disloyalty, for Wallace and Bruce 
came and chastised them. After this the people again 
sided with the invaders, and the brother of Bruce 
overthrew them and the English at the same time. 
In the following century the inhabitants suffered 
excessively from their own petty tyrants, the rapacious 
and cruel lords of Galloway. In the sixteenth century 
they had the pleasure of seeing these rogues fall out 
and destroy one another. The troops of Henry VIII. 
overran this county, forcing an unwilling obedience. 
After the defeat at Langside, Mary sought a shelter 
at Dundrennan Abbey, previous to her flight across 
the Sol way into England. In 1587 this beauti&l 
abbey was seized by the crown. 

KniKCUDBRiOHT (3,555) " is a pretty little town, built with 
extreme regularity. The country round is highly beautiful." 
The inhabitants of this town and parish were zealously opposed 
to the introduction of the " Keformation " among them, and 
several of the female inhabitants were brutally exposed in the 
pillory for their attachment to the faith of their fathers. There 
was a church here dedicated to St. Bridget. 

XXI. — LANABK. 

Population, 532,114 ; Area, 945 square miles. — 
Lanark is large aud^wealtby, and the most populous 
county in Scotland. In it are found every variety of 
soil and surface. " It consists, in a great measure, of 
moorland pasture, with hills on hills confusedly hurled." 
Along the banks of the Clyde and its tributaries the 
landscape is one of surpassing loveliness. Many of the 
hills here are covered with verdure even to the very 
summit. Agricultural improvements are so steady 

s 2 
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and rapid, that there are now smiling £ftrm8 where 
thirty years ago there was the bleak moss or the 
barren moor. Coal, lead, and iron are found in abund- 
ance. This county was formerly peopled by the tribe 
called Damnii ; these were displaced by the Romans, 
who left traces of their possession behind them — roads, 
camps, <Src. Wallace's first exploit was made here, 
when he expelled the English from Lanark. It was 
united in its opposition against the union of 1707. 

GLASGOW. 

PopulatioUf 329,097. — The Bomans had a station on the site 
of this city. In 560 St. Mungo founded the see of Glasgow, 
and was buried in his church in 601. The history of the see 
and city are alike sunk in obscurity , until the tenth or eleventh 
century, when David, prince of Cumberland, refounded the see ; 
and henceforth the prosperity and importance of Glasgow were 
steadily on the increase. 

Joceline, the abbot of Melrose, was the bishop in 1174, and 
he induced William the Lion to erect Glasgow into a royal 
burgh. In the attempt of Edward I. to subjugate Scotland, 
none was more vigorous in his opposition to him than Norham, 
the patriotic bishop. This distinguished prelate was seized by 
Edward, and kept a close prisoner till after the decisive battle 
of Bannockburn, when he was released. He lived till Bruce 
was firmly seated on the throne, although he lost his sight 
during his captivity. In 1300 Wallace, with a very inferior 
force, defeated the English here. In the fourteenth century the 
good old prelates of Glasgow expended ^heir revenues in enlarging 
and beautifying the cathedral and churches. In the sixteenth 
century the doctrines of the " Reformation" at first made but 
slow progress in Glae^gow, and every contrivance was employed 
to inoculate the people with them. Bishop Beaton was forced 
to fly to the Continent, taking with him the precious relics, 
sacred vessels, and the documents belpnging to his see, to save 
them from the destractive fury of the so-called Reformers. Hie 
bishopric of Glasgow was one of the wealthiest in the kingdom, 
and the bishop had most of the city in his hands ; and we read 
that the people were happy and contented under the mild. 
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paternal sway of the crozier. In 1579 all the ecclesiastieal 
edifices in Glasgow were levelled with the dust by the fiery zeal 
of the Knoxites ; the holy vessels and reg^isters were cast into 
the fire ; and the very sepalchres of the dead did not escape the 
fiuy of these polluters of every thing holy and venerable. "And 
the preachers animated the people through all these horrible 
proceedings." Here, as well as elsewhere, laxity of morals 
was painfully apparent immediately after the ''Reformation," 
and the cruel and sanguinary punishments that were in vain 
employed to check the universal spread of immorality evoked 
by the new-&ngled forms of religion, read almost incredible at 
this day, but there is the evidence of several honest Protestant 
writers. The prebendary of Cambuslang was fitted up as a house 
for dissolute women, where they " may be whipped every day 
during pleasure."* Glasgow suffered severely from the contend- 
ing parties in the great Parliamentary war. Leslie, the Par- 
liamentary general, borrowed £20,000 by way of interest for 
£50,000 the inhabitants had lent Montrose, the general of 
Charles I. ! In 1652 Glasgow was visited by a destructive fire. 
In 1679, after the victory of the Covenanters over Claverbouse 
at Drumdog, in Lanarkshire, these rebel fanatics attempted to 
take Glasgow from the king's troops, but were signally defeated. 
In November, 1679, the Covenanters received a final overthrow 
at Bothwell Brig ; 1,400 were killed, and 1,200 made prisoners. 
During the reign of Charles I. and the brief reign of James II., 
the inhabitants gave unmistakable evidence of their rancorous 
opposition to "Prehicy and Popery," and joyfiilly did they 
welcome the advent of the gin-drinking William III. In 1707 
the Act of Union with England was opposed by the inhabitants. 
They were also opposed to the Stuart attempts to overthrow the 
house of Hanover in 1715-46 ; but on the latter occasion they 
bad to pay heavy sums to the Highlanders to spare the city. In 
1780 the Glasgow mob took the part of Lord George Gordon, 
the leader of the rascality of London, and enacted similar scenes 
with their brethren in London, with whom they had communi- 
cation. Glasgow is now the great thriving seat of the cotton 
and muslin manufactures in Scotland. In 1560 the town con- 
tained only 4,500 inhabitants. One of the bridges that spans 
the Clyde is 560 feet long, and sixty feet wide. 

* " rarliamentary Gazetteer." 
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Lanark (5,008), till lately, "was extremely dull/' and poor 
besides ; for it is said that the only batcher in the town, who 
was also a weayer, woald not venture to kill a sheep till every 
part of the animal was ordered beforehand. This important 
speculation of the weayer-butcher was announced in this wiae ; 

" BeU— ell— ell, 
There's a fat sheep to kill : 
A leg for the proTost, 

Another for the priest ; 
The bailies and deacons, 

They tak the neist ; 
And if the fourth leg* we cannot sell, 
The sheep it maun leeve and gae bak to the hill." 

The town has now a different tale to tell, thanks to the extensive 
cotton-works in the neighbourhood. The celebrated falls of Clyde 
are in the vicinity ; and the country round is studded with the 
picturesque residences of the cotton-lords and the gentry. This 
town and parish possessed several beautiful religious edifices, 
which were all destroyed by the wreckers of the " Reformation.'' 

Rutherglen (7,954). In the church of this town, in 1297, a 
peace, soon to be broken, was concluded between the Scots and 
the English ; and here the base Monteith agreed to betray Wal* 
lace. The town is now chiefly occupied by weavers. 

XIII. — LINLITHGOW, OR WEST LOTHIAN. 

Population, 30,044 ; Area, 120 square miles. — THs 
county is intersected throughout by the Union Canal. 
Its north part is level and fertile, yet agreeably direr- 
sified, and nowhere subsiding into flatness. The south 
is upland, consisting chiefly of moorland and morass. 
Coal, ironstone, and limestone are abundant. Linlith- 
gow is rich in antiquities of the Celtic and Roman 
periods. Antoninus's Wall intersected it. 

Linlithgow (6,115) is situated in a hollow on the banks of a 
beautiful lake. So early as the twelfth century it was one of the 
principal burghs in the kingdom. The palace of Linlithgow, 
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\>egun by James IV., is still the most interesting object in the 
place. It contains the room in which Queen Mary was bom. 
Though now in ruins, it is still beautiful ii\ its desolation. A 
fortress once occupied the place, which was taken and demolished 
by Bruce in 1307. The palace itself was in excellent condition 
till 1746, when some dragoons of the royal army wantonly set 
it on fire. The church of Linlithgow is regarded as one of the 
finest and most entire specimens of Gothic architecture in Scot- 
land. It was founded by that munificent patron of learning 
and virtue, David I. It is said that James lY. saw an appari- 
tion in this church, warning him against his projected expedition 
into England — a warning which he did not heed, for he perished 
on the field of Flodden in 1513. The Kegent Murray was shot 
here in 1470, by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugfa. In 1646, when 
Edinburgh was scourged by the plague, the Courts of Law, the 
Parliament, and the University Senate removed to the palace 
of Linlithgow. Cromwell converted the part of the church used 
as a sepulchre, after de£Etcing and destroying the monuments, 
&c., into a stable for his dragoons \ 



XXin. — NAIRN. 

Population, 9,966 ; Area, 198 square miles. — Besides 
its main body, this county has several districts in Moray 
and B.0S8. About three-fourths of its surface is occu- 
pied with highland heights. The seacoast is for the 
most part level and fertile. Natural woods and plan- 
tations occupy about 1,200 acres. 

The minerals are unimportant ; and the only manu- 
facture is woollen cloth. 

Kaibk (4,116), a royal burgh, and the capital of the county, is 
n inconsiderable town, and so situated with reference to the 
national divisions of the Highlands and Lowlands, that the 
Gaelic was spoken at one end of the street, and the Lowland 
Scotch at the other. In the neighbourhood is Cawdor Castle, 
an ancient edifice. Macbeth was thane of Cawdor. The town 
is healthy and much frequented. 
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XXIV.*— ORKNEY AND SHETLAND. 

P&pvjUUum, 6,213 ; Area, 1,320 square miles. — 
" The Orkney Islands — the Orcades of the Komans — 
are about sixty in number, bleak and bare, with only 
a few juniper-hushes." They are separated from the 
mainland by the Pentland Frith, which is about six 
miles broad. About thirty of the islands are in- 
habited. Pcmoma, or Mainlcmd, is the largest of 
them. In some places the land is fertile, and pro- 
duces good crops. The herring-fishery and straw- 
plaiting afford much employment. 

KiBKWALL (3,990) an ancient and interesting town, sur- 
rounded by stormy seas, is the capital of the Orkney islands, and 
contains an " unimpaired specimen of those stately monuments 
of ecclesiastical grandeur which adorned Scotland previous to 
the Beformation/"* This cathedral was founded in the twelfth 
century, by the earl of Orkney. Near it are the ruins of the 
palace of the bishops, and of the ancient castle of the earls of 
Orkney. 

THE SHETLAND, OB ZETLAND ISLES, 

supposed to be the Ultima Thvle of the ancients, lie 
forty-eight miles north of the Orkneys. They exceed 
one hundred in number, but not more than forty are 
inhabited. They are cold, bare, and damp, but, it is 
said, not unhealthy. They are famous for their small 
breed of ponies. The inhabitants have much the same 
trade and exports as those of the Orkneys, and are 
remarkably hospitable — ready to share their meal with 
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the needy and the stranger. These islands belonged to 
the kingdom of Denmark till 1468, when James III. 
received them in pledge of the dowry of his wife 
(Margaret of Denmark). Tbey have since remained 
attached to Scotland. Vestiges of the Romans have 
been found, and there are abundant Scandinavian re- 
mains. Buius of small Catholic churches and chapels 
attest how firmly the one true fedth was once planted 
in these remote islands. 

Lerwick (3,890), founded in the seventeenth century, is the 
seat of the courts of law, and capital of the islands. Its harbour 
is the resort of the vessels employed in the whale-fishery. Straw- 
plaiting is the only manufacture. 

XXV. — PEEBLES, OR TWEEDDALE. 

FojptUation, 10,582 ; Arect, 354 square miles. — The 
surface is both irregular and very much elevated. 
The lowest ground is the long narrow valley through 
which the Tweed flows. It abounds in minerals — 
coal, iron, limestone, and a large variety of earths, and 
is well adapted for manufacturing industry, but yet the 
manu£sictures are unimportant. 

Peebles abounds in ancient British remains ; few 
Roman remains are to be found. 

Pebbles (2,673), the capital and only town in the county, is 
quietly secluded and beautifully situated on the Tweed. It is 
a place of high antiquity, and, on account of its seclusion, escap^ 
most of the horrors of war. It was, however, burnt by the 
English during their invasion of Scotland. When Scotland was 
Catholic, this town contained as many as fourteen churches. 
These are now, of course, in ruins. Peebles was formerly famed 
for its games and amusements ; but, under the grim sway of 
Knoxism, all harmless out-door pastimes are suppressed, and 
only known traditionally. The vale of the Tweed, both above 
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and below Peebles, oontiuned a chain of strong castles to serve 
as a defence i^inst the English. They were built altematelj 
on each side of the river, and in a continued view of each other. 
A fire kindled on the top of one of these was the signal to all the 
others of an incursion ; and thos the whole country was alarmed 
in a few hours. 

" A score of fires I ween. 
From height, and hill, and cliff were seen, 
Each with warlike tidings fraught : 
Each from each the signal caught ; 
Each after each they glanced in sight. 
As stars arise upon tha night. 
They gleam 'd on many a dusky tarn, 
Haunted by the lonely earn ; 
On many a cairn's grey pyramid. 
Where urns of mighty chie& lie hid." 

XXVI. — PLRTH. 

Poptikaion, 139,216; Area, 2,638 square miles. — 
This extensive county comprehends all the varieties 
of soil known in Scotland. The Carse of Gowrie, 
which lies between the Sidlaw Hills and the river 
Tay, is fertile and well cultivated. Perth contains a 
good deal of the valley of Strathmore, and the whole 
of the beautiful valley of Stratheme. The Highland 
district is principally made up of mountains, glens, 
and valleys, which admit of little cultivation. Several 
of the mountains approach 4,000 feet in elevation : 
Benlawers, Benmore, Shichallion. 

"The mineralogy, though abundantly rich in the 
estimation of the^cientific student, possesses compara- 
tively small importance in the eye of the economist." 
Coal is confined to the district south-east of the Ochils, 
and to certain districts on the Tay in the neighbour- 
hood of PertL All the Highland districts use peat 
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for fuel. Limestone, roofing-slate, copper, and lead 
have been found in various quantities. Linen, cotton, 
and paper mills are, here and there, affording limited 
employment. 

It possesses British, Homan, and Saxon antiquities. 
!Ruins of numerous religious houses and other eccle- 
siastical edifices mournfully attest the liberality and 
piety of the Catholics of other days, as well as the 
Vandal frenzy of the " Reformers." 

The celebrated battle of Killicranky was fought in 
this county (1689), in which the Highlanders defeated 
the forces of William III. At Methven, in Perth- 
shire, Bruce was defeated by the English in 1306. 

DwnMvne (3,218). The cathedral is in tolerable preservation; 
and was founded in 1142 by David. One of the bishops of this 
place, who was previously abbot of Inchaffiray, distinguished 
himself at the battle of Bannockburn. The battle of Sheriff- 
muir, in which the forces of the Stuarts encountered those of 
the royal army, was fought in the vicinity of Dumblane. The 
left wing of each army was defeated, and both sides claimed the 
victory. 

"There's some say that we wan. 
And some say that they wan, 
And some say that nane wan at a', man ; 
But ae thing I'm sure. 
That at Sheriffmuir 
A battle there was that I saw, man ; 
And we ran and they ran, and they ran and we nm. 
And we ran and they ran, and a', man ! " 

Jhmkeld (2,011), &mou8 for the beautiful scenery that sur- 
rounds it, was at one time the capital of ancient Caledonia. Its 
ruined cathedral, founded in the twelfth century, is the principal 
object of interest. The celebrated Bimam Wood is in this 
parish. This is the wood so romantically connected with the 
fate of Macbeth. At Dunkeld there is a noble bridge over the 
T!»,j. The greatest curiosity in the neighbourhood is Osman's 
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Hall, sitaated beaide a cataract formed by a fiill of the Biaan, a 
tributary of the Tay. 

Perth (23,835). The parliaments and national assemblies 
were at one time held here. In the Black Friars' monastery 
James I. was assassinated by a band of conspirators, in 1437. 
In 1559 the mob sacked and plundered all the religions edifices, 
and maoy private houses. In ancient times it was a place of 
extensive wealth and commerce, and at this day is one of the 
handsomest towns in Scotland. The trade and manufactures 
are flourishing and important. Perth was occupied by Edward I., 
but taken by Robert Bruce. Here the Chevalier was proclaimed 
in 1715-46. 

Scone (2,381). Here the kings of Scotland were formerly 
crowned. The modern castle of the earl of Mansfield occupies 
the site of the ancient royal one. There are several relics of 
Scottish royalty kept here in good preservation. Charles II. 
was crowned here in 1651, and the Chevalier in 1715. The 
famous stone on which the Scottish kings were crowned was 
removed to Westminster Abbey by Edward I. A drunken mob 
from Dundee destroyed the beautiful abbey of this place, at the 
time of the " Keformation." 

XXVII. — RENFREW. 

Population, 150,064 j Area, 227 square miles. — The 
inhabitants of this small county are busily engaged in 
commerce and manufactures. It is varied with hill and 
dale, and about a third of its surface is waste and un- 
profitable. It anciently formed part of Lanark ; and 
was the principal patrimony of the Stuarts, who had 
their chief residence at Renfrew. After their accession 
to the crown, the eldest son of the king was styled baron 
of Renfrew, one of the titles of the Prince of Wales. 

Ch'eenock (86,689). This large and populous town is the first 
seaport in Scotland. Its situation is remarkably beautiful. 
The principal branches of its commerce have reference to the 
flast and West Indies, the United States, and British America. 
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Its hifitoiy does not date iarther back than the end of the thir- 
teenth century, and its name is said to be derived from a person 
named QreTiok, who was, about that time, one of its principal 
proprietors. James Watt, the celebrated improver of the steam- 
engine, was bom here in 1786, and there is a monument to his 
memory. Here Bums's '' Highland Mary " breathed her last. 
In 1695 the population was only 1,651. 

Paisley (47,952), once the seat of a Roman station, owes its 
first existence to a religions establishment, founded here by 
Walter Stewart in the twelfth century. In the beginning of the 
eighteenth century Paisley began to enter on its career of 
manufacturing enterprise. It may now be designated the 
Manchester of Scotland. The ruins of its noble abbey church 
contain the tomb of Margery, daughter of Kobert Bruce, and 
wife of Stewart, the founder. Kobert II. and III. were also 
interred here. One of the aisles of the abbey has a remarkable 
echo which prolongs musical sounds. A short distance from 
Paisley is the village of Ellerslie, of which Wallace was the 
knight. 

Port'Olasgaw (7,017) is quite a modem town, founded in 1668, 
by the Glasgow merchants. On the opposite shores of the 
Clyde are the remains of an ancient castle called Cardross, in 
which Kobert Bruce breathed his last, 1829. 

JUnfrew (3,898), now a mean, antiquated town, although 
onoe the most important in the county, is peculiarly healthy, 
owing to the excellence of its water, as well as to the fSa^t that 
it stands on a bed of sand of great depth. 

XXVIII. — ROSS-SHIRE. 

(For Population and Area, see Cromarty.) 
Almost the whole of the surface consists of moun- 
tains, hills, and lakes. A very small space towards 
the east is alone fit for tillage. It is, as it were, dove- 
tailed into Cromarty. Natural forests at one time 
covered almost the entire of the surface. Various 
kinds of rocks, copper, lead, and some iron-ore, are 
the principal minerals. 
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The islands of Lewis, Bona, and Barra are included 
in Koss-sbire. These shall be more fullj described under 
their general designation — the Hebrides. 

Tain (8,574), a small but prosperoas tows, and the principal 
one in Rosa, is situated on the margin of Dornock Frith, and 
contained an ancient collegiate church dedicated to St. Duthus. 



XXIX. — ^BOXBUBGHSHIRE. 

PopulcUiorif 51,570 ; Area, 715 square miles. — 
The surface is principally used as pasturage : it is 
famous for its sheep. ^^ Coal is minable only at lid- 
desdale.** "No county in Scotland excels this in the 
beauty and purity of its running waters. " The whole 
extent, as it was by nature, strong from its heights and 
its recesses, appears to have been in the earlier times 
the bloody scene of many conflicts." There are abun- 
dant remains of military works, sepulchral tumuli, Ac, 
of the earliest colonists. A battle was fought at Ancrum 
Moor, in which the English were defeated, in 1544. 

Hawick (7,801). A very ancient town, occupies a place in 
border warfare, and is noted for the manufacture of hosiery and 
woollen stuff. It once contained a feudal castle of considerable 
strength. About a mile further up the river stands the cele- 
brated castle of Branxholm, the principal scene of the " Lay of 
the Last Minstrel," and once the residence of the noble house of 
Buccleuch. 

Jedbubgh (5,470), situated in the midst of a beautifully 
wooded country, was one of the chief border towns, and had a 
considerable trade before the Union . Lately it has much revived. 
The remains of a noble abbey form the principal object of curio- 
sity. This abbey was founded in the twelfth century by David, 
and is considered the best specimen of Saxon and early Gothic 
architecture in Scotland. The old castle is also an object of 
striking interest, and was once a &vourite residence of the 
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Scottish kings. Malcolm lY. died here. The town was seven 
times burnt during the wars of the Borders. 

Kdso (5,684) is a neat town, and has a handsome bridge over 
the Tweed. Kelso abbey was also founded by David I. in 1128. 
James III. was crowned in this abbey in 1460. The town, like 
all the border towns, grievously suffered in the Border War. 
In 1542-45 the abbey and the town were sacked and burned by 
the English, but in 1580 the crowning spoliation of the noble 
abbey and the expulsion of the monks took place. Koxburgh 
castle, where James II. was killed, in 1460, in an attempt to 
expel the English, is a short way from Kelso. 

Hoxbwrghf once a town, is now an inconsiderable village, thanks 
to the horrors of war. 

MdroM (7,865) is noted for the ruins of its noble abbey, 
which affords the finest specimen of Gothic architecture and 
Gothic sculpture in Scotland. David I. founded and munificently 
endowed this abbey. It took ten years in its erection, and was 
completed in 1146. Richard II. burnt it in 1885. The earl of 
Hertford despoiled it in 1545. Abbotsford, the seat of Sir 
Walter Scott, lies about three miles north-west of Melrose. 
This passage from " The Lay of the Last Minstrel " is descrip- 
tive of the elegant eastern window of Melrose abbey. 

" The moon on the east oriel shone 
Thro' slender shafts of shapely stone, 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou wouldst have thought some fisiiry's hand, 
'Twixt poplar straight the osier wand 

In many a freakish knot had twined ; 
Then framed a spell when the work was done. 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone." 

XXX. — SELKIRKSHIRE. 

PoptbUUion, 10,582 ; Area^ 264 square miles. — This 
county is situated in the centre of the Southern High- 
lands, and, " excepting a narrow portion on its eastern 
side, its surface is a continued series of heights inter- 
sected by gullets, glens, and very narrow vales." Many 
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of the houses are situated as high as 800 or 1,000 feet, 
above the level of the sea. It is poor in minerals, and 
is chiefly pastoral ; but agriculture steadily advances. 
In ancient times it was one vast forest. 

At PhUliphaibgh, in this county, Montrose was) 
defeated, in 1645, by the Parliamentary general,, 
Leslie. 

Qala&kids (3,014) is a thriviog town ; the inhabitants ar& 
principally engaged in the wooUen-manufiiicture. It is quite a. 
modem town, situate partly in Roxburgh and Selkirk. 

Selkibk (4,347) is a neat town overlooking the Ettrick.. 
The people of Selkirk captured a standard, and fought gallantly 
at the battle of Flodden, in revenge of which the English soon 
after burned their town. It contains a beautiful monummit to- 
the memory of Sir Walter Scott.'*' This town was formerly 
famous for the manufacture of ** single- soled shoon." In addition 
to the shoe-trade, the wooUen-manuiacture is now to some 
extent carried on. William the Lion frequently resided in the 
castle. 

XXXI. — STIKLINGSHIKE. 

' Population^ 85,725 ; Area, 502 square miles. — The^ 
general features are rich and beautifuL An extensive 
and luxuriant plain, watered by the Forth, stretches 
towards the north-west, and is terminated by lofty 
Ben Lomond, 4,000 feet high : this plain includes the 
carse or valley of Falkirk, and the carse of Stirling. 
The central part of the county is hilly, and the south, 
contains several peat-mosses and uncultivated moors. 



* " By Yarrow's stream still let me stray, 
Tho' none should guide my feeble way ; 
Still feel the breese down Ettrick break. 
Although it chill my withered cheek.' 
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It has Hev^ral coal and iron mines. There are 

varions wooUen-ttianufactures, besides cotton-works. 

Ba/ivMci^iywm (2,627). This village is remarkable for its manu- 
factories of tartans and carpets. It is still more so for the 
great battle — "the Marathon of the North" — fought, June 24th, 
1314, hetween the English army of 100,000 men, under Edward 
II., and the Scottish army of 30,000 men, commanded hy 
Kobert Bruce, in which the former was signally defeated, with 
the loss of 30,000 men and 700 barons and knights. The issue 
of this great battle, it is well known, secured the independence 
of Scotland. William of Malmesbury, writing of this battle says, 
"O day of vengeance and of misfortune I day of disgrace and 
perdition, unworthy to be included in the circle of the year, 
which tarnished the fiime of England, and enriched the enemy 
with the plunder of the precious stuffs of our nation to the ex- 
tent of 200,000 pounds"— about £3,000,000 at this day. About 
ft mile west of Bannookbum the battle of Sauobiebum wa» 
fought, in which James III« was defeated and slain by his 
rebellious barons in 1488. 

FaUeirk (16,438). Here Edward I. gained a decisive victory 
over the Scots, under Wallace, in 1298, and Prince Charles 
defeated the royal forces under G-eneral Hawley, in 1746. Thd 
CuTon iron'Worin-^the largest in the worid-^are about two 
miles from the town. FaUdrkhas great cattle-fairs. 

Stiblino (10,180) is delightfully situated on an eminence 
near the river Forth. On a sitialler scale, it bears a close re- 
semblance to Edinburgh. The castle, the date of whose founda- 
tion is lost in the darkness of antiquity, ii the most intei^sting 
and conspicuous object in Stirling. It was made a royal resi- 
dence about the time of the first Stuart, and wad long the 
&vourite abode of the Scottish monarchs. Jameia II., III., and 
V. were bom here. James "V. built a palace, which is part of 
the fortress. This fortress was frequently taken and retaken 
after protracted sieges, during the Scottish wars of independence. 
Here James II. murdered the earl of Douglas, for persisting in 
a rebellious league with other nobles. In revenge, the friends 
of Douglas burned the town. James lY. passed the penitential 
season of Lent here every year, and subjected himself to the 
most severe penances and mortifications for the part he acted in 

T 
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the death of his &ther, who wm aasassiDated hy a traitor who 
personated a priest, while retreating from the battle of Sanchie, 
near Bannookbnm. In 1543 Queen Mary was crowned here, at 
nine months old. Her son, James VI., was baptized here. 
Stirling contained two religious houses, those of the Black and 
Grey Friars ; these, with the neighbouring and £BimouB abbey of 
Gambuskenneth, were destroyed in the excesses of the " Refor- 
mation." At Gambuskenneth, Wallace defeated, with great 
slaughter, the English, under Gressingham, who was himself 
among the slain (1297). Stirling is now the centre of consider- 
able woollen-manu&ctures ; there are extensive coal-mines in 
the neighbourhood. 

XXXU. — ^BUTHSBLAND. 

PopitlaMony 25,771 ; Area, 1,801 square miles. — 
Three-fourths of the surface consists of heath, and 
rocky moors and mountains. Nearly one-sixth is 
covered with lakes, and the rest is made up of bogs, 
pasturage, and a small portion of cultivated land. 
Several of the mountains attain an altitude of upwards 
of 3,000 feet. 

Cheviot sheep are the principal produce of the 

county. The minerals are quite unimportant. The 
duke of Sutherland is the principal owner. 

DoBNOCH (936), the capital, is one of the most miserable of 
our royal burghs. Formerly it was the seat of the bishopric of 
Caithness. The revenue of the burgh is £3. 158. To manage 
this large income there are fourteen councillors, over whom the 
duke of Sutherland, one of the wealthiest noblemen in Britain, 
is provost ! Prior to the "Reformation," Dornoch contained a 
monastery, of which not a vestige now remains. 

XXXIII. — WIGTON, OR WEST GALLOWAY. 

FoptUcUion, 43,253 ; Area, 459 square miles. — ^This 
county is partly hilly; towards the north, mountainous. 
Some of the mountains attain an elevation of 1,500 
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feet. All the level land has a southern aspect : some 
of this is veiy fertile ; and the Galloway heef reared 
here finds a ready sale in the English market. There 
are many small lakes. The minerals are unimportant. 
'* Coals have heen an object of earnest, but vain 
search." 

Druidical and Koman remains are not uncommon ; 
and the ruins of feudal castles are scattered through- 
out. Wigton and Kirkcudbright are mentioned in 
history under the name of Galloway. 

Portpatrick (1,968). The channel between Great Britain and 
Ireland is here only twenty-two miles acroas. The town is 
rapidly improving, and has an excellent harbour and lighthouse. 
There was here formerly a little chapel dedicated to the Apostle 
of Ireland; who, it is said, ventured hither on his missionary 
labours. 

Whithom (8,001), without staple trade or manufftctures, is a 
place of high antiquity, having received its charter firom Robert 
Bruce, and was the capital of the Norvantes, a British tribe 
who were expelled by the Romans, who made it one of their 
stations. In Catholic times it was the seat of an important 
bishopric. The priory contained a shrine of the great Saint 
Ninian; and such was its repute, that it was frequented by 
persons of all classes, who devoutly flocked thither on pil- 
grimages, down to 1581, when it was demolished. 

WioTON (2,824), the capital, has some coasting commerce, but 
no manufactures. An old castle of the thirteenth century, of 
which little now remains, occasioned the growth of the town. 
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ISLANDS. 

THE HEBRIDES, OR WESTERN ISLANDS^ 

?£!xtend along the west of Scotland^ from tbe south of 
;^gyle8hire to the north of Sunderland. They have 
been called by the AucientSy ffebridce, Hebudes, Arhtidcur, 
^. They are, for the most part, disposed in. groups, 
but here, and there particular islets are isolated. Their 
number has been variously stated from 160 to 300, 
About 70 only are permanently inhabited. — Area, 
about 3,184 square jmiles ; Population^ 81,000. 

'' The ^Hebrides abound in the grand and the sub- 
lime, the picturesque and the wild, the desolate and 
the savage features of scenery ; while no part of the 
known world is more watered from above and below 
than the Hebrides.*' The kJoea of these islands occupy 
an area of £^0,000 acres, and their number is 1,500. 

Minerals. — Limestone is the principal : coal has 
been found in many places, but in small quantities. 

The Manufcbctures and Gommeroe are now very 
unimportant : the manufsu^ture of kelp formerly 
afforded profitable employment, but this has, for 
some time, steadily declined. 

The AgricuUwre is not in so thriving a condition as 
in most parts of the mainland of Scotland. 

History. — The early history is a good deal uncer- 
tain. The Danes and Norwegians made frequent 
descents on these islands, and towards the end of 
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the ninth century were in undisputed possession. In 
the eleventh century they formed part of the domi- 
nions of an Irish prince, father of the traitor prince 
(McMorrogh), who first induced the English to invade 
Ireland. In the twelfth century, the lord of Argyle, 
founder of the great family of Macdonald — Lords of 
the Isles— acquired the regal title for his son. Soon 
after, they were divided among two or three princes. 
It would be a tedious, useless task to trace the various 
strifes and changes that occurred down to the final 
extinction of the title of Lord of the Isles in the 
sixteenth century. There is one Hebridean island, 
which, although one of the least, calls for a separate 
notice, and which is remarkable for other events than 
those deadly scenes that disfigure the records of most 
of the others ; we allude to that " gem of the ocean," 
that * star in the Western Sea,** — 

ZONA, OB ICOLMKILL. 

This island iB about three miles in length and one 
in breadthi and has a population of 450. 

St. Golumba, to whom this little island owes its 
celebrity, landed here from Ireland in 565. "The 
Saint was descended by his fkther from the king of 
Ireland, and by his mother from the king of Scotland ; 
and after having travelled in many countries, and 
acquired great reputation for learning and piety, 
concocted a scheme of missionary enterprise for 
the conversion of Scotland, which, in the Christian 
heroism of its spirit, the far-sightedness of its views, 
and the brilliance of its success, has had no parallel 
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in the missioaary movements of any subsequent 
age."* I 

^* Columba erected on this lone island a missionary 
establishment, whence emanated for centuries such 
streams of illumination over Scotland, Ireland, the 
north of England, and even places more distant, as 
shone brilliantly in contrast with the midnight dark- 
ness which had settled down on the rest of Europe." 

The celebrated ruins here consist of a cathedral, a 
convent, and St. Oran's chapeL Most of the Highland 
families of distinction had burial-places here. Pre- 
vious to the " Beformation ** the island was adorned 
with 360 stone crosses ; but they were all cast into 
the sea by order of the self-constituted Synod of 
Argyleshire, in 1560. 

The following beautiful passage records the emotions 
excited in the breast of Dr. Johnson by the prospect of 
lona : — 

" We were now treading that illustrious island which 
was once the luminary of the Caledonian regions, 
whence savage clans and roving barbarians derived 
the benefit of knowledge and the blessings of religion. 
To abstract the mind from all local emotion would be 
impossible if it were endeavoured, and would be 
foolish if it were possible. Whatever withdraws us 
from the power of our senses, whatever makes the 
past, the distant, or the future predominate over the 
present, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. 
Far from me and from my friends be such £rigid philo^ 
sophy as may conduct us indifiTerent and unmoved over 



* " Parliamentary Gazetteer." 
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any ground which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, 
or virtue. That man is little to be envied whose patri- 
otism would not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, 
or whose piety would not grow warmer among the ruins 
of lona." 

According to Munro, dean of the Isles in the six« 
teenth century, four kings of Ireland, eight kings of 
Norway, and forty-eight kings of Scotland were buried 
here. 

These are the emotions felt by a poet on visiting 
lona : — 



it 



Ye who have sail'd 'moDg the thousand isles 

Where proud lona rears its giant piles. 

Perchance have linger'd at that sacred spot, 

To muse on men and ages half forgot : 

Though spoiled by time, their mould'ring walls avow 

A calm that e'en the sceptic might allow ; 

Here where the waves these time-worn caverns beat. 

The early Christian fix*d his rude retreat ; 

Here first the symbol of his creed unfurl'd, 

And spread religion o'er a darkened world. 

****** 

Here too, we mark, where yon pale beam is shed. 
The scatter'd relics of the mighty dead ; 
The great of old — the meteors of an age— 
The sceptred monarch, and the mitred sage. 
What are they now ! The victims of decay — 
The very worm has left its noisome prey. 
And yet, blest shades ! if such a night as this 
Can tempt your spirits from yon isles of bliss, 
Perchance ye now are floating through the air. 
And breathe the stillness which I seem to share." 

In 1561 the great library of lona was destroyed by 
the Ughta of the Beformation ; and at the same time 
this &voured retreat of mighty St. Columba was 
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despoiled and desecrated, and nothing now remains 
but the silent, saddening ruins, once dedicated to the 
sublime worship which this heroic servant of €rod so 
successfully toiled to establish. These men kept " the 
old path which is the good way ;*' but the " Beformers," 
like their prototypes, said, " We will not walk." ** They 
have trodden my portion under foot ; they have changed 
my delightful portion into a desdate wilderness."-**- 
Jer. xii. 10. 
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PHYSICAL AND HISTOEICAL GEOGRAPHY 

OF THE 

BEITISH COLONIES & DEPENDENCIES. 

EXJEOPE. 



HELIGOLAITD (HOLY LAND). 

Population^ 2,300; Area, 5\ square miles. — This 
small island, which is situate about forty miles from 
the mouth of the river Elbe, is gradually wasting away 
by the action of the water. It has recently been pro- 
posed to encircle it by a sea wall, to prevent its being 
finally swallowed up. The inhabitants are engaged 
in the fisheries. Heligoland was the property of the 
Danes previous to 1807. It is much resorted to for 
sea-bathing. 

GIBRALTAR. 

Population, 15,000 ; Milita/ry PopulcUiony 4,000. — 
The town mainly consists of one good street. There 
are no Qianufactures ; but Gibraltar possesses consi- 
derable advantages as a mart for the trade of the 
Mediterranean countries. The famous Kock rises to 
the precipitous height of nearly 15,000 feet above 
sea-le^eL It is composed of limestone, hollowed out 
into cav^ affording shelter to a numerous colony of 
apes, who seem, somehow, to have made their way 
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over from the neighbouring mainland of Africa. The 
Straits are only eleven miles broad, but more than 
12,000 feet in deptL 

History. — Gibraltar was first settled by the Oartha- 
ginians. The Moors had possession in A.D. 711, and 
they called it GebeUTartik, from one of their chie&, 
and hence its present name has been derived. It was 
fortified in the modem style by Charles Y. of Spain. 
The English took it in 1704, and have ever since 
successfully resisted repeated and combined attempts 
of the French and Spanish to dislodge them. The 
most formidable attempt was made in 1782, but was 
entirely defeated by the garrison^ under Gren. Elliot. 
Immense sums of money have been expended in 
increasing ,and strengthening its defences. Thus its 
great natural strength has been assisted by all the 
resources of art, so that at present this, '' the key of 
the Mediterranean," with its thousand pieces of cannon, 
is a wonderful place of military importance. The 
promontory, in ancient times, was called Oalpe. This 
and Abyla (Apes* Hill), on the opposite African 
coast, were designated The PiUa/ra of Hercidea, for they 
were reckoned the boundaries of the travels of that 
adventurer. 

MALTA (aKCIBNT HEUTA). 

I 

PopuUxliwn^ 100,000 ; Area, 98 square miles. — ^This 
island lies sixty miles fitx>m Sidly, and 180 ^m 
AMca ; and from its position in the Mediterranean, 
possesses an importance for commercial and military 
purposes disproportioned to its size. 

The Soil is very poor, and it has neither lakes nor 
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rivers, but springs are verj abundant. The Clirnate 
resembles that of Northern Africa. Vines, oranges, 
figs, olives^ &c.f are cultivated ; and there are several 
delicate manu&ctures — jewellery, filigree- works, &c. 

History, — Malta has ofben changed masters. The 
Phoenicians, Bomaus, Goths, Saracens, and the heroic 
Knights Templars, who bravely and successfully de- 
feated an immense Turkish force (1524) in an attempt 
to take it, had each in turn possession. In 1798 
Napoleon captured it, on his way to the expedition to 
£gypt. The English, under Nelson, soon after took 
it, but it withstood a two years' blockade. Malta 
was the scene of the shipwreck of St. Paul, a.d. 61. 
Valetta, on the north coast, is the capital* The inha- 
bitants are CathoHcs. 

Gozo (^'poTpvlaivcm^ * 15,000; area, 40 square miles). 
— The soil, though rocky, is fertile. Cotton is exten- 
sively grown. Comiw) is another small island, between 
Grozo and Malta. Gozo itself lies about forty miles 
north-west of Malta. 

THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

Population, 219,797 ; Area, 1,100 square miles. — 
The principal of the Ionian group are seven, viz. : — 
Corfu, GephdUmia, ZaaUe, Samta-Ma^a, Cerigo, Ithaca, 
and Faxo. 

Corfu, though not the largest, is the most important, 
being redconed ^'the key of the Adriatic.** Their 
sor&cey which is very mountainous, is ill-adapted for 
the gix>wth of com crops^ but vines, olives, and currants 
are plentifully produced. Cottony flax, and maize axe 
also grown. 
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The inhabitants are partially engaged in ornamental 
manufactures, in which thej exhibit much taste. Ship- 
building and seafaring are the other employments. 

History. — These islands figure prominently in the 
wars of the Middle Ages. In the fifteenth century, the 
Hepublic of Venice made itself master of them. France 
took them in 1797 ; and in 1815 the Congress of 
Vienna placed them under the protection of Great 
Britain, whose Lord High Commissioner, assisted by 
a parliament, administers the afiairs of the islands. 
The lonions are not, it would appear, very conspicuous 
for their loyalty or attachment to their protectors. 
The Greek Church is the established religion, and 
nearly four-fifths of the inhabitants are of that com- 
munion. There are two Catholic bishops, and Catho- 
lics are increasing. 

Gorfii (17,000), the capital of the island of that 
name, is likewise the civil and ecclesiastical capital 
of the whole group. This town is very strongly 
fortified. 



ASIA. 

ADEN (a town and PENINSULA). 

PojmkUion^ 42,000. — This place is situate 100 miles 
east of the entrance to the Ked Sea. It was taken 
from the Arabs in 1839. There are numerous remains 
attesting its former importance, both in a military aud 
commercial point of view. It is a station and coal 
dep6t for the overland route to the East. Coffee of 
the finest quality, and the other rich productions of 
Arabia, are procured here. 
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JPeriffn (one square mile) is a rocky islet in the 
mouth of the Eed Sea, of which Britain has very 
recently taken possession, and which may yet be ren- 
dered another Gibraltar for the maintenance of British 
interests in those waters. 

BRITISH INDIA, ike. 

FopulcMon, 134,000,000; Area, 1,200,000 square 
miles. — In these statistics we have included the entire 
extent and population of British India, and the other 
possessions in its neighbourhood, viz. : — Oet/lan, Tenaa- 
serim Frovincea, near Burmah, Pvlo-PeTiomg, Malaccay 
Singapore, and some others of minor importance, the 
whole forming an area of about t&n times the size of 
the British Islands, and possessing a population ,/Sve 
times as large. ''This empire," says the EdM/wtgh 
.Review, January, 1858, ''has been won and governed 
by the presence of about 750 covenanted servants of 
the Eafit-India Company, supported by 25,000 of the 
Queen's troops, a few thousand European soldiers of 
the Company, and a native army, officered by about 
3,500 English gentlemen. For 100 years, from the 
battle of Plassey to the revolt of Meerut, no serious 
danger has shaken this extraordinary political creation. 
It has absorbed all internal rivalry into the circle of 
its influence ; it has crushed with constant success 
everything that resisted its ascendancy. None con- 
tested its political authority or its military power. 
But there the might of this great dominion stops. It 
has not touched the native institutions of Indian 
society ; it has exercised an authority clothed in the 
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magnificent array of Oriental despotism ; but in 
reality limited by barriers which neither the force of 
intellect nor the force of will have enabled us to sur- 
mount." According to a statistical return of July^ 
1857, the area of the whole of India is 1,466,576 square 
miles, of which 837,412 are under the British rule ; 
627,910 belong to native princes, and 1,254 to France 
and Portugal The population of British India, by 
the same return, is estimated at 131^990,901, that of 
native states at 48,376,247, and that of the French and 
Portuguese possessions together at 517,144. 

The mainland of India is divided into three 
great presidencies, viz. : — 1, Bengaly in the north ; 
2, Bombay, in the west ; and 3, Madras, in the 
south-east. 

1. Benoal {papulati4m, 69,710,071 ; area, 220,312 
square miles) is the fieiirest and most fertile, as well as 
the largest and most populous of the three presidencies. 
This was the principal scene of the late ft^'midable Sepoy 
Eebellion. The capital is CalcuUa (413,482), on the 
river Ganges. Bengal comprises within it the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, Agra, Allahabad, Meerut, Delhi, 
Benares, Kohilcund, Oude, Gundwana, Berar, Orissa, 
and the other possessions beyond the Granges. 

2. Bombay {population, 8,500,000 ; aa-ea, 128,000 
square miles), in consequence of its lai^ge extent of 
hiU country, and its immense mountain-ranges, is 
reckoned, on the whole, the healthiest of the pre- 
sidencies. In the neighbourhood of the capital, 
Bombay (550,000), it is, however, exceedingly un« 
healthy, Uver complaint proving more fatal there than 
elsewhere. 
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3. Madras (papulcuim, 22,301,697 ; areay 144,889 
square miles) is distinguished for the number and 
importance of its mineral productions. The capital, 
MadraSt has a population of 500,000. This presi- 
dency includes Malabar, Canara, and the South and 
West of Mysore. 

The principal of the rich and varied Vegetable Fro- 
duotiona of India are wheat, maize, rice, coffee, sugar, 
coooa, cotton, indigo, and tobacco. 

The Minerals are as yarious as the other products, 
and are chiefly iron, copper, lead, soda, coal, gold (ob- 
tained by washing the sands of the rivers), diamonds, 
and other precious stone& 

The Animals are the elephant, tiger, leopard, panther, 
hyena, ass, deer, jackal, fox, and several kinds of apes. 
The InhaJbitmUSy who are of the Caucasian race, are 
brave, manly, intelligent, and warlike. Yarious differ- 
ent races form the population, differing in religion, 
manners, and customs. The Hindoos are divided into 
cosies^ and of these there are four great castes : 1, the 
Brahmins f or sacerdotal caste ; 2, the Kshetriyas, or the 
warriors or rulers ; 3, the Vaiayas, or capitalists and 
traders ; and, 4, the Stidras, or labourers, artisans, 
and mechanics. These divisions are hereditary, im- 
passable, and indefeasible ! The Pariahs are the 
outcasts of the various castes ; and if one should, 
through any circumstances, lose his caste, he can never 
regain it. The Thugs are robbers, poisoners, and 
secret murderers, united by superstitious rites. The 
British have almost extirpated this diabolical asso- 
ciation throughout their territories. Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva are the gods of the Hindoos, and are respec- 

u 
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tively emblematical of the creating, preserving, and 
destroying powers. 

History, — The AssyrianB, under Semiramis, and the 
Persians, under Darius, are said to have penetrated 
into the north-west part of India. Alexander the 
Great conquered the country, &c. 325. Mahmoud, 
the Mahomedan, subdued it in 1000 ; and Tamerlane, 
the first Mongol conqueror, in 1398. The Portugaese 
were the first Europeans, since the time of Alexander, 
who reached India (1498). Bauber, the first Great 
Mogul (another Mongol), conquered the greater part 
of Hindostan in 1526. The best and wisest of these 
Moguls was Akbar, whose reign terminated in 1605. 
After the death of Arungzebe, the grandson of Akbar, 
in 1707, the internal peaoe of the empire was broken 
by fierce and foolish dissensions, which favoured the 
Persian invasion, under Nadir Shah, in 1739, and the 
Afifhan, under Abdallah, in 1759. 

Following the example of the Dutch and Portu- 
guese, the British, in 1599, formed a company for 
trading to India. In 1600 they obtained a charter 
from Queen Elizabeth. Immense profits resulted ; 
and a second charter was obtained from James I. 
in 1609. Two years later the Mogul gave them 
permission to build factories in a few places. In 
1639 a rajah ceded about five square miles of ter- 
ritory on the Coromandel coast. Bival companies 
now sprang up ; but they all amalgamated in 1708. 
In 1661 the Portuguese ceded Bombay to England, 
as part of the dowry of Catherine, the queen of 
Charles II. In 1744 the French and English began 
a fierce war, each espousing the cause of rival 
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native princes. In 1750 the celebrated Lord Clive 
took Arcot from them ; and in 1752 the entire French 
force was defeated and made prisoners. In 1756 the 
horrible affair of " the Black Hole of Calcutta " took 
place : 180 English merchants were imprisoned in it, 
of whom 146 died before morning. This abominable 
cruelty wss perpetrated by order of Sujah Dowlah, 
whom Clive, with a far inferior force, signally defeated 
at Plasaey, in June, 1757. Henceforth the ascendancy 
of England proceeded with rapid strides, and Indian 
history thenceforward is little more than a chronology 
of conquest after conquest, and one annexation after 
another. In 1799 Hyder Ali, after a good deal of 
hard fighting, and his son X^ppoo Saib, rulers of 
Mysore, were finally overcome, and their capital, 
Seringapatam, occupied. 

In 1802 Wellington defeated the Mahrattas, as the 
people of Central India are called ; and their territory 
was taken possession of by the company. In 1804 
Wellington and Lake annexed vast territories in 
Northern India. In 1813 the monopoly of the com- 
pany was abolished, and all British merchants were 
allowed full liberty to embark in Indian commerce. 

In 1817 the Mahrattas rose again, and were again 
overcome. 

In 1824-5-6 large extents of territory were acquired 
from the Burmese. In 1839-40-1 the British interfered 
in the affairs of the Affghans ; but the British troops 
at Cabul (the Affghan capital) were surprised, and 
forced to make a disastrous retreat through Khyber 
Pass, harassed by the Affghans, and losing several 
thousand men. 

u 2 
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lu 1843 Sir CharleiB Napier defeated the ameer of 
Sciude, and aimexed his territory. In 1845-6 was the 
great Sikh war. The Sikhs burst through the British 
territory, crossing the Sutlej, one of the tributaries of 
the Indus, and though beaten at Moodkee, Ferozeahah, 
Aliwal, and Sobraon, fought well and obstinately. 
In 1848-9 the Si^hs, assisted by the Afghans, again 
staked their fortune with the British, but the decisive 
and bloody battle of Goojerat, gained by the brave 
troops under the heroic veteran Lord GU>ugh, resulted 
in the entire annexation of the Sikh territory, i.e. the 
Punjaub, or country of the Jive rwers, as it is called. 

In 1852 Pegu was taken from the Burmese; and 
in 1856 the king of Oude was deposed, and his king- 
dom and treasure most unjustifiably appropriated by 
Lord Dalhousie, the governor-general, for the insatiate 
company. 

1857. — May 8. — Commencement of the formidable 
rebellion at Meerut. Eighty-five troopers of the 
3rd Native Cavalry, in consequence of refusing the 
greased cartridges, were imprisoned ; and two days 
afterwards the native troops broke open the gaol, libe- 
rated their imprisoned conurades, shot their ofEcers, and 
marched to Delhi. The most notable events since 
are : — 

June 26. — Surrender of Cawnpore to Nana Sahib, 
when, contrary to his solemn engagements, the mon- 
ster massacred the entire garrison, with the defenceless 
women and children. 

Sept. 20. — Delhi 'w^as taken by the troops under 
General Wilson. 

Nov.25. — The gallant and lamented General Have- 
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look died, h^er obtaining a series of brilliant victories 
against fearful odds. The relief of Lncknow saved 
the British there from a similar fate to that of their 
friends at Cawnpore. 

'' He is gone. Heaven's will is best : 
Indian turf o'erlies his breast. 
Ohcmi in black, nor fool in ^old, 
Laid him in yon hallow'd modld. 
Gaarded to a soldier's grave 
By the bravest of the brave, 
&19 hath gained a nobler tomb 
Than in old cathedral gloom ; 
Nobler mourners paid the rite 
Than the crowd that craves a sight ; 
England's banners o'er him waved. 
Bead he keeps the realm he saved." 

1858. — March 19. — ^The British, after acting for a 
time on the defensive, and having previously vacated 
Lucknow, retook it, defeating a large army of the 
enemy, of whom 2,000 were slain during the siege, 
and 117 of their guns captured. 

The rebels, although in overwhelming numbers, and 
inured to the climate, were thoroughly beaten wherever 
and whenever they encountered the British troops. 
Nevertheless, the rebellion still seemed as far as ever 
from being suppressed At length the home Govern- 
ment, much to their credit, issued the memorable 
proclamation of the 1st November, 1858 ; and this 
enlightened and humane message of peace and good- 
will, which wisely guarantees almost everthing her 
Majesty's Indian subjects could reasonably desire, is 
already inducing* all but the most hopeless and des- 

Jantiary, 1859. 
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perate to lay down their arms, accept the generous 
pardon offered to them, and cultivate henceforth the 
blessings of this honouiuble, and, vre hope, lasting 
peace. These possessions are to be henceforth exclu- 
sively under the direction of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. And, in addition, the proclamation extends a 
full and free pardon to all concerned in the late rebel- 
lion, known murderers only excepted. On the vexed 
question of religion, this highly sensitive people are 
assured that their religious feelings shall be free from 
insult or aggression — ^that the ruling power shall not 
favour any attempt at aggressive proselytism. These 
are, in substance, the leading features of a measure 
that has received the well-merited commendation of 
every well-wisher to the cause of justice, humanity^ 
and peace. 

CEYLON. 

Population, 1,600,000 ; Area, 24,660 square miles. 
— The productions of this fine island are rich and 
varied : coffee, cinnamon, and cocoa are the principal 
There is a pearl-fishery in the Gulf of Manaar. Hie 
capital, Colombo, on the west coast (40,000), is a hand- 
some seaport. The fort is mounted with 126 guns. 
The Animals are principally the same as in Hindostan. 
The Climate, moderated by the surrounding seas, is not 
so hot as on the mainland of India. 

History. — The Portuguese had possession in 1505. 
Early in the next century the Dutch drove them out ; 
the former, however, soon regained possession, but 
were again expelled by the latter in 1656, who were 
in turn driven out by the British in 1796. It forms a 
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direct dependency of the Crown. The Geyhnese, or 
Cingalese^ as the natives are called, made two unsuc- 
cessful attempts to dislodge their new maaters, in 1803 
and 1815. They are principally of Hindoo extraction^ 
and profess the Hindoo religion. Ceylon has now tele- 
graphic communication with the mainland of India. 

THE TENASSERIM PROVINCES. 

Fopulatioriy 100,000 ; Area, 29,168 square miles. — 
These provinces stretch along the east shore of the 
Gulf of Martaban, having the kingdom of Siam to 
the north and east. They were ceded by the Burmese 
in 1826, and have been enlarged by fresh acquisitions 
in 1852. The Vegetable Productions are varied and 
valuable. Cotton and sugar-cane are well adapted to 
the soil, as well as coffee, tobacco, and indigo. Spices 
grow freely. Iron and coal are abundant in certain 
districts ; and gold and precious stones have been 
found in limited quantities. Amherst (5,000), a new 
town, is the capital. 

PULO-PBNANG. 

Fopulation, 40,000; Area, 160 square miles. — This 
island is situate about two miles off the west coast of 
the Malay peninsula. Its surface is rocky and irre- 
gular. Maize and spices are the principal productions. 
Georgetown, the capital, is a neat, clean seaport. A 
Mr. Wright received this as the marriage portion of 
the daughter of a certain rajah whom he espoused. 
Wright sold it to the East-India Company in 1786. 
This and the other strait settlements are under a 
governor subordinate to the presidency of Bengal 
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WELLESLEY PBOYIKCE. 

FopuloHon, 70,000 ; Area, 200 square miles. — ^This 
territory lies on the west side of the peninsula, opposite 
Fenang. It was purchased by the company in 1800. 
The surface'' is undulating, and partly coYered with 

jungle and forest. 

< 

MALACCA. 

Population, 54,000 ; Area, 1,000 square miles. — 
This possession, on the west coast of the peninsula of 
the same name, is fertile in the interior ; and produces 
gold-dust, tin, ebony, iYory, hides, and aloes. The 
coast is rocky and barren ; and the climate, though 
hot, is healthy. 

In 1571 the Portuguese acquired this territory by 
conquest ; in 1640 they were dispossessed by the 
Dutch, who shared the same fate at the hands oi the 
British in 1795. 

SINGAPORE. 

Population, 150,000 ; Area, 275 square miles. — ^This 
fertile island and flourishing possession lies off the south 
coast of the Malayan peninsula. It forms a great en- 
trepdt for commerce and communication with China, 
Australia, &c., and its trade is rapidly increasing. Sir 
Stamford Baffles Yery sagaciously saw the importance 
of this possession, and obtained it in 1818 from one of 
the chiefs of the country. In 1824 a large sum was 
paid for the soYereignty of this and the surrounding 
islands. 
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' SABAWAK AND LABUAN. 

The former is a province in the north of the great 
island of Borneo {papvIcUiwi, about 8,000 persons) ; 
and Labuan (28 square miles) is an island about six 
miles distant from it. They are governed by Kajah 
(Sir James) Brooke, who is just now busy in endea- 
vouring to dispose of his interest in them to the 
Crown. The island was taken by force in 1846, but 
was ceded to Brooke by the sultan of Borneo in 1848. 
Coal of excellent quality is found. 

HONG-KOlsro. 

PopidfxHon, 32,000 ; Area, 32 square miles. — At 
the close of the Chinese war of 1842 this rocky, 
unprepossessing island, situate at the mouth of the 
Canton river, was ceded to Great Britain, and since 
forms the centre of British trade with the " Celes- 
tials,*' as the Chinese call themselves. 

Yery recently, hostilities have been suspended against 
the Chinese — hostilities that arose from the question- 
able affair of the lorcha Arrow, Canton was captured 
and partially destroyed by the combined forces of France 
and England ; and far to the north, at the mouth of 
the Peiho, leading to Pekin, certain forts were cap- 
tared. The Chinese were overawed ; and the Emperor 
has, in consequence, consented to open several other 
ports to European commerce, to permit the establish- 
ment of consulates throughout the empire, besides 
paying a heavy indemnity to the allies for their 
expenses. Moreover, the persecuting laws against 
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Christianity are repealed, and missionaries are at 
full liberty to establish themselves anywhere through- 
out the vast and populous empire. 



AFRICA. 

WESTERN AFRICA. 

The settlements on the west coast of Africa are 
placed at intervals of 1,000 miles from Senegambia 
to the equator. They are of little commercial im- 
portance, and are maintained in the deadliest climate 
for the most benevolent object — that of checking the 

inhuman traffic in slaves. They are : — 

Population. Area. 
sq.milee 
Settlements on the Gambia, capital, Batburst 1,692 88 

Forts on the Gold Coast, with the islands') no nnn 710 
of Fernando Po and St. Thomas } ^"^'^^ '^^ 

SIERRA liEOKE. 

This colony lies between latitude 7° 40' and 8° 50' N. 
The area is estimated at 25,000 square miles, and he 
population at 50,000. The soil is very fertile where 
cultivated, and produces rice, Indian com, yams, and 
other tropical productions. The surfiwe near the shore 
is flat, but the interior is covered with high and ragged 
mountains. The fisheries are veiy prolific ; and there 
are several factories for extracting the oil from the 
cocoanut. The black population are principally 
liberated slaves. The capital is Free Town (20,000). 
The Portuguese discovered this place in 1463. It 
became a British colony in 1787. 
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ASCENSIOK ISLAin). 

Population, 4,000 ; Area, 31 square miles. — ^This 
island was discovered by the Portuguese on Ascension 
Day, 1501. It remained uninhabited till 1815, when 
the English placed a garrison there. Its pure dry air 
renders it a desirable dep6t for provisions, which would 
soon corrupt in the damp climate of Sierra Leone. It 
lies 760 miles north-west of St. Helena. Its capital 
is George Tovm, 

ST. HELENA. 

Population, 5,000 j Area, 47 square miles. — This, 
the ocean prison of Napoleon, from 1815 to 1821, was 
discovered by the Portuguese also (1502), who soon 
deserted it. It was then alternately in the possession 
of the Dutch and English, but the latter have retained 
it since 1673. The surface is very rugged and the 
greater part volcanic. Janves Town, having a £ne 
natural harbour, is the capital 

St. Helena is in lat. 15*» 57' south. Ion. 5° 42' west, 
about 1,200 miles from the African, and 1,800 from 
the American coast. The island is incapable of supr 
plying its own wants, and forms a port of call for ships 
of all nations. 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Svh-Diviaions, 

Population. Area, 

1. Cape Colony 261,436 170,000 square miles. 

2. Natal 121,000 18,000 „ 

3. Katpraria 70,000 62,000 „ 



Total 452,436 199,865 



9» 
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^' The population of these extensive possessions is 
made up of many distinct nations and races. English, 
Dutch, and the Boers their descendants ; the Hotten- 
tots and Caffres, or KafBrs, besides mixed races. The 
Climate is dry, mild, and healthy, but liable to extreme 
and rapid change. Flax, tobacco, fruits, and culinary 
vegetables of temperate and tropical climates thrive 
well The mineral wealth is great, though yet un- 
developed. The east side of the territory is mostly 
used for pasturage ; the west provinces for culture and 
pasture together, and produce wheat, rye, barley, and 
oats. The Animals are varied and numerous, and com- 
prise, among others, the lion, elephant, leopard, hyaena, 
jackal, giraffe, hippopotamus, and antelope. Among 
birds are the ostrich, flamingo, and pelican. The Rep- 
tile world is Well represented by the boa-constrictor, 
cobra-de-capello, and other reptUes of less note. 

The principal towns are Cape Town (31,246), Simons 
Town (1,200), Port Beaufort (6,000), Grahamis Town 
(6,872), and P&rt Mizahetk (5,426). The population 
of these noble possessions is undergoing a steady and 
necessary increase from a judicioas system of free 
emigration offered to suitable colonists. 

Bistort/. — In 1486 the Portuguese, more intent on 
eastern discovery, first reached the south coast of Africa, 
but they neither colonized nor took formal possession 
of it. In 1620 Britain, without making a settlement, 
formally possessed herself of it. In 1650 the Dutch 
were the first European people who regularly colonized 
it. In 1795 the English took, but restored it at the 
peace of Amiens (1801). They seized it once more in 
1806, and its possession was regularly guaranteed them 
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by the Congress of Vienna (1815). It has a governor 
and a legislature like that of the mother country. 

Natal, in the south-east of Africa, has a climate 
highly favourable to Europeans. The soil is rich, 
and fertile. Ivory, cotton, and wool are abundant. 
jy Urhcm, lat. 30° south, is its only port. 

Kaffira/riobf a well-watered beautiful country, m a 
recent conquest from the hardy Kaffirs, a brave and 
intelligent race. King WiUiam'a Tovm, on the Buf&Jo, 
is the capitaL 

MAURITIUS. 

Popyhiiorit 161,920; Area, 700 square miles. — 
This fine island lies in the Indian Ocean, 500 miles 
east of Madagascar, and enjoys a healthy climate, 
though occasionally liable to severe storms. The 
surface is rugged and mountainous, but the valleys are 
fertile, and produce sugar, wheat, maize, &c. Mauritius 
was another Portuguese discovery (1507). The Dutch 
took possession, and named it after Maurice, their 
stadtholder, but deserted it in 1712. We next find 
the French in possession, from whom the English 
wrested it in 1810, and have since remained masters 
of it. The people are almost all Catholics, and French 
is the prevailing language. It has a governor and 
council, IBoTt Louis (38,000) is the capital. The white 
population forms about a fifteenth of the entire 
inhabitants. The Amirantea, SeychUlea, and Ckagoa 
Archipelago are groups of small islands lying north- 
east of Madagascar, and possessed by Britain since 
1814:. Cocoanut oil is exported by the inhabitants, 
who are of French extraction. They supply, besides, 
plenty of fresh provisions to passing ships. 
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AMERICA. 

KCKTH-AHEBICAN COLONIES. 

PoptUation. Area. 

EowerSn^i ^.SOO.OOO 350.000 square mil<» 

New Brunswick 220,000 26,000 „ 

Nova Scotia 330,000 15,620 

Cape Breton 35,000 3,120 

Anticosti Island — 2,600 

Prince Edward's Island 63,000 2,157 

Newfoundland 100,000 40,000 

Hudson's Bay Territory ) 

(British Columbia) [ . . 62,000 524,983 

and Labrador ) 

Queen Charlotte's Island . . — 5,000 „ 

Vancouver's Island 20,000 16,000 

Bermudas 10,000 20 



it 
t> 
>» 

fi 



if 



CANADA, 

This, the most important and valuable of the British 
North- American colonies, lies directly north of the 
United States, from which it is separated by the St. 
Lawrence river, and the £ve great lakes, or inland 
seas, viz. : — Superior (43,000 square miles), Michigcm 
(13,500), Hur<m (16,500), Erie (16,000), and OrUario 
(12,600). Its northern boundary is a tract of high 
ground which divides it from the Hudson's Bay terri- 
tory, about lat. 48° to 50° north. The greater part 
of the country is covered with vast pine-forests, but, 
where cleared and cultivated, it is very fertile. The 
surface is generaUy level, varied occasionally with 
extensive table-lands. 

The Climate, exhibiting the extremes of heat and 
cold, is on the whole healthy. The long severe 
winter usually lasts from October to April, when 
summer rapidly succeeds. 
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The Minerals are numerons and important : copper, 
iron, lead, silver in small quantities, and marble. 
Canada is divided into two great districts, Western, or 
Upper Gamada, situate between the Ottawa river on 
the north, and the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
on the south. The towns are TorcmitOy capital, 
(48,000), Kingston (12,000), and Hamilton (22,000). 
Eastern or Lower Canada lies north-west of the 
Ottawa and stretches south of the St. Lawrence, 
touching the New England states on the north, and 
running north of New Brunswick to the shores of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Its towns are Quebec, capital, 
(60,000), Montreal (78,000), and Three Rivers (65,000). 
In preference to all these large towns. Queen Victoria 
has recently chosen Ottawa (13,000), capital of a count j 
of the same name, as the future capital of the Canadas. 
Immense quantities of wheat, rye, gats, maize, buck- 
wheat, potatoes, and other vegetables are grown ; and 
the produce of the dairy in West Canada alone exceeds 
four million pounds of butter and nearly one million 
pounds of cheese annually. Hemp, flax, and tobacco, 
are also grown. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, 

South of Lower Canada, and north of the Bay of Fundy, 
is also nearly level, and with an extreme climate. The 
plains and valleys are very fertile, and the settlers are 
rapidly diminishing its immense forests. Wheat, flax, 
and Indian com are plentifully produced and exported. 
Timber, flsh, and furs, coal, and iron, are abundant. 
St. John's (38,000) is the capital. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 

Is the large peninsala lying south-west of New Brans- 
wick. The soil is not very fertile, but coal, iron, and 
gypsum are found. Timber is abundant, and the 
fisheries highly important The capital, HcUifrnx 
(22,000), is the nearest point of the continent to the 
west of Ireland — ^the nearest point of the old world It 
has some manufactures, and extensive and increasdng 
commerce, for most of the European steamers call at 
Halifax. The line of steamships so auspiciously 
formed, from Galway, make the jotimey to Hali&x 
under six days ! — a saving of from thirty-six to forty- 
eight hours on the Liverpool line, avoiding the 
dangerous navigation of the Irish Channel. 

CAPE BRETON ISLAND. 

This island is separated from Nova Scotia by a 
navigable channel Coal and timber are abundant. 
Sydney (1,000) is the capital 

PRINCE Edward's island 

Lies in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and is generally flat 
and fertile. The climate is mild and healthy. The 
exports, corn and wood. 

ANTICOSTI ISLAND, 

Lying at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, is a cold, 
unprofitable possession, uninhabited, except by a few 
families placed there to attend to the lighthouses. 



Hudson's bay tebritoby. 30d 

NEWFOUNDLAND, 

Tbe largest of these islands (240 miles long bj 180 
broad), is cold and disagreeable, being enveloped in 
fogs the greater parb of the year. Potatoes and other 
green crops flourish better than grain. The impor- 
tance of this possession arises from the extraordinary- 
fecundity of the cod- fishery on its shores. The capital, 
St, John* 8 (19,000), has a fine harbour, and is the only 
town. The American end of the Great Atlantic Tele- 
graph Cable was successfully laid in Trinity Bay, 
August 5th, 1858, simultaneously with the European 
end at Yalentia, Ireland. 

Hudson's bay tebritoby and labbadob 

Comprises all the rest of British North America not 
included in the foregoing divisions. Stretching across 
the whole continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
it is exceedingly cold, and, in general, unfit for cultiva- 
tion ; but all the waters of these immense regions 
abound in fish. The settlers were hitherto chiefly en- 
gaged in the fur-trade. The native inhabitants are the 
Esquimaux — a small, dirty race of men, who live in snow 
houses, and who use dogs for their beasts of burden. 
The Hudson's Bay Company was established in 1691, 
and has ever since had a monopoly of the valuable 
trade in the furs of the territory. Gold has been very 
recently discovered in the district, between 50° and 
5P north latitude, and 120° to 122° west longitude j* 



* See British Columbia. 

X 
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and, as a consequence, there is a vast influx of the 
hardy, daring adventurers that invariably follow in 
the toack of the precious metal The British Goverfi- 
ment have very prudently and promptly constituted 
the new gold district as a distinct colony^ under the 
name of 

NEW CALEDONIA, OB BBITIflH COLUMBIA.* 

The recently-constituted colony of British Columbia 
comprises the territory between the Rocky Mountains, 
the Pacific Ocean, and "Washington territory, the 
northern portion of Oregon. A range of high and 
snow-clad mountains runs along the Pacific coast. 
The principal lakes of New Caledonia are the Stuart, 
Babin, and Fraser. The chief river is the Fraser, with 
its tributaries, the Struswap and Thompson. The 
climate is described as severe, and in many places 
the ground is not considered fit for cultivation. But 
the territory abounds in timber, and the fisheries are 
excellent. The principal gold-diggings are about 200 
miles from the coast, and the route lies up the Fraser 
river. " Light steamers can go up to the very gold- 
mines, fifteen miles above Fort Hope." 

" Heavy gold is found ten miles from the mouth of 
Thompson river, at a place called Newcoman. The 
number of miners is estimated at 1,000 men, all of 
whom are doing well — viz., they were making from 
ten to forty dollars a day. The gold is found 
on and within six inches of the surface. The area 



A Bub-diyision of the Hudson's Bay Territory. 



vAjreouvBB's isi^and. 807 

<^ the auriferoas countrj is as yet unknown ; it 
fieemg to be a continuation of the great California]! 
gold-field." 



vakooxtveb's island, 

Separated from the mainland by the narrow Straits of 
Georgia, is a long and narrow island in the Pacific, 
about three days* sail , from San Francisco, California. 
Its length is about 250 miles ; its breadth varies from 
forty to fifty miles. It has many deep and commo- 
dious inlets and canals. Among its rivers, the one 
chiefly explored is the Cowitchin, which runs through 
large tracts of rich alluvial soil. The island is covered 
with dense forests of oak and fir, broken at intervals 
by fertile plots of prairie ground. The climate is 
e-xcellent : it has frequently been compared to that 
of the milder parts of England, or to that in the 
south of France. As for productiveness, little can 
be said of land which has yet to be cultivated ; but, 
according to all appearances, the soil is most fertile ; 
and this fact, added to that of the mildnass of the 
climate, justifies the expectation that Vancouver's 
Island will be among the most productive colonies 
of Oreat Britain. ^ There is a wide grass, common on 
the prairie land here, the root of which is an onion-like 
balb, on which cattle, sheep, and pigs feed and keep 
£sit all the year round. Stock-raising is profitable : 
oowB and oxen are worth now 100 dollars a head. 
Vegetables are quite equal, if not superior, to those 
of Nova Scotia. There is an abundance of fish of the 
finest quality — salmon, cod, and halibut." The popu- 

X 2 
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lation is rapidly increasing. A person named Van- 
cotwer visited this island in 1792. 



QUEEN CHARLOTTE 8 ISLAND, 

Off the west coast of North AmericOi has a mild but 
moist climate. It is situate north-west of Yancouver's 
Island, and is yet uninhabited. 

BERMUDAS. 

This group of small islands is estimated in number 
at 365. They are situated in latitude 32® 20' north, 
longitude 64° 45' west, or 600 miles from the nearest 
American land. The soil, once fertile, is now nearly 
exhausted. They are supposed to be of coral forma- 

» 

tion, and are strongly fortified. John Mitchell, the 
Irish rebel, was for a time (1848) imprisoned here, ere 
his deportation to Tasmania, whence he effected his 
escape, 1851. The climate is delightful. HamiUon 
(11,000) is the capital 

History, 

Canada (Iroquia Komata, " a collection of huts ") 
was discovered by Cabot in 1495, and was first 
settled by the French in 1541. In 1629 Britain con- 
quered, but restored it in 1632. In 1760 it was 
finally conquered by the British, after a three-years' 
gallant resistance. The &mous general Wolfe, and 
the no less celebrated general Montcalm, both fell in 
the great battle of Quebec, 1759, the British being 
victorious. The French descendants and the Irish 
form the great majority of the population of Lower 
Canada^ and the Catholic religion is there maintained 
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hy the State. Twenty years ago the Canadians were 
a discontented, if not rebellious people ; but certain 
judicious concessions on the ps^rt of Great Britain have 
rendered them as firmly attached to impeiial rule as 
they are contented and prosperous. They now possess 
their own independent Parliament. The other British 
possessions were discovered by Caboti except the 
Hudson's Bay Territory, which was called after Hud- 
son, an intrepid navigator, who was cruelly set adrift 
by his mutinous crew in the great bay named after 
him, together with a few friends, and all, doubtless, 
miserably perished. The same war that established 
British supremacy in Canada (French Acadia) es- 
tablished her sway over the other North- American 
possessions. The reader, of course, knows that the 
United States were her colonies also till the Great 
War of Independence (1776 — 1783) shattered her 
power over them. 
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The Bahamas, comprifling'] 
The OrecU and LUtle I 
Ahaco, Androa Inland, C 
and numerous others J 

Thb Vibqin, Leeward, or 
N. Caribbeb Islands 
comprising Anegada 
ToHola, and Virgin 
Oorda 

Thb Lkewabd: — 

Anguilla 

Antiqua 

Barhada 

St, Ohriatopher 

JDommica 

Montterrat , 

Nevii 



PopuUUion, Area, 
Square 
miles. 

27,519 4,800 



Capital, 



6,689 37 



8,100 
86,000 

1,600 
26,000 
18,600 

7,600 
11,000 



80 
108 

76 

68 
276 



6t. John. 



Basse Terre. 

Boseaa. 
i7 Plymouth. 
88 Charles Town. 
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1^ WxsF IK1HZ8 — cofUmued, 

Pofnlation. Areau Capital. 

Tax WiNBWABO or S. Casib- Square 

BEES : — miles. 

St, Lwia 21,000 215 Gastrm. 

SuVi'Ment 27,000 140 Kingston. 

Barhadoea 140,000 160 Bridgetown. 

Omriada 29,600 125 St. George. 

Tobago 13,200 187 Scarborough. 

Trinidad 60,000 8,020 Port of Spain. 

ThtGrenadwu 8,000 ~ — 

Jamaica 880,000 4,260 Kingstown. 

The Caymcma - 400 — — 

The British West-Indian Islands form an extensive 
archipelago, extending in a kind of semicircular group 
from the west shores of Florida, latitude about 27^ 
north, to Trinidad, which it includes, in the Gulf of 
Paria, nearlj 17° farther south. They are usually 
grouped in the order in which we present them in our 
tabulated view. 

The Climate, as may be expected from their tropical 
position, is extremely hot, notwithstanding the im- 
mense mass of surrounding waters. Two seasons only 
are known, the wet amd ike dry : the latter, lasting from 
November to April, is the healthier. 

The Vegetable Traductions are most abundant and 
valuable. Coffee, cotton, sugar, indigo, tobacco, be- 
sides spice and fruits. Instead of wheat, there are rich 
harvests of Indian corn and maize. 

The JPopiUation principally consists of negroes eman- 
cipated in 1834, and their descendants. Great Britain 
then, with a noble Christian magnaidmity, paid the 
enormous sum of £20,000,000 to the planters for their 
freedom. The aboriginal population fell victims to 
the cupidity and cruelty of the Spanish discoverers 
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and plante^i who worked them to death in the mines 
and pearl-fisheries. There are also mtUaUoea, or the 
children descended from the union of black and white 
parents ; besides creolea, or the children born here of 
white parents. 

The Bahama Group numbers nearly 500, but few of 
them are inhabited. They are chiefly of coral forma- 
tion, and produce mahogany, dye-woods, and fruits. 
St. SaJtvadoTy an island of this group, woba the first dis* 
covery of the pious and courageous Columbus, 12th 
October, 1492. During the voyage of the mighty 
navigator across the great Atlantic in his frail bark, 
the gorgeous sunset every evening found him chanting 
the Sc^e Regina or other sacred hymn, or as Bogers 
poetically observes : — « 

" The sails were farl'd > with many a melting close. 
Solemn and slow the evening anthem rose — 
Rose to the Virgin. 'Twas the hour of day 
When setting suns o'er summer seas display 
A path of glory, opening in the west 
To golden climes and islands of the blest ; 
And human voices on the silent air 
Went o'r the waves in songs of gladness there ! 
' Glory to God I ' unnumbered voices sung ; 
'Glory to God I ' the vales and mountains rung, — 
Voices that hail'd creation's primal morn. 
And to the shepherds sung a Saviour born. 
Slowly, bareheaded, through the surf we bore 
The sacred cross, and kneeling kiss'd the shore." 

What do not the nations owe to the intrepid Genoese, 
and his right royal patroness Isabella^ the Catholic 
Queen of Spain ? who absolutely pledged her jewels 
to fit out the Uttla expedition — an expedition laughed 
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and sneered at then by many oyer-wise in their own 
conceit. The Bahamas were colonized by Britain, 
1629, but soon changed masters. In 1783 they were 
again ceded to Britain. 

The Virgin, Leeward, and Windioard Grovps are 
collectively designated The Lesser Antilles. 

The French possess GuctdcUaupe, Martiniqtie, and a 
few other of this great group. The Dutch, Danes, 
and Swedes own each a few more, but the greater part 
of them belong now to the British. They are generally 
volcanic, subject to earthquakes, and often much dis- 
tressed for want of water. They were nearly all 
colonized by Britain, early in the seventeenth century ; 
but the great maritime powers often quarrelled for 
their possession. Since the end of the eighteenth 
century they have been held by their present owners. 
Barbadoes, next to Jamaica, is the most valuable of 
the British West Indies, and made a long and 
stout resistance to the Parliamentarians, in behalf of 
Charles I. 

Jamaica. — This fine island is one of the Greai 
Antilles, of which Cuba — the only possession lefb in the 
new world to the Spanish — is the chief or " Queen." 
The Climate would be almost insupportable, but for 
the cool morning breezes from the surrounding sea& 
The SoU, though fertile, requires in many places steady 
and skilful labour to be applied to it. The Productions 
exported are sugar, coffee, indigo, cotton, cocoa, rum, 
tobacco, mahogany, logwood, &c. The sugar plan- 
tations occupy 110,000 acres of the surfsu^e. The 
principal towns are Kingston (30,000), and Spanish 
Town (6,000). Jamaica has a governor and house 
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of assembly. Three-fourths of the inhabitants are 
coloured and mixed races. 

History. — Columbos discovered Jamaica (1494), and 
the Spaniards colonized it (1503). In 1665 the 
English took it, and have since retained it. In 1691 
and 1795 the slaves revolted, and, for a time, had un- 
disturbed power. In 1834 the poor fellows received 
their freedom ; and since that time, and as a kind of 
recompense, the material prosperity of the island has 
greatly increased. 

The Caymams are a group of small islands 100 miles 
north-west of Jamaica, on which they are dependent, 
and inhabited by fishermen and pilots. 

CEMTBAL AMERICA, OB HONDURAS AKD MUSQUITO. 

Only lately has Britain laid some kind of claim to 
to these territories, Hondwraa (capital Belize) has a 
popidcUion of 10,000, and an a/rea of 16,000 square 
miles. Mtisquito is a larger territory, over which 
Britain only claiips a sort of protectorate. A half- 
naked savage is styled king. Itoatton, or Htmtan, 
and a few other islands near the coast (population 
4,000), are also claimed by Britain^ 

BRITISH GUIANA.' 

Population, 150,000 ; Area, 100,000 square milos.— 
This, the only British possession on the mainland of 
South America, IS a territory' of increasing wealth and 
importance. Its surface for a considerable distance 
along the shore and inland is flat and fertile. The 
settled districts along the. coast and river-banks aro 
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often four or five feet below the level of the neigh- 
bouring water ; and embankmenta are raised to 
prevent inundation. Vast quantities of mud and 
sediment are carried off and out to sea by tke rivers, 
discolouring the water ioe the distanos of even 100 
miles. Behind the level and mud-^flat districts there is a 
large chain of mountains running east and west. The 
dimate, on the whole, is reckoned healthier than that 
of the West Indies. Sugar, rum, cotton, coffee, tobacco, 
rice, and wood are largely exported. The country is 
well watered by three piindpal rivers which give their 
names to three counties that compose the settlement, 
viz. : — Demerara, JSssequihOy and Berbice. The towns 
are George Town (26,000), New Amsterdomi (16,000), 
and Demercvrct, The animals are mujoh the same as 
those of tropical South America — the jaguar, tapir, 
armadillo, sloth, deer, monkeys, alligator. Birds are 
numerous, frdm the flamingo to the little humming- 
bird. The snakes are plentiful, and some of them 
poisonous — while the flies are intolerably numerous ;* 
and to complete the catalogue of annoyances, the 
vampire-bat is found in the f(M*est districts. The 



* ''InsecfcB are the curse of tropical climates. The bite 
rouge lays the foundation of a tremendous ulcer. In a moment 
you are covered with ticks. Chigoes bury themselves in your 
flesh, and hatch a large colony of chigoes in a few hours. They 
will not lire together, but every chigo sets up a separate ulcer, 
and has hit own private portion of pus. Flies get entry into 
your mouth, into your eyes, into your nose. You eat flies, 
drink flies, and breathe flies. Lizards, cockroaches, and snakes 
get into the bed ; ants eat up the books ; scorpions sting you on 
the foot. Everything bites, stings, or bruises. Every second 
of your existBDce you are w<»UMiad by aoins piece ef ammal 
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Tivers abound in every variety of fish. The domestio 
animals are horses, males, hogs, goats, and fowls. The 
inhabitants are made up of Dutch, il^glish, and other 
European people, Africans, and their descendants. The 
aborigines only number about 700. The coloured 
population is about three-fourths of the whole. 

Sistory, — In 1580 the Dutch colonized Guiana. 
In 1662 the English took, but lost it the following 
year. In 1783 the English again took it, despite of 
the French and Dutch united. In 1802 we find the 
French again in possession, but since 1814 Britain 
has had undisturbed sway. It is ruled by a governor 
and parliaments 

THE FAIiKLAIID ISLAlfSa 

FopiUation, 10,000; Area, 6,000 square miles. — 
These islands have generally a peaty soil. The ex- 
ports are trifling — only some oil and hides. The 
climate is temperate and healthy. From their position 
opposite the straits of Magellan — " where t^co oceans 
ope their gates" — and the number and excellence of 
their harbours, they are much resorted to by ships of 



life tbat Dobody has erer seen befoi^, except ^wammerdam and 
Meriam. An insect with eleven legs is swimming in yonx 
teacup, a nondescript with nine wings is struggling in the small- 
beer, or a caterpillar with several dozen eyes in his belly is 
hastening over the bread-and-butter ! All nature is alive, and 
seems to be gathering all her entomological hosts to eat yon up, 
as you are standing, out of your coat, waistcoat, and breeches^ 
Such are the tropics. All this reconciles us to our dews, fogs, 
vapours, and drizzle— -to our apothecaries rushing about with 
gargles and tinctures — to our old British constitutional coughs, 
tore throats, and swelled faoes.'V'^^ ^^' Sydney Smith, 
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all nations. Discovered by X)avis in 1592, they have 
since been under French and Spanish masters. Great 
Britain has bad possession since 1833. 



AUSTRALASIA. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Popidatwn, 1,043,000; Area, 3,150,000 square 
miles. — These immense possessions lie entirely in 
the southern hemisphere. The great island of ^ew 
Hollandj ov Australia^ is about four-fifths of the size 
of Europe, and the greater part of it is wholly un- 
explored. It has a coast-iine of 8,000 miles. The 
climate is dry, and, though hot, is not oppressive. 
" Generally speaking, it is very salubrious, and pro- 
duces great elasticity of frame, buoyancy of feeling 
and increased power of enduring fatigue," The 
greatest discomfort to the inhabitants arises from 
hot winds, which at cert£^in seasons blow from the 
interior of the continent. The temperature often 
rises to 100® and upwards in the shade, and one feels 
as if exposed to the burning blast of a furnace. Clouds 
of dust are borne along by these winds, and insinuate 
themselves everywhere. The mountain chains, as far as 
they are known, run from north to south ; and the river 
system is only very partially ascertained. The prin- 
cipal rivers yet traced are the Ha/wkeahury, Eichmond, 
Mt//rUer*8f the Murra/whridge, Lachlan, Macquaire, and 
Darling, Considering the length of their course, they 
are the smallest in the i^forld. Several of them are 
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salt ; and aometinies their Toliime of water dimi- 
nishes, whilst others cease to mn, and beoome lost 
in salt marshes or '^ water-holes," which in the rainy 
season expand into large lakes or inland seas. 

The seasons are the opposite of onrs. The sun is seen 
in the north at mid-day, and never, of conrse, in the 
south. Jane, July, and August are the coldest 
months, and November, December, and January are 
the hottest. 

Minerals. — " Tertiary strata have been observed at 
intervals over the interior plains. The east chain of 
mountains consists of granite and slate rocks, with 
limestone, sandstone, and coal, and is extensively per- 
vaded by rocks of igneous origin, in whose proximity 
it is that the auriferous deposit lately and largely dis- 
covered has been accumulated." 

The Plcmta and Animals of Australia are peculiar to 
itself. No ruminant thick-skinned (^Pachydermata) or 
four-handed {QiMdrwnumo^ animals are to be found ; 
and the only quadruped it possesses in common with 
Europe is a wild dog. Authorities doubt whether 
even this is a native species, or one introduced by the 
early settlers. There are four species of Oamivora^ or 
flesh- eating animals, but these are of the seal kind, half- 
rabbit, half-rat ; two kinds of bats ; six kinds of gnaw- 
ing animals ; two kinds of quadrupeds with the bill of a 
duck — the ornithorhyncus and echidna ; 138 kinds of 
marsupial or pouched animals — the kangaroo, opossum, 
&c. Of the 320 species of birds, 290 are peculiar to the 
continent : the most curious are the emu, and a gigantic 
woodpecker called the " laughing-jackass." The plants 
are as singular as the aniiiials : the forest trees are all 
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«vergreen8 ; some instead of leaves grow nettles, HHeB, 
And tulips. The cotton, tea^ and other plants have been 
introduced, and grow weli The domestic animals of 
Britain hare been introdaoed, and thrive remarkably 
welL 

The Natives are of the Fapcian raee, a variety of 
the Negro : their colour is a sootj brown or chocolate. 
Their exact number is impossible to detenuine. They 
are inferior in almost every respect to the native races 
of America or Africa, and it is almost hopeless to 
attempt civilizing them. 

This island-continent is at present divided into--<- 

PoptdtOmh. Area. 

1. New South Wales.... 306,000 500,000 square miles. 

2. South Australia 110,000 800,000 „ 

S. ViOTOBiA, or PoBT Philip 489,000* 100,000 „ 

4. West Australia, or! .^^^ i no 000 

Swan River J ^^'^^ 100,(KW 

5. North Australia .... Not yet permaneDily settled. 

^nSW SOtTTH WALES, 

In the south-west, is the oldest of these colonies, 
having been first settled in 1788. Its fine climate is 
well adapted to the growth of the vine. As a gold 
country it is important : as an agricultural and grazing 
colony it is quite equal to Victoria. The export of wool 
is enormous. Sydney (100,000), founded in 1798, is 
the capital It is beautifully situate on Port Jackson, 
and of all the Australian towns is the most steady and 
elegant in appearance. 



* About 40,000 of these are Chinese immignuits. 
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0OVT^ AUST&AJiIA. 

The tnineinils of thk thinly-peopled settlement are 
abfmdant and valuable-— iron, coj^r, lead^re, and 
gold. Grain of every kind, and vegetables, are cidti> 
vated. The capital is Adelaide (20,000). 

VJOTORU, OR PORT PHILLIP. 

ThiB settlement has a richer soil and more valuable 
minerals than any of ^e other& The clim&te is 
tempered by the breezes from the Pacific. The gold 
districts cover ecn area nearly equal to half the surface 
of the colony: recently a nugget weighing 185 lbs., 
equal in value to «£S,600, has been found ; and more 
recently three nuggets of the aggregate valiie of 
£14,000 have been exhibited in Melbourne, previous 
to being shipped for England. The exports of whale 
oil, tallow, and wool in 1838 amounted to £6,442. In 
1857 the value of these exports rose to the enormous 
sum of £1,900,000 ! 

£. 

Tbe revenue in 1840 was 146,000 

„ 1857 „ 724,»16 

Imports „ 1840 „ 158,582 

„ ^ 1857 „ 1,800,000 

The vine has been introduced, and its culture pro- 
gresses favourably. Sheep-farming is as prolific a source 
of wealth as "gold-digging." The principal river is 
the Ya/rra-Yarra (native for "flowing-Jhwing^), The 
capital is Mdbou/me (120,000), on the YdMra-Yarrti, 
founded May 19; 1837. QeeUmg and Forikmd are 
thriving towns of this oolony. 
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WEST AUSTRALIA, OR SWAK RIYER. 

This settlement, founded in 1829, is by no means so 
rich and fertile as the others. Wool is yet the only 
export. The prospects of West Australia are slow, 
arising, it is believed, partly from the presence of a 
convict settlement. Perth, Freemande, and Guildford 
are the towns. 

NORTH AUSTRALIA. 

This name is applied to the territory lying north of 
26° south latitude ; east of the meridian of 129° east 
longitude. Little is yet known of this extensive 
district. The attempts hitherto made to explore the 
interior of the continent have resulted in disastrous 
failure — sometimes in the loss of valuable lives from 
the want of water. 

The various settlements have independent legisla- 
tures, and there is no state church. 

Aua^alian Gold, 

It appears, from a parliamentary return lately issued, 
that in 1857 the export of gold from Australia 
amounted to 98 tons 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 22 lbs. 4 oz. ; and 
in 1858 to 91 tons 12 cwt. 1 qr. 2 lbs. 6 oz. Total in 
two years, 189 tons 18 cwt. 3 qrs. 24 lbs. 10 oz. — 
6,807,754 oz., at £4. per oz., £27,231,016 ! 

History. 

Torrez, a Spaniard, was the first discoverer, in 
1606. He saw the coast in passing through the 
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Strait that sepaf^tes Australia from New Guinea 
on the north, and which has since borne his name. 
Hertog, a Dutchman, visited the west coast in 1616. 
Tasman, in 1642, sailed along the east coast. In 1770 
Captain Cook made a survey of the same coast, and 
first clearly saw the importance of the country. On 
Cook's recommendation, the settlement of Botany 
Bay (so called from the variety of plants seen there) 
was founded, in 1787. Hd, very inappropriately, 
gajiled the country New South Wales. The Dutch 
called it New Holland. Flinders, aided by Bass, made . 
important discoveries, and gav.e it the name of Aus- 
tralia. The first announcement of the discovery of 
gold was made in the Sydney Morning Herald, 2nd 
May, 1851 j and the discovery is ascribed to a Mr. 
Hargreaves, who spent some time in the Californiaa 
gold fields. 

TASMANIA. 

{TiU recently " Van Diemens Zand,*^ 

PopuIcUion, 80,802 j Area,- 24,000 square miles. — 
The climate of this fine island is milder than that of 
Australia, from which it is separated by Bass's Straits. 
The surface is agreeably diversified, and the scenery 
striking and beautiful. It is abundantly watered, and 
vegetation, as a consequence, is very luxuriant. All 
the native trees are evergreens, and the animals simi- 
lar to those of Australia. The aborigines, now nearly 
extinct, resembled the Australian savagea The Euro- 
pean population contains a large number of liberated 
convicts : those still in custody are confined to Tas- 

Y 
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man's Peoiosala, on the soath ooasi. IlobaH Toum 
(23,000) is the capital Wool is a valuable export. 

History. — This was a diaoovery of Taaman, in 
1642, who modestly named it after Yan Diemen, the 
governor of the Dutch East -India Islands. Very 
properly, it will be henceforth known by the name 
of its discoverer. 

KOBFOLK ISLANIX 

Area, 17 square milea — This island lies 1,200 miles 
north-east of Sydney, and has a delightful cHmate, va- 
ried surface, and rich productions. It was, till recently, 
used as a penal settlement, and is very difficult of 
access, on account of the heavy sea that surrounds it. 
It was discovered by Cook in 1744. The descendants- 
of the notorious mutineers of the Bounty (1790), 
who were settled in Fitcairn's Island, in the South 
Pacific, whose limits they, by their numbers, had out- 
grown, were removed hither at the expense of the 
British Government, June, 1856. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

Fopulatum, 130,000 ;* Area, 122,000 square miles. 
— ^This term is applied to two large and some smaller 
islands in the South Pacific, between latitude 35^ and 
47® south, longitude 176*^ and 179*^ east. They are the 
nearest antipodes of Britain. The large island in the 
north is now called New Ulster. New Munster is 
the middle one, and New Leinster, in the south, is the 



60,000 of this number are aborigines. 
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smaJlefit. They are of volcanic origin, and thdlr geology 
is yet imperfectly known. In the middle island the 
inountains attain an altitude of 13,000 feet. Th6 
climate, though moiat,, is healthy, and all the useful 
vegetables and cereals of Europe thrive well. 

History, dec, — ^The natives, who are of the Malay 
race, are a fine, intelligent, and improvable people. 
They were at one time cannibals, but they have left 
off that horrid usage ; and now, instead of retreating 
from the presence of the white man, as most savages 
do, they generally apply themselves to learn various 
trades, and suecessfuUy to compete with their con- 
querors. 

Tasman discovered these islands in 1642, and Cook 
in 1770. They were first regularly colonized in 1830. 
The natives for a time made a gallant resistance. The 
exports are numerous and considerable : wool is the 
principal. The tide of emigration is, to a considerable 
extent, directed hither, and the population steadily 
increases. The principal towns are Wellington (12,000), 
AiLckland (15,000), Lt/tUeton, and Christchu/rch, 



Besides all these colonies, Britain claims SoutJi 
Victoria^ and other lands near the Antarctic Circle ; 
but a great revolution must take place in the climate 
of the globe ere they become of any use to her, for 
they are at present intensely cold. 

These, then, are the colonies of Great Britain, on 
which, it is very truly said, the " sun never sets." They 
are as widely scattered over the surface of the earth 
as they are variously peopled. *' There are Frenchmen 
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of the old school in Canada ; and Frenchmen of the 
new democratic type in the Manritius. There are 
Dutchmen in Guiana and at the Cape, with all their 
old laws and their quaint habits. We have Spaniards* 
in Trinidad ; Italians in Malta ; Greeks in Corfu and 
Zante ; millions of Hindoos and Mussulmans in India, 
Farsees and Sikhs mingled with them ; Malays, Bur* 
mese, Chinese, and Polynesians in various settlements 
further east ; we have.Caffres who make wadding of 
our New Testaments, and cartouche-boxes of the bind- 
ings ; and New-Zealanders, the more tenacious among 
whom have hardly given up dining on. their ^dle^t 
enemies." 
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Monntmellick 191 

MnlUngar. 192 

Monster IM 

Naab 185 

Navan 190 

Nenagb 207 

New Boss 192 

Newry 215 

OUAOH 219 

Population. 157 

Portariington 191 

Quzbh's COUNTt, , 190 

Qaeeostown. «.«•.. 201 

BiverStstui.. .«^ 159 

BoseomDiaa., ..... ...««.. 177 

Roscommon Town .■.««.. 178 

Suoo 178 

SligoTown,., 178 

Soils 162 

Strabaoe 219 

Swords 184 

TiPFKRART .....«« 20^ 

Tippeiaiy Town .* 207 

Tralee 29S 

IVim. .••••..«••«•••• «» 190 

Toam 175 

TuUamore 187 

Tyrone 218 



XJlSTXR. 



208 
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YsaiETABliEB •••••• P^'^'^ 1^^ 

Waterford .......... 207 

Wfttefford City ...,,... 208 

Westmeath 1:91 

Westport.^.. ..,..•.... 177 



Wexford page 192 

Wexford City 192 

Wicklow 193 

Wicklow Town 1^* 

YouaHAL... '.."..,.,.. .. 201 



ISLANPS. 



Aehil,...,., 220 

>Arran » 

Cape , . . 



Rathlin ...., 220 

220 I Valentia , ., . . .', 221 

221, 



■ • ■ . '• 



SC6TLAHP. 



Abebdbbn 235 

Aberdeen City . « v 235 

AUoA 243 

Animals. .^ ...... . 230 

Arbroath ^58 

Area.. .....^ .............. 225 

Argyle 286 

Arran ^.. .«. 241 

Aspect ...^.. .......... 225 

Ayr .237! 

Ayr Town -236 

Banff 288 

Banff.Town. 2»9 

Bannockburn 273 

Berwick. 239 

Berwick Town 240 

Boundary ,...* 225 

Brechin 258 

Brodick. 241 

Bute ,. 240 

Caithness , 2il 



Campbelton. , 237 

Clackmannan 242 

Clackmannan Town 243 

Climate 229 

Coast -Line 229 

Coldstream 240 

Cromarty ...^.. ..►...*, 243 

Cromarty Town 248 

Cullen 239 

Cumbraes «... 241 

Cupar ...,. 251 

Dalkeith. 246 

Doraodi 274 

Dnmbarton ............ 243 

DttmJsarton Town ...... 244 

Dumhlane , . 267 

Dumfries 244 

Dumfries Town ........ . 245 

Dunbar..-- ,.. 254 

Dundee . - ^ 253 

Dumfermline 251 

DuukeLd .-..^...^^.,,,.. 267 
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Dunse ,, ,,page 240 

Edinburgh . . . .• 255 

Edinburgh City ; . . . 246 

Elgin 249 

Elgin Town. 249 

Falkirk 273 

Fife 250 

Forfar 262 

Forfar Town 253 

Forres 260 

Fraserburg 236 

Galashiels 272 

Glasgow 260 

Glencoe 236 

Greenlaw 240 

Grenock 268 

Gretna Green 245 

Haddington 254 

Haddington Town 265 

Harris 257 

Hawick- • 270 

Hebrides — See Islands 

History 231 

Ikohuarnook 241 

In verary •« 237 

Inverness..... 255 

Inverness Town « 266 

Irvine 238 

Itflands : — 

Hebrides 276 

lona 277 

Jedburgh 271 

John o' Groat's House . . 242 

Keith 239 

Kelso 171 

Kilmarnock 238 

Kincardine 257 

Kinross 258 

Kinross Town 258 

Kirkaldy ...;.......... 252 

Kircudbright".. 258 



Kircudbright Town page 259 

KirkwaU..... 264 

Lakes 228 

Lanark 269 

Lanark Town 262 

Largo 252 

Leith 249 

Lerwick 265 

Leven 252 

Linlithgow 262 

Linlithgow Town 262 

Melrose 271 

Minerals 229 

Montrose 254 

Mountain System 226 

Musselburg 249 

Nairn 263 

Nairn Town 263 

Orkneys 264 

Paisley 269 

Peebles. 265 

Peebles Town 265- 

Perth 266 

Perth City 268 

Peterhead 286 

Port Glasgow 269 

Port Patrick 275 

Portree 257 

Preston Pans 255 

Renfrew 268 

Renfrew Town 269 

River System 227 

Ross 243 and 269 

Rothesay 240 

Roxburgh 270 

Roxburgh Town 271 

Rutherglen 262 

Sanquahar 245 

Scone 268 

Selkirk 271 

Selkirk Town' 272 
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Shetland Islea pag€ 264 

Skje 257 

Soils 229 

SoTereigns 234 

St. Andrew's 250 

Stirling 272 

Stirling Town 273 

Stonebayen 258 

Sutherland 274 

Tain 270 



ThuTHO page 242 

UiOT.N 257 

Ui»t»S 257 

VlWBTABLES 231 

Whithorn 275 

Wick 242 

Wigton 274 

WigtonTown 275 



COLONIES. 



EUROPE. 

Gibraltar 283 

Gozo 285 

Heligoland 283 

Ionian Islands.. 285 

Malta 284 

ASIA. 

Aden 286 

ADimals 289 

Bengal 288 

Bombay 288 

British India 287 

CaloutU 288 

Ceylon 294 

Colombo 294 

History 290 

Hong-Kong. 297 

Inhabitants 289 

Labuan 297 

Madras 289 

Malaooa 296 

Minerals 289 

Perim 287 

Productions , 289 

'^ulo-Penaog 295 



Sarawak 297 

Singapore. 296 

Tenasserim Provinces. . . . 295 

Wellesley Province 296 

AFRICA. 

Ascension Island 299 

Cape of Good Hope .... SCO 

History .-.•.•.'...• 300 

Kaffraria 301 

Mauritius...... 801 

Natal 801 

Sierra Leone 29d 

Southern. Africa. 299 

St. Helena 299 

'Western Africa 298 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Anticosti Island SOi 

Bermnda Island 308 

British Colnrabia 80<( 

Canada 302 

Cape Breton Island .... 804 

Hudson's Bay Territory.. 305 

Hirtory 808 

Labrador.. ••.... 305 
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New Brunswick .... page 303 

Newfoundland 305 

NoyaScotia 304 

Prince Edward's Island . . 804 
Queen Charlotte's Island 308 

Vancouver's Island 807 

The West Indies 809 

The Caymans 318 

Jamaica 312 

The Bahamas 311 

The North Caribbees, com- 
prising the Virgin and 
the Leward groups. . . . 309 
The South Caribbees, or 

Windward group 310 

The Lesser Antilles .... 8^2 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Honduras and Musquito 313 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

British Guiana ..... ,page 318 

Falkland Island 815 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Australia 816 

Gold 820 

History 820 

Melbourne 819 

New South Wales 318 

North Anstralia 820 

South Australia 319 

Victoria 819 

West Australia 320 

New Zealand 322 

Norfolk IsUnd 322 

South Victoria 823 

Tasmania 821 



THE END. 



COZ AlTD WTMAK, PRINTKaS. ORBAT aUKliN STftBlCT, LOKDOir. 



^tMflns ftjom (Bprdms im % Jfirst ibitwra. 
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"Your excellent Geography." — The Cardinal Archbishop of 
WeHmintter, 

"Your book will be found a useful work.** — The Most 1^. 
Dr, Mac Hale, Archbishop of Tuam, 

"Interesting and useful." — The Rt, Rev, Dr, PertieOf V,A,, 
Bishop of Agra, India, 

" I will take a quantity of your Geography for our schools." — 
The Rev, J. H. Corry, 8 J,, St, Marif*s, Westminster, 

" Your book pleases me much." — The Rev, M, 0*DowmII, P,P, , 
St, Patricks, Leeds, 

" It will be found useful and instructive, both in and out of 
school." — The Rev, John Foley, P,P,, InnoAannon, Ireland, 

" I wish all success to your valuable book." — The Rev. M, 
Burhe, Superior of the Congregaiion of the Mission (St, V, of 
Paul), Sheffield, 

" I will patronize your entertaining Geography." — The Bon, 
and Rev, Oilbert Talbot, Golden-square, 

" It seems to be a manual as well executed as it was much 
needed." — John George Max: Carthy, Esq., alderman, president of 
the Young Men's Swnety, Cork, 

"It will evidently be very useful as a book of reference." — 
Frederick Chaplin, Esq,, secretary to the Edinburgh Life Assurance 
Association, 

" It ought to have a very extensive circulation in schools and 
elsewhere." — Miss A. M, 0*Clery, certificated mistress, Crewe. 

"Your book deserves success." — Mr, George Cummins, cer- 
tificated master, matrictUatedsttuient, London University, Fulham, 

'* It certainly is the best and most interesting work on the 
subject." — Mr, John KeUer, CM,, York, 

" I admire your Geography much, and am quite sure it wil 
be popular." — Mr. J, Murphy, CM., Derby, 

"It should be in the hands of all teachers and pupil- 
teachers." — Mr, R, Godsil, CM,, Liverpool, 

"The manner in which you have performed a difficult task, 
and the amount of information you have compressed into your 
work, do you great credit" — Mr, Geo. O'SuUivan, CM. {Kilmalr 
lock), late of London, 
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I am bighly pleased with your book, and will do all I can 
to promote its circulation." — Mr. W. Mac MtUlerif CM., late of 
Cobi'idyet now jyrofesaor in the Catholic Episcopal College, Agra. 

" Your book is a novel and invaluable treasury of informa- 
tion," — Mr, P. Callahan, National School, Ovens, Cork, 

" We shall have a quantity of your very interesting book in 
our schools." — /. HanLon, C.M., Bamaley, Yorhe, 

" When it once becomes known, its originality and usefulness 
must ensure it an extensive circulation." — Mr, M, OaiU, CM., 
StockpoH, 

" There can be but one opinion, and that a highly &vourable 
one, of your welcome book." — Mr, H, M'Oladrigam,, CM., 
Sheffield. 

"I like your book very much." — Mr, M. Henry, CM., 
Lancaster. 



©pinions of % |wss. 
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This admirable compendium of geography has been com- 
piled by a certificated teacher well qualified for his task." — 
Tablet. 

"A very creditable compilation." — Weekly Register. 

** Clear, comprehensive, yet terse. The amount of informa- 
tion is really astonishing." — Catholic Telegraph. 

**A vast improvement on the best of the School Geographies 
in general use. The Certificated Teacher evidently knows how 
to assist the young idea." — Nation. 

"None that we have yet seen so completely achieves its 
object." — Cork Examiner. 

"The volume is not only a asefal help in education, but a 
pleasant travelling.companion."—Za»ip. 

"A decided improvement upon any similar publication." — 
Literary Cabinet. 

** Is compiled on a most useful plan." — Institute, 
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WEWv. WORK S AMP £DlTIOAl& 

The Life of the I«a>dy Warner and. her Sister-ozi-Law, 

Mn. Waroer. SmaM 8vo; cloth tottered, tfith Portyait, 3»« Gd. 

{For full title, see page 7.) 

The Foundations of Beligion Explained, for the use 

of Yoanf^ and Old. By the Rev. J. Bali^es. Translated fromjbe 
Spanish by- the Rev. C^oa DALTOtr. 8^1. ;'. post, 9d. . 

The Imitation of the Child Jesus: being a Seneaof 

Instractions for Children, in th« form of a Dialogue. Translnled f^om 
the French by an Irish Catholic , Mother. 18mo. in wraignsr^ 6d. ; 
cloth gilt, 18. 

The Illustrated Oaiholio Sheet Alinanac, conMoiiis 

Twenty-one Portraits of illastrioiif and celebrated Catholiot.. Price 
One Penny. 

The Catholic Soldians' and SaUotcs' SraigFer-BociEr 

containing a Reprint of Prayers recommended to the use of Catholics 
serving in the Fleets and armies of Great Britain and Irdand. By 
the iHte Bithop Poyntbh, wkh additfons. Edited by the R«v. 
Thomas Uns worth, Military Chaplain. Printed in clear bold 
type, in convenient pocket size, strongly, bonnd, Is. 

The Patrons of Erin ; or, Some Aooount of St. Fatciek 

and St. Brigid. By the Rev. Dr. Todd. Small 8vo. cloth, Is. 

A Kqw English Grammar, calculated to perfect 

Students in the knowledge of Grammar, Parsing, Derivation, and the 
pi4neiple# of Composition. By M. D. Kavanaoh, of University 
College, London. l6mo. bound, Is. 

A New Latin Grammar. By the same. 

Public lacctures on some Subjects of Ancient and 

Modern History, delivered before the Catholic University of Ireland, 
by James Burton Robinson, Esq., Professor of ** Modern 
History." Small 8vo. {At Presi.) 

The Life of Cardinal Ximenes. Translated from the 

German of Hefelc, by the Rev. Canon Dalton. {At Press.) 

I^ PREPARATION. 

A Translation of Abbe de Fear's Historical and 

Biographical Dictionary. A Work, several editions of which have been 
published in France, and which contains the Lives of the most 
remarlcable Characters of all Ages and Nations, brought down to the 
present time. 

Library of the- Asoetie "WritexB of ihe GbtaanA. To 

be Edited by the Very Rev. J. N. Swebney, Prior of Downside. 

A SesiBs. of HlfinifflstBry and SducationiaiL Works* 

A Series of Instructive and amusing Books for the 

Young. 

A Seoies of Scientific and Mechanical Works for the 

People. 

And many others'. 
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Wnh 1n[ tjif '%w. fir. liugarl 

The ^History of IBngland. By John Idiigard, D.B. 

The People's Edition.' Hahdsomely priated m small octavo, tinflbria 
in size and type with the popular Edition of ** Alison's History of 
lBw»ptJ* Gom^teted in Sixty Bnts, Price 6d.«a«H. fimhellishci 
mitk BMiny •IllastratiiDn», ftou designs by Hauvbt, J. DaYLS, 
. HtywAKO Dtf.oi.VT, and other ArttktB, i«ckidi«g^a PORTRAIT and 
BIOGRAPHICAL MBMOIR xif the HISTORIAN. Fonniitg ten 
Vohuncw, crown 9vo. 3s. 6(1. aachi cloth lettered. 

This editibn is reprinted from the fifth and Iftst one, dHiffently 
revised by the Author two years before bis death, which was pnlmshed 
in 1849, in ten octavo volumes. That edition -embodies the substance 
of all the recent discoveries connected with Ebgiish History, and 
contiios « large quantity of new^and idqiportabt «iaUer. 

N.B.-^For the eonvenieoce of peraons who were prevented from 
Bubsoibing to this editiiHi daring publication, it will continue to be 
supplied in weekly numbers, or siogle volumes, and may be obtained 
throngh the medium of apy Bookseller, or by order direct from the 
Pubtisbfts, tvbo will supply it, post-^ree, On receipt \»F the price of th^ 
volume or number. 

An Abridgment of the History of ^Eingland, vri^ 

Continuatidn from 1688 to 'the reign of Quevn Victoria, adapted for 
tte t^M of Sdbool?. By J.amks BmuCB,- Ssq.,/BJk^, Barrffter-^t- 
Law. 648 pages, 12mo. bound, 5s. 

The History and Antiquities of tlie Anglo-Saxon 

Church, containing an account of its Origin, Government, Doctrines, 
Worship, Revenues, and Clerical and Monastic Institutions. New 
edition^ in 3 vols., crown 8vo. cloth letteredi los. 

VtodicatBon of oertain Passages m the 4th. and '5tli 

Y«^lUBM8 ofithe History of JSngland. 8M). 2s. 6d. . 

Observations on the Laws and Ordinances which 

exist in Foreign States relative tp the Keligious Concerns of their 
Roman Catholic Subjects. 8vo. Is. 

CMeoheticaLInstructioxis on the Doctrines and Wor* 

ship of the Catholic Church, New edition, I8mo. 9d. cloth ; 6d. 
wr«pper. 

This work contains a short exposition of Catholic doctrine and 
Catholic practice, with the chief authorities on which that doctrine and 
ptittiiefe we founded. 

A K&w Version of the Four Crospels; with Kotes 

critical and explanatory. 8vo. boards, 5s. 

A Tffae Aisoount of the Gimporwder Plot ; extsaoted 

ftunr liiigafd's History t)f England &n4 JE>odd^s Church History of 
England, including the Notes and Documents appended to the latter. 
Bt'the Rev. M. A. Tt)sft«^«T, F:RiSc; RS.A. Hfith Kotte aOil 
ratrodtiefitm by Viitdtcat^r. svo. qs. ed« 

>• iB 4 '< J. 



4 WORKS PUBLISHED BT THE CATHOLIC 

Wmki \iX{ Bis (Bmiram Cnriiiml ^iswnnH, 

ArchbUhop of Wnimimgttr. 

Twelve Leotures on the Cronnection between Science 

And Revealed Religion; with Map aod Plates. Third edition, in 

2 Yola. imaU 8to. cloth lettered, 8s. 

Ifeettires on the Principal Doctrines and FraoticeB 

of the Catholic Chareh ; delivered at St. Mary's, Moorfields, during 
the Lent of 1836. Second edition, entirely revised and correeted by 
the Author. Two vols, in one, l!laio. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Beal Presence of the Body and Blood of Our 

liord Jesus Christ in the Blessed Eucharist, proved from' Scripture. 
In Eight Lectures delivered in the English College, Rome. Second 
edition, l2mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Four Lectures on the Offices and Ceremonies of Holy 

Week, as performed in the Papal Chapels, delivered in Rome in the 
Lent of 1B37. Illustrated with nine Engravings, and a Plan of the 
Papal Chapels. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

A Beply to Br. Turton. the British Critic, and others, 

on the Catholic Doctrine of the Eucharist. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Essays on Various Subjects. 

3 vols. 8vo. cloth lettered, published at £2. 2s. reduced to £\, lOs. 

The Lives of St. Alphonsus Iiiguori, St. Francis de 

Girolamn, St. John Joseph of the Cross, St. Pacificus of SanSeverino, 
and St. Veronica Giuliana, whose cauooization took place on Trinity 
Sunday, 26th of May, 1839. Edited by Cardinal Wiseman. Second 
edition, 18mo. cloth lettered, 2s. 

The Life of St. Alphonsus Liguori, separate. 6d. 
The' Stewardship of Bngland in its Belalion to our 

Indian Empire, &c. A discourse delivered by his Eminence Cardinal 
Wiseman, at St. John*s Cathedral, Salford, July 26, 1857. To which 
is added an Appendix, containing the remarlcs of the Times^ the Letter 
of G. Bowyer, Esq., M.P., and the Cardinal's Reply. Bvo. 6d. 



The Pope, considered in his Belations with the 

Church, Temporal Sovereignties, Separated Churches, and the Cause 
of Civilization. By Count Joskfh dk Maistrb. Translated by 
the Rev. J£nbas M*D. Dawson. Small 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

History of the Life, Writings, and Bootrines of 

Martin Luther. By J. Y. Audin. Translated from the FrenA by 
William Turnbull, Esq. New Edition, revised and CBlavg^L 
S vols. 8vo. cloth lettered, 10s. 

The Lifb of Henry the TKghth, and History of the 

Schism of Bttgiand. By J. V. Aodin. With Portraits. Svo. dotk, di. 

A Oritical and Historioal Beview of Fox's Book of 

Martyrs, showiag the Iwcevacies, Fakehoods, ami Misrcpccaemtatior^ 
in that Work of Deception. By W. £. Axdrbws. S vols, post Svo. e^. 
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A History of the Catholic Ohttroh in Bnglftnd^.fiH>m 

the lint Oa«rn of Cbrtotianitf in tMs litamA to the Re.«ttabKfthmeDt 
of the HIeraMby ia 1860. By tba Re^. Thovab Planaga-k. Iq 
5t lar^e vols. 8vo: ^ontaitfing opwatdt of 1,900 paget, I8i. cloth 
lettered. 

This woek is divided into tWo parts* The forsser^ embraeiog the 
period down to tb^ RefonnattoQ, eomprlsei, inter dUa, the pUntlag of 
Christianity in England by mSans of ihe-mlasions of Saints Aagndtine, 
Paulinos, Cathbert, and others ; the establishing of the episcopate aad 
independence of the Church, with its relative attendant straggles -; the 
foaodatioa of the great religloas hoases ; the ^mations between the 
sees of Canterbunr and York ; the claims of the Scottish bishops to 
exempt jurisdiction ; the contest between Henry II. and S. Thoipas a 
Beeket ; the disturbance of religious unity by controversies among the 
Monastic Orders, and the advantage thereof taken by Wickliffe ai^ 
the Lollards ; the great schism in the Church ; the Wars of the Roses 
and their consequences. The second portion exhibits the state of the 
clergy in the century prior to the Reformation ; the prosperous con- 
dition of the nation at the accession of Heprj Vlli. ; the quarrel of 
that sovereign with the Holy See ; his assumption of spiritual 
supremacy ; the confiscation of Chnrck property, and progress of 
persecution of the Catholics ; the sanguinary reign of terror and penal 
enactments under Elizabeth and her successor; the rise of the 
illustrious Society of Jesus ; the foundation of the English Seminary 
at Donay ; the unhappy differences between the regular and secular 
clergy ; the creation of Vicariates Apostolic ; the condition and 
oppressed state of Catholics until the Emancipation Act; and the 
final restoration of the Hierarchy in 1850. 

A History of the Church. By the Rev. J. J. Ig. 

Doilinger,,D.D. Translated from the German by the Rev. E. Cox, D.D. 
,4 vols. 8vo. cloth lettered, £l. .14s. 

The Church History of England, from the Year 1600 

to 1688, chiefly with regard to Catholics. By Cha]),le6 Dqdd ; with 
Notes, and a C<Hitinuation to the beginning of the present century. 
By the Rev. M. A. Tiernsy, F.R.S., F.S.A. Vols. I. to V. 12s. 
each, cloth. Vol. VI. preparing for Press. 

Collections illustrating the History of the Catholic 

Religion in Cornwall^ Devon, Dorsetshire, Somerset, Wilts, and 
GUoueestershire. In two parts, Historical and Biogrraphical. By the 
Very Rev. George Olivbr, D.D., Provost of the Diojcese of 
Plymouth. In a lar^e volume 8vo. cloth lettered, 8s. 

This volume cnntams an account of the missions established in the 
six south-western counties since the era of the Reformation to the 
present time; connected with which are the annals of the different 
religious communities, and most interesting notices of the resident 
Catholic families, both existing and extinct. The biography of each 
nMssioner is minute and faithful ; while the concise collections iilustra- 
tive of the Orders form a useful guide for future historians of the 
communities to which they relate. Among the distingmshed families 
recorded in Dr. Oliver's work are the ArundeUs, Cliffords, Stourtons, 
Fetres, Welds, Webbs, &c. 

CoUeotionA towards lUustcatiDf^the Biography of thq 

Scotch, English, and Irish Meubera of the Society of Jesus. By the 
Rev. George Oliver, D.D. 8vo. cloth lettered, 128. 



6 WORKS PU1I6I6HED WT THB CATH0I4IC 

» 

QMm Bower fltf the Pope dn the ^Mkbd^q Ages; or, 

.Uifttorical ]^s«firehe»..JA(to tki9 Origin ol tb« lienposal Sovereignty of 
the Holy Sfce, aikd an tto OHistitutioaal ^liw.of (be Middle Ages 
relative to the Oepasitioaof Sovrrcim**;, .iKPreeded by mi iatrod«ction 
respecting the Honours and Temporal Prerogatives accorded tp^ Religion 
aad its Mittittert by* the Agicieat NutioikS, f»rtic«Urly .under the 
first ChristiAti Eutperwa. By M« -GossELiKt ; Director of the 
SeaiAary of 9t. Sulpice, Patis. . .Tf«nfi)ait04-4»y tbs Re-v. Matthew 
KsLLYi Processor of French and '*«&elilea laeitveftV a.t M^yoooth 
College. In a yoIs.- 8vo« cloth lettered, 8a. 

A Short Hidtory of the Brotestant Rtf to 'jpmafeion, 

principally as to its rise and pmgrets in Bnglandi in a seizes of Con- 
ferences held -by the most eminent Protectant Historians of thrf^resent 
and former limes, by the Rev. H. Smith. !!2 wo ."boards, 2s. 6d. 

Anglicaa brdiaation.— Erastus Senior scholastically 

derooastratlog. this conelusion, that (admittiog their Lambeth records 
for true) those called Bishops here in England are no BUbops, either 
in order or jnrlxdictiuo, or so much as legal;, in answer to Mason, 
Heylm, and Bramhall. Attributed to Pkteb Talbot^ Archbishop of 
Dublin. First Printed in 1662^ Crown 8vo. sewed* Is. 6d. 

^^ Ordinsitioii of the Ministers 

of the Churth of Englaiid, examined by the Rev. H« Smith. ISmo. 3d. 

History and Antiquities of the Castle • and Town 

of Arundel. By the Rev. M. A. Tiernsy, P.R.^., T.S.A. In 2 
vols, royal 8vo. with Engravings, cloth, i?l. )2s. 

History and Effects of the Mortmain I^a^s, and 

the Laws against Dispositions for Pious Purposes ;. with Notes oa the 
^ Proceedings of Select Committees, &c., and an Appendix containing 
' the Reports of the Committees,' and Digests of the Evidence, and much 

interesting matter illustrating thb subject. By W: F. FtTfLASON, 

Barrister- at^Lnw. BvD. cl<^, j^. 6d. . 

Iietters and Official BoeumentB of Mary Btnart, 

Queen of Scotlnnd, collected from 'the originnrMSS: preserVi^d in the 
State E^per Office of London, and the principal Archived and Libraries 
of Europe, together with' a Chrbnologicat Summary. By Prince 
Alexander LabanofL Handsoraei^ bovnd.^ •^Hitbc'IettQ^d aii4'siU. 
Published at i£a. 13s. 6d., redueedto £l, lU. 6d. 

Lives of the PathersSi TS.$a:tym, and oth^ principal 

Saints; compiled from Original Monuments and other Authentic 
Records; illustrated with the remarlraof judidoos modern Critics and 
Historians. By the Rev. Alban BtJTLER. Including the'account of 
the Life and Writings of the |t'ev. Alban * Butler, hyCHAHEEs But- 
IBR, E«q. ; and an Appendix containing General Indexes, Chronological 
Tables, &c. The original stereotype ^tio6, well printed, in large 
type, in 12 vols, demy Svo. doth lettered, oftly £2. "Ss. 

The same, illustrated with above 40' plates, flne tatly itopresflionsy 
only £2. l2s. 6d, 

*** This edition \frill be re-issued in weekly' arfd rhonthly p&rts, at 
etjutilly low prJce*,- to render tliis e8teeme4 edition of more easy access 
to the Catholic public. 

I^fe at*d Wt^ingtf c* tW -R^.V Mb«n TBtrtler. By 

CHARtts B;ttLER. 8yo., FoftratC^ «: 
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Macy; QNie^OL eft 8cc4b.^1^9^t&^ S€i^ted ead trans* 

Ifltfd froM' Prince LaJmooflT^ Odneetioiy, tocher wicb the Ch]roDO- 
lo|^l SummiMryol £f«dts during the Rei)^fi of the Qoeen of Scotland. 
IhrHoslated, with notion- and introdnetioD, by W. TurInbuX/L, Esq., 
F.S*A.^ S««t; 8m. dotb, 5». 

Life of the Venerable Bishop Challoner. By the 

Rer. Javes BARKARiy. With Portrait, 12mo. 2». 6d. 

The History of St^Cut^ert; or,, an ^ft^omit of his 

Life, Decease, and Miracles ;. of the Wandeiiags with his Body at- 
Interval. dttrtttg One Hundred and Twftnty-fbur Years ; of the State of 
bis Body from his Hecease until a. p. 1542 ;. and of the various Monu- 
ments crectert to his Memory. By the VVr.y Rev. Monsignor C. 
£tre, Chamberlain of Honour to Hi's Holiness Pope Pius IX'.; In- 
cumbent of St. Mary's Church, Newcastle-dn-Tyne; Memher of the 
ArcheeoJogical iRttitute, dm, Skaond editim^ vith additatons. Royal 
8vo, cloth leil^eredi^ las. 

Iiives of St. BoaiELiiic,' St. BoncnreHttirej St. Elizabeth 

of Hungary, St. Martin, St. Thomas a B«ck6t, St. Vincent of Paul, 
St. Jerome, St* FerdiuiMad., St. William, St. Genevieve, St. Sidoaiuty 
St. Lewis, and B*. Nicholas of Flue. Illustrated, large 4to. cloth gilt, 
lOs. 6d. 

Certamen Triplex; or, The Threefold Conflict by 

Three Priests of the English Provin«e of the Society of Jesus, tbe 
Rev. FF. Thomas Holland, Ralph Corbie, and Henry Morse, 
boldly uodertnken and; maintaimed with constancy against the enrmiea 
of truth, piety, and the Churcli'; and happily brought to an end at 
I«oi9d«B| withiq the laat tlMPee jwars, for the f^itb of their ancestors^ 
religion, and the prie^tliood.. Published at Ant.werp in 1645, with 
Portraits. Translated from the Latin, reprinted in small 8«Q. la. 6d. 
with three Portraits. 

Iiife of^ Henry Frooicis d'Aguesseau^ OhanoeUor of 

France; and an Ui«t<>ricak aad Libei^ary Aqeai^nt of the Roman and 
Canon Law. By Charles Butler. 8vo. cloth, boards,. 28. 6d. 

Iiife of the BiLessed BeteEr Fourier, Pi^i^st, Befbrmer 

of a Religious Ordfr, and- Founder, in tJi;ie S/svanteentl^ Century, of one 
of the first ConerregHtions of Women de,voted to . the gratuitous 
Instruction of Young Girls. Translated from the French. With. 
PortMit, I8m<»> doth, Is. 

Life of TMCirs. Dorothy Lawson, of St. Anthony's, Wew- 

castle-npon-Tyne, in Nnrthumberlaad. From a curious oLl Manu- 
script Volume in the possession of Sir William. Lawson, Bart., of 
Brottgh-Hall. Crown -8vo. 2s.- 6d4 

The Iiife of the Lady Warmer ; in which the motives 

of hbt embracing the Roman Catholic Faith, quitting her husbattd and 
children to become a Poor Clare at Graveliues,. her rigorous life and. 
b»ppy death, are declar«d; To which Is added, an Abridirmeot of the- 
• Uie of her Sister in-law, Mirs. Elizabeth Warner, in^Jleligion Sister 
Mary Clare. Written hf a Gatbdlfc GM^eman. With a beautiful 
PorCfait. $mall 8v,a(. eka^, Sa. 6d^. 

Id£i9 G^'St. FraaKBis d0> Saies, firom Marsoliier. • 

8vo. 108. 
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Ijife of 8t^ AlpbOBBus Maria xIq Iiiguoxi, BiBhop of 

St. Agatha, and Foooder of the CoogregaCioa of the Missionary 
Priests of the Most Holy Redeemer. Cowpiled from the pubUshed 
Memoirs of the Saint by ooe of the Redemptoiist Fathers. Oae Vol. 
12ino. 600 pages, bound in cloth, 6s. A few copies haw been printed 
on large paper, 8vo. sixe, suitable for libraries, 10a, 6d. . 

Life of St. Jane [Frances de Chantal, Fonxidress of 

the Order of the Visitation, colkcted from original Documents and 
Records. By the Rev. W, H. Coo-mbes, D.D. 2 vob. 8vo. 93. 

Life of 'Mxa. !Bllza A. Seton, iFoundress and first 

Superior of the Sisters or Daughters of Charity in the United States of 
America ; with copious Extracts from her Writings, and an Historical 
Sketch of the Sisterhood, from its Origin to the Present Time. By 
the Rev. Charlss 1. Whits, D.D. 8vo., Portrait, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Montalembert (Count). History of the Life of St. 

Elizabeth of Hungary. Translated by A. Ltsx.B Pbillipps, Esq. 
Vol. I. 4to. boards, with an Illustrated Title, J^l. !». ^ . 
The same illustrated, price JEl. 12s. 

Some Aoconnt of the Sickness and Death of the Bev. 

Fttther Xa^ier de Ravignan, of the Company of Jesns. Translated 
from the French of the Rev. Pere A. Ds Ponlevoy, S.J. Small 
8vo.4d. • 



Life of St. Teresa, written by Herself, and Translated 

from the Spanifth by the Rer. John Daltpn. I vol. crown 8vo. 
cloth lettered, 5s. 

Letters of St« Teresa. Translated &om the original 

Spanish by the Ret. John Dalton. Illustrated with a facsimile of 
the Saint's handwriting, in a letter to the Prior Of Salamanca. Crovn 
Sro. 3s. 6d. 

The Way of Perfection, and Conceptions of IMvine 

Love. Translated from the Spanish by the Ret. John Dalton. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Book of the Foundations. Translated from, the 

original Spanish by the Rev. John Dalton, and dedicated, by 
permission, to the Mother Abbess and Nuns of the Franciscan 
Convent, Taunton. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

The Interior Castle; or, the ISfansions. Translated 

from the Spanish by the Rev. John Dax^ton, and dedicated, by 
permission, to the Right Rev. W. TJllathorn, D.D., O.S.B., bishop 
of Birmingham. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Jhcclamations of the Soul to God; or,. Pious Medi- 
tations and Ejaculationa after Communion. Dedicated to. the 
Religious Communitiea of England. 16vm, dot^,'6d. 

liaxims. Sayings, and Exolamationsof Love. Trans- 
lated from the wrUinga of St. Tficesa- by'the Rev. John Dalton. 
18mo. cloth, Is. 
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The Jiife of St. Winefiride. Tpanslatod ftosh. a Manu- 
script life of the Saiot io the British Museum. With nii acc<nixit'of 
itome roiracaloiis cures effected at $t. Wiuefride's Well. By the 
Rev. John Dalton. ISmoi ;L8, , , , 

A Brief History of .W^ljj Hookwer, a : Jowdas . of 

ConstaDtioople, who became a Coavert to. the Cfithalic RoUgf oa, and 
was Baptized at Rome during the Holy Week of 1853. By;an £y^> 
Witness. Small 8to. 3d. 



IWSTRTJCTIVE AND AMUSINO, WORKS. 

Adelaide, Queen of Italy; or, the Iron Crown: an 

Historical Tale. By WittiAM Bernard MacCabe, author 6f 
** Bertha ; or, the Pope and the Kmperor ;** ** Florine, a Tale of the 
First Crusades ;" " A Catholic History of Engiand," &c. &c. Demy 
12mo. 5s. cloth gilt. 

Alley Moore: a Tale of the Times. Showiiig how 

£victioxis, Murder, and sach-lik'e pastimes are managed, attd justice 
administered in Ireland, together with many stirring incidents in 
other landa. ' By Father Baptist. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Brief Plea for the Old Paith, and the Old Times of 

Merrie England; wheu man had leisure for Life, and time to Die. 
Addressed principally to the Industrial Classes of his fellow-country- 
men and women, by their well-wisher, Frank Fairplay. Bvo. Is. 

The Dramas of Calderon : Tragic, Comic, and Iiegen- 

dnry. Translated from the Spanish, principally in the metre of the 
original, by Denis Florence McCarthy, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
2 vols, small Bto. cloth lettered, 12s. 

Clarendon: a Tale of Becent Times. ISmp. cloth, 2s. 
Compitum; or, the Meeting of the Ways at the 

Catholic Church. Books I. II. III. IV. S«(»nd edition, with 
additions; together with an Appendix, containing translations of the 
Greek, Latin, and other qnotations. Small Sro. clotlx lettered, ^. 
each volume. Book V. {at Press), 

The Appendix, adapted to suit the first edition. Is, 6d. e««h. 

The same. Book VI. 5s. boards. 

The same, Book VII., completing the Work. 7s. 6d. " 

Conscience; or, the Trials- of May Brooke: an 

American Catholic Tale. By Mrs. Anna' H. Dorsey» ISmo. 

cloth, Is. 6d. 

Cox?sins (The); or. Pride and Vanity: a Tale. By 

Agnes M. Stewart. l8mo. doth, Is. 

Edith Mortimer; or, the Trials of Idfe at Mortimer 

Manor. By Mrs. Par&ons. 28. 6d. elotk lettered. . 

Elder's House ; or, the Three Converts. 18mo. cloth, Is. 
Faith, Hope, and Charity: a I'ale of the Beign of 

Terror. Reprinted from the Lamp, Ismail Svo. 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Father Felix: a. Tale. ISmo*. cloth, la*, 
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jPath0r Oswald: a geuuixie CalSxolie Story. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Fits Alwyn, the First liord l&ssyot i>t ILoiidon, und 

the Qttren*s Kftlgbts, a Taler of the Draper^* Cofpp&ny. By Miss 
E. M. Stewart. Small 8vo. dotli, Is. 6d. 

GteraldiiLe: a 'Tale of Consoienee. 'By £. C. A. 

A New Edition, 3 vols, ia one. Small 6to. elotli lettered, 38. 6d. 

Home of the Lost Child; a Tale of the Aaylum^f the 

Good Shepherd, Hammersmith. 12mo. cloth lettered, 4s. 

Julia Ormond ; or, the New Settlement. ISmo. cloth, Is. 
Justioe and Merey ; 07»< a Ti^e of lOLUHaXLowB S'en. 

By Miss A. M. Stbwart. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

ICate Geary; or, Irish Iiife in Iiondon : a Tale of 

1849. By Miss Mason. Suu^ll 8vo. cloth,'2s, fid. 

liazarine; or, XHity onee understood' reHgionDii^y ful- 
filled. Translated from the French by Frances GBOftGii<rA Liangan. 
18mo. cloth, la. 6d. 

Ziegendsof the Ck)mma,Tidniente of Grod. Cloth gilt, 3s. 
IiOgends of the Seven Deadly Sins. Cloth gilt, 3s. 
Iiegendfl of the Blessed Vi2:gin. Hew iOdition. At Press. 

All translated from. the French of J. Cousin dkPl.ancy; approved 
by the late Archbishop of Paris, Monsigoor Affre. 

ICargaret Danvers ; or, the Bayadere. A Novel. By 

the Author of" Mount St. Lawrence." 5s. cloth lettered. 

Mores Catholic! ; or. Ages of Paith. IBleven Books, 

in three very large vols. royal<8vo.- handsomely boiuid in cloth, lettered 
and gilt, £3. 18s. Or vols. 2 and 3 separately, £l. Is. each. 

The same, large paper, 3 vols, royal 4to. for Notes and Illustrations. 
Publiahed at £7. 17s. Od., only £a» 14s. 6d. 

The Mother of Mercy: a Theologioo-Drama; or a 

Scriptural Interiude. An Imitation of the MediiefsaL Piays, Mysteries, 
or Intrilttdes. . By PHtLO.MT«TS&T. ad. 

Old Tree; or, Filial Piety : a Tale. IStno. cloth. Is. 
Oramajyiia; or, tiieCroasin the Forest^: an Indian Story. 

12mo. cloth gilt, 39. 

Sick Calls, from the IMiary of a'Mis^onfiEry Friest. 

By the Rev. Edward Pride, M.A. Sqcond editioa, revised by the 
author, in smHll 8vo. iirice 39. 6d. cloth lettefcfd^'fur in eepBcate Nos., 
price 3d. ench, containing the following: — 
No. 1. The InfideL .No. 8. The Merchant's Clerk. 

,, 2. The Dying Banker. ' „ 9. The Destitirte Podr ; and the 

Death'beds of the Poor. 
,^10. The Dying Bnirgiar. ' 
,^ 11. Thf FaoiislMd Naedlewoman. 
i, 12« The Ho»j>ital ; the Broken 
Heart; the Cholera Patient; 
6. TheDyln^Shirtmaker| ' a Misfrioner^S Sunday Work. 

,i' 7. TbcM^dalcn. 

N.B.— Any:^ lke^ahbte.TMls»«imb4^«)d>8e^tel«ty/p»ic43d. each. 



„ 3. The Strike ; and the 
Drnnkard'ft. DcMk. 

„ 4. HtltOBG«a«ge;orvthe 
Wand«fec's I>»ath. 

,y 5. The Miser's Qeatli. 

It 
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Preston HaH: » OtitkolieH^uso in Ifii^O 'aad 18II&: 

By the Aatho» of >'-Stu«iipiiigferd.M Small 8*o. cloth; Is. 6d. 

Bosa of T^nnanbiirg: a Tlale of tl^a Q14en Time. 

Tt-aps^\8ted fromthe Geri^am of Caiion.Scbnu^t,. Smnll ^vo; 2&. 

A Seacch, aftev Tm%; or. Two. Yeajs in t^e Life of 

James Jordan, a Worklug; Man.. By, Mrsi Parso^'S, Author of 
•*Thornberry Abbey, " &c. ' ISmp.cloth, Is. 6d. 

Sister of Charity (TUe). By, Mrs. Anna H. Borsey. 

2 vols, l&np, with Frontispiece, cloth, 2s. 

St. Mary and lier TSxof^Bi A iPoem in fourteen Cantos.: 

Bf tho^Authorest of '* Gervidine.*' Crowin avo* cijoth. iettere«i; 3ti 

Stewart (Agnes M.) : Storiies of the Seven Virtues. 

Second edition, 32ino. cloth lettired, is. 6d.» coot&iniDe: — 

1. Humility ; 6r, Blanche Neville and the Fancy Fair. 

2. Liberality ; or, the Benevolent Mtrcbant: 

3. Chastity ; or, the Sister of Chnrity. ' ' . 

4« Mt-ekness ; or, Emily Herbert find the Victim of Pdssion. 
' 5. Temperance ; oV, Edward Ashtcn. 

6. Brotherly liove ; or, the Sisters; 

7. Dilfgencef; or, Ethel Vilrters and her Slothful Friend. 

Taleg^ Ea^planatory of the Sacraiments. 

In 2 vol*. 12ino. cloth, 7s. By the Autl^oress of "Gfraldine: a Tale 
of Conscience." Contatnihg: — 
1. The Vigil, of St. I.aureoce. 



2. Blanche's ConfirmatioQ. 

3. The Sister Penitents. 

4. The Altar at M'^oodbank^ 



5. Clyife Abbey ; or, the Last 

Anojntinjr. 
0. The Priest of Northumbcia : an 

Anglo-Saxon Tale.. 
' j 7. .Hie. Spousai Cross. 

Tears on the> DiacLem; or, tha- Grown and the Cloister. 

By Mrs. Anna H. Dorsbt. Cloth, isv 

Thornberry Abbey : a Tale of the Established* Church. 

Cloth lettered, 2s, 6d. 

Young Communicants. By the Author of ^' Gtoaldine." 

New edition, 18mo. 6d. 

Youth'Sr Director; t>r, FaaoKilar Instmictkms for Young 

People. Also useful to Persons of < very age and' cooditiea of Life. 
32nkO< eloth, Osv 

Zenosius ; or, the Pilgrim Convert, By the Bev. C. 

C. Pise. Iffmo. cloth, is. 



n 



OONTROVERSIAL. 

The Cfuions and Paorei^sar the Sacred. and CEQcume- 

nical Cpimcil of Trent, celebrated tmdrr the Bovereiga Pontiffs 
Paul III., Julius III., and Pius IV. Translated b|; the Rey. J. 
Waterworth. To which is p.refixeH, Essays on the External and 
Internal History of ti^e Counrll. Dedicated,- by permission, to HI* 
Eminence Cardinal Wi^etiian, Archbishop of Westminster. Ih 1 large 
Tol. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
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Tbfi Fadth of Catliolics on certain Points of Cpntroversy, 

confirmed bj Scripture, and -attested by tbe Fathers of the fir&t five 
centuries of tbe Cburcb. Compiled by the Rev. Joseph Qeriogton and 
the Rev. John Kirk. Third edition, revised and greatly enlarged by 
the Rev J. Wateh'WORTH. S vols. 8vo. 78. eaeh vol. cloth lettered. 

The Catechifiin of the Coimcil of Trent. Translated 

into English by the Rev. J. Donovan, D.D. Svq. 78. 

Catechism; Doctrinal, Moral, Historical, and Idtnr- 

gical ; with answers to the objections drawn from tbe seiences against 
rrligion. By the Rev. Patrick Power. 12mo. cloth, Vol. I. is. 

Challoner (Bishop). The Cathc^ic Christian instructed 

in the Sacrifice, Saevameots, and Ceremonies' of the Ctaurch, l8mo. 
good edition, lar^e type, bound, 2s. 6d« 
■ Ditto, inferior edition, bound. Is- 

Grounds of tbe Catholic Doctrine contained in the Profession of 

Faith by Pius IV., 18mo. 4d. 

Grounds of the Old Religion, or some general arguroeats in favour of 

the Catholic Apostolic Roman Communion. l8mo. bound, 3s. 6d. 
ToQchstone of the Reformed Gospel, or Sixty Assertions of the Pro- 
testants disproved by Scripture alone. 18mo. 3d. 

Young Gentleman instructed in the Grounds of the Chri&tian Reli- 

gion.' 12mo. 28, 6(1. 

The Church of the Bible j or, Scripture Testimonies 

to Catholic Doctrines and Cathohc Principles. Collected and considered, 
in a Series of popular Discourses addressed chiefly to non- Catholics, 
-by the Very Rev. Fredkrick Oakeley, M.A., Priest of the Diocese 
-of Westminster. Small 8vo» cloth lettered, 3s. 6d. 

These Discourses of Canon Oakeley were called for by the inquiries 
of sundry respectable Protestants as to the Doctrines of the Church ; 
and in them the Author proves, in a manner equally winning and 
^convincing, that everything in tbe . Bible is io accordance with the 
teaching of the Church, and all the dogmas and practice of the Chvrch 
consistent with the text of the Scriptures. He also clearly shows 
that if Protestants would only diligently and carefnUy attend to the 
contents of the Bible, they would inevitably arrive at the truths of the 
Catholic Church ; exemptifylng the results of such study in bis own 
person. 

^Churches, Sects, and BeligiotCs Parties; or, some 

Motives for my Conversion to the Catholic Church. By a Master 
of Arts, formerly a Clergyman of the Established Church. Small 8vo. 
•cloth lettered, 28. 6d. 

This is the record of the experiences of a gentleman lately in Anglican 
orders, whose peculiar position, as connected with a powerful organ 
of the Established Church, gave him opportunities for observing the 
manifold phases of Protestantism, both within and Without the pale 
of the state institution. 

The Divinity of JesuB Christ demonstrated froid the 

Holy Scriptures, and from the Doctrine of the Primitive Church. By 
' the Rev. J. Barnard. l2mo. sewed, Is. 6d. 

The SiSsence of Beligious Controversy, contained in 

a Series of Observations on a Protestant Catechism. By the Rev. 
W. H. CooMBES, D.D. Svo. boards, 4s. 6d. 
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The falsehood of Protestantism demonstrated. An 

Essay. By Mg^. J. B. Malou* Bishop of Bruges. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged ; with a Reply to the Belgian Missionary Christian 
Church ettahlisbed at Brussels. Translated from the French, is. sewed, 
or Is. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Gother (John). Papist xnisrepresented and truly 

represented. ISmo. 6d. 

Hay's (Bight Bev. Dr.) Sincere Christian instructed 

m the Faith of Christ from the Written Word. 18mo. cloth, 28. 4d. 

Berout Christian. 18mo. cloth^ 2s. 4d. 

Pious Christian. 18mo. cloth, 28. 4d. 

Scripture Doctrine of Miracles Displayed. 

2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

Herbert iMrs.) and the Villagers ; or. Familiar Con- 
versations on the Principal I^uties of Christianity. Two vols, in one, 
18mo. cloth, 2s. 4d. 

Hornihold's (Bev. J.) Works, including the Beal 

Principles of Catholics. 3 vols. 12mo. doth, 7s. 6d. 

Huddleston (John). A Short and Plain Way to the 

Church, composed many years since hy Richard Huddleston, of the 
Order of St. Benedict ; to which is annexed King Charles the Second's 
Papers found in his closet« with an accouat of what occurred on his 
deathbed in regard to Religion ; and a Summary of Occurrence^jrelating 
to his Miraculous Preservation after his defeat at Worcester. 8vo. 
sewed. Is. 6d. 

Keenan (Bev. Stephen). Controversial Catechism ; 

or, Protestantism refuted and Catholiciam established by an appeal to 
the Holy Scriptures, the testimony of the Holy Fathers, and the dictates 
of Reason ; in whi^h such portions of ScheffmacheWs Catcebism as suit 
modern Controversy are embodied. Revised and enlarged. 12mo. 
sewed. Is. 6d.; doth, 2s. 

Mac Hale (The Most Bev. John, Archbishop of Tuam). 

Evidences and Doctrioes of the Catholic Church, showing that the 
former are no less convincing than the latter are propitious to the 
Happiness of Society. New edition, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Manning's Moral Entertainments. 12mo. Ss. 6d. * 

Celebrated Answer to Iicslie's Case stated. 

Sto. 3s. 6d. 

England's Conversion and Beformation 



Compared. 18mo. bound, Is. 6d. 

Milner (Bt. Bev. Dr.). End of Beligious Controversy. 

New edition, with additional Letters from the ** Vindication,'^ and 
*' Apostolic Tree." 12mo. cloth, 3s. 

Moore (Thomas). Travels of an Irish Gentleman in 

Search of a Religion, with Notes and Illustrations. A New edition, 
with a Biographical aod Literary Introduction. By James BuRKKr 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Small 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 

Miimford (Bev. J.). The Question of (^uestio 

which, rightly resolved, resolves all onr Questions in Religion. ISMr 



U ' ' WORKS PtJDmSHED BY THE CATHOIAC 

Foynter's (Br. B. lU) Chrtotiftiilty ; ovv BtidbiiDeB 

and Charikcten of the Chiistiao Religion. 12iao. dolh, Ss. 

Self-Destruotion of the Protestant Chxircli; or, her 

Articles, Canons, and Book of Common Prayer giving a Death-blow 
to each otberk Addressed to all those of ber Clergy who presume to 
attack the Catholie Church. By the Rer. John PftB,«Y. Seeontf 
edition, 2d. 

Symbolism; or, £xposition of the Doetrmal Differ- 
ences between Catholics and Protestants as evidenced by their symbolical 
writings. By John At Morhler, D.D. IVanslatediROm theGennae, 
with a Momoir of tho Author, preceded by aa Historical Sketch of the 
State of Protestantism and Catholicism in Germany for the last hundred 
' years. By J. B. Robtcrtson, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. )9». 

Wal8ixikham CErancis), Deacon of the Protestant 

Church. A Search made into Mattera of Kelfgion before liis change to 
to the Catholic. Wherein is related how first he fell into his doubts, 
and how, for final resolution thereof, he repaired unto his Majesty, who 
remitted him to the L. of Canterbury, and he to other learned men ;. 
and what the issue was of aU those CoaferencM. Cromi 8vo» 5s. 



RITUAL AlfD OEItEMONIAIi. 

Ceremonial according to the Roman Bite. ' Translated 

from the Italian of Joseph Baldbschi, Master of Ceremonies of the 
Basilica of St. Peter at Rome, with the Pontifical Offices of a Bishop 
in his owa diocese, eoopiled from the '^Coeremoniale Bpiscopenim ; " 
to which are- added various other Funotioaa and co|»om« Ebqilanatory 
Notes: the whole haroMinised with the latest DecKeesof tlM Sacred 
Ceagrefiation of Rites.- By the Rev. J.- D. Hfu^iuufi Dale. 
New edHioD. (Oil Press.J 

Ceremonial for the Use of the Catholic Churches in 

the United States of America. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Hi, Charles. Borromeo's Instructions on Xteclesiastical 

Building. Translated from the original Latin, and annotated by George 
J. WiGLEY, M.R.I.B.A., Architect of the Church of 11 Santissimo 
Kedehtore, Rome, 8ce. ; Author of '* Arehseologfcal Stu^ain Jerusa- 
lem ;'' President of the Architectural AssociatiOD^ Loudon, With 
Illustrations by Samuel J. Nicholl, M.R.I.B.A., Arcby^ct. 
Dedicated, by kind permission, to bis Eminence Catdiual Wiseman. 
In 1 vol. royal 12mo. 58. 

Hienxrgpa ; <^i TzAjgsnbatantiation, Invocation of 

Saiuts, Relics, and Purgatory, besides those other articles of Doetrine 
set forth in the Holy Sacrifice of Mass expounded ; and the Use of 
Holy Water, Incense, and Images, the Ceremonies, Vestments^ and 
Ritual employed in its celebration among the Latins, Greeks, and 
Orientars, 1 llostrcited from Paintings, Sculptdres, and Inscriptions 
found in the Roman Catacombs, or belonging to the earliest Ages of 
Faith. By D. Rock, D.D. Second edition, witb Additions, and 
inustrated witb Fifteen Engravings and above Thirty. Woodcuts* In 
- one large iFOi; 8vo. (acarly 600 pages) cloth lettered, Ifli* 
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Instructioiis on t^ Prayers cuid Ctoemonies of th6 

Saa*ificeof tbe Mass. Traaslatedfrom t^t Frebeh df P^re CooniN, 
and arranged for each Sunday througtiQUttheyiear by W. J. Waltbr, 
late of St. Edmund*8 College. Two yoIs. iavne, 13mo. 3e. dd« 

Xyriale; or. Ordinary of Mass. Gontaimng tlie 

"Kyrie," "Gloria/' •* Credo," ** Sanctus," and "AgnoaDei," 
accordhfg to the different Feasts and Sundays of the Year. With 
Gregorian Chants in modern notation, for the Use of Catholic Choirs 
And OoogTcgfatiooB. ISqo. 2i. 6d. 

Manual of Instructions on Plain Chant, or Gregorian 

Music, with Chants, as used in Rome, for High Maas, Vctpors, 
Complin, Benediction, Holy Week, and the Litanies. Compiled chiefly 
from Alfieri and Bcrti ; with the approbation of the Right Ilev. Vicars 
Apostolic. By the Rev. J. Jones. Beautifully printed in red and 
blaclc type, small 4to. 2s. 

Selections from Merati on the Ceremonies of the 

Church. Translated into English. 12mo. cloth boards, ls< 6d. 

Sacristan's Manual; or Handbook of Church Purni- 

ture, Oniament,&e. Harmonized with the mostapproved Commentaries 
on the Roman Ceremonial and latest Decrees of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites. By the Rev. J. D. HiLAaius Dale. 8vo. 29. 

Stranger's Guide at High Mass. Containing the 

Ordinary of the Mass in Latin and English, with a few w^rds of 
InstfUtton to Protestant Visitors. Royal 18mo. 4d. 



EDUCATIONAL. 

Catechisms.— Abridgment of Christian Doctrine. 

Illustrated with Woodcut?. Id. 

Douay, or Second Qatechism, 2(1.; Catechism for Confirmation, Id. ; 
First Communicant's. 2d. ; Fleury's Short Historical Catechism, 2d. 

Catechism (The) ; or, Christian Doctrine ; by way of 

Question and Answer. Illustrated by the Sacred Text and Tradition. 
Compoted by tiie Rev. A. Clinton. 24mo. bound, is. 

Catechetical Instructions on the Doctrines and Worship 

of the Catholic Church. By the Rev. Dr. Lingard. New edition, 
in wrapper 6d. ; cloth, 9d. 

This work contains a short exposition of Catholic Doctrine and 
Catholic Practice. 

Oateohism of the History of England. By a Lady. 6d. 
Catechism of the Hisrtory of Prance. 6d. 
Catechism of the History of Grermany. By A. M. S. 

18mo. 6d. 

-Catechism of Mythology. By B.. O. ^8mo. 6d. 
Oateohism of Spain and Portugal. 0d . 

N.B.— These Catechisms, being all written by Catholits, 'can be 
safely recommended for the use of tchooU. 
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Catechism of FeirBeirerance, abridged. By the Abbe 

Gaumb. TrftDtlated by Lucy Ward» with the approbation of the 
Ri|!bt Rev. Dr. Hogarth, Bishop of Hexham. Small 8vo. ^. 6d. 
served, or 3t. doth lettered. 

Gaume (Abbe). Paganism in Education. From the 

French or ** Le Ver Rongeur dea Societet Modernes.'' Translated by 
Robert Hill, Esq. Cloth, 28. 

Juvenile Companion to the Atlas» with some Historical 

Notes. JSino. clotbi Is. 6d. 

Poor Man's Catechism ; or, the Christian Doctrine 

fxplaioed ; with suitable admonUiuns. By the Rev. Johk Anselm 
Mannock, O.S.B. a new edition, revised and corrected, with a 
Memoir of the Author. Is. 

Practical Catechism on the Sundays, Feasts, and Fasts 

of the whole Year. 18mo. bound, Is. 

Jteading Lessons for the Use of Schools t a New Series, 

from words of Two Syllables upwards ; in tablet farm. By a Catholic 
Clergyman. Fifty-six Lessons, 2s. 6d. the Set, 

Beeve's History of the Bible. Best edition, illustrated 

with 230 Wood Engravings. l2mo. 2s. 8d. 

Greneral History of the Christian Church, &om 

the earliest Establishment to the present Century. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The Physical and Historical Geography of the British 

Empire. 8vo. 2s. 6d. By D. C. MacCarthy, Certificated Teacher. 

Ancient History, from the Dispersion of the Sons of 

Noe to the Battle of Actium, and Chanee of the Roman Republic into 
an Empire. By Peter Frepet, D D., Professor of History in St. 
Mfiry's College, Baltimore. Fifth edition, carefully revised and enlarged, 
half- bound, leather back, 12mo. 4s. 

Modem History, from the Coming of Christ and the 

Change of the Roman Republic into an Empire to the year of our Lord 
1850. By Peter Fredet, D.D., Professor of History in SL Mary's 
College, Baltimore. Twelfth edition, enlarged and improved, half-bound, 
leather back, 12mo. 4s. 

A Compendium of Ancient and Modem History, with 

Questions adapted to the Use of Schools and Academies ; also an 
Appendix, containing the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution 
of the United States, a Biographical Sketch of Eminent Personages, 
with a Chronological Table of Remarkable Events, Discoveries, 
Improvements, &c. from the Creation to the year 1850. By M. I. 
Kerney. Tenth edition, large 12aso, half.bound, 4s. 6d. 

A New English Grammar^calculatedto perfect Students 

in the knowledge of Grammar, Parsing, Derivation, and the Principles 
of Composition. By M. D. Kavanaoh, of University College, 
Liondon. 16mio. Is. 

A "New Latin Granmiar. By the same. 
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WORKS OF DEVOTION ANB MEDITATION. 

A Gk>lden Treatise of Mental Prayer , with Dirers 

Spiritual Ruletand DirccCioos, no lest profitable than necessary for all 
sorts of People. By Petrr of Alcantara. Translated by GiL^b 
WiLLOUGHBY. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Challoner's (Bishop) Meditations for Evfiry Day in the 

Year. 12uio. bound, 2s. 8d. 

Challoner. Think well on*t; or, Befleotions on the 

Great Truths of Religion. Large type, 32mo. bound, Is. 

Devotion of Calvary ; . or, Meditations on the Passion 

of our Lord and Saviour Je«ns Christ. From the French of Father 
J. Crassbt, of the Society of Jesns. 18mo. is. 

f>ialogue of Comfort against Tribulation, made by the 

virtuous, wise, and learned man Sir THOMAfc*MoRE, some time Lord 
Cbaoefcllor of England, which he wrote in the Tower of London, anno 
1534. Crown 8vo. boards, 2s. 6d. 

Doctunents of Christiah Perfection, cpmposed by the 

Venerable and famous Father Paul, of St. Magdaleu (Henry Heath), 
of the Seraphic Order of the Friars Minor at DouRy, crowned with 
martyrdom at Itcmdon,* April 11th, 1643. Translated ont of the Sixth 
and last Latin edition into English, and pnblbhed at Donay in 16/4, 
and Illustrated with a Portrait of Father Paul. .ISmo. 2s. 6d. 

Duties and Happiness of Domestic Service; or, a 

Sister of Mercy giving Instructions to the Inmates of the Hoase of 
Mercy placed under her care. 12mo. cloth lettered, Is. 6d. 

Elevation of the Soul to Gk>d, by meanis of Spiritual 

Considerations and Affections. Royal 32mo. cloth, Is. 4d. 

£iucharistica ; or, a Series of Pieces, Original and 

Translated, on the Most Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist. By the 
Most RcY. W. Walsh, Archbishop of Halifax. 12mo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Flowers of Heaven; or, the Examples of. the State 

proposed to the Imitatioa of Christians. Translated from the French 
of the Abb€ Orsini. 18mb. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Francis de Sales (St.). Introduction to a Devout lAfle. 

18mo. 2s. Another edition, royal 32mo. Is. 

Kempis (Thomas a). Imitation of Christ, in Four Books. 

Translated by the Rev. Dr. ChalloKer. Handsomely printed in 
large type. 18mo. bound, 2s. 6d. 

The f'ollowing of Christ. Translated 

by Bishop Challoner. With Reflections and a Prayer nt the end 
of each Chapter. Translated from the French by the Rev. James 
Jones. A new edition, cloth lettered. Is. 6d. 

The Glories of Mary. Translated from the Italian of 

St. Alphonsus M. Liguori. Under the direction of the Redemptorist 
Fathers of the Congregation of the Holy Redeemer, with the appro- 
bfttion of the Most Itev. Archbishop of New York. 1 vol. l6mo., 
nearly 700 pages, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. ; cloth, extra gilt edges, 68. 
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Dublin Beview. Vols. 1 to 16. This Feriodicaly from 

the CommcDcement ia 1836 down to Jaae 1844 inclasivei published 
nt £9' 12s. in Parts, is now offered, in sets of 16 vols, half eloth, 
for only £3. 4s. • 

Irish in England (The). By the Bev. Dr. Todd. Be- 

prlated from the ** Dublin Review/' with additions. 4d. 

XUnstrations of the Corporal and Spiritual Works of 

Merey, in Sixteen Designs engraved in oatline, with descriptive 
anecdotes in four languages, and a Slcetch of the Order of Mrrey. by a 
Sister of the Religious Order of Oar Lady of Mcrey. One vol. oblong 4to. 
cloth lettered, 10s. 6d. 

Mahometanism in its Belation to Prophecy; or, an 

Inquiry into the Prophecies concerning Antichrist, with some reference 
to their bearing on the Events of the Present Day. By Ambrose 
Ltsle Phillips, Esq., of Graoe-Dieu Manor. SmaU 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Massacre at the Oarmes (The) in 1792; when an 

Archbishop, two Bishops, and about two hundred Priests soffered 
Martyrdom for the Faith. By Robeat Belanv, M.A. 8vo. 2s. 6(1. 

Jiontalembert (Count). Catholic Interests in the 

Nineteenth Century. 8vo, Is* 

Pius IX. and Lord Palmerston. 

• 8vo. 6d. . 

Moras. By K. H. Digby, Esq. Original Edition. 

8vo. boards, reduced to 68. . 

*«* This volame was reprinted verbatim BS the third Book of the 
" Broadstone of Honour ; or the True Sense and Practice of Chivalry," 
now entirely out of print, and very rare. 

O'Brien (Bev. Dr.). Iiectores on the Church and the 

Country. By the Very Rev. Dr. O'Brien. Lecture the First—** On 
the Dangers and Duties of the Men of this Generation.'' 3d. 

Pastorini (Bishop Walmesley). General History of the 

Church, deduced from the Apocalypse. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 

Patterson (James Iiaird> M.A.). A Journal of a Tour in 

^gyp^t Palestine, Syria, and Greece ; with Notes, and an Appendix 
on Ecclesiastical Matters. Demy 8vo. with numerous Plates, cloth 
lettered, 12s. 

Protestant Doctrine of Justification and Scheme of 

Salvation Philosophically confuted, in Sixteen Articles. By Cbables 
Cholicombbley (an English Catholic). 8vo. boards, 5s. 

Pugin (A. Welby). Contrasts; dr^ a Parallel between 

the Noble Edifices of the Middle Ages and eorrespooding Buildings 
of the Present Day, setting forth the Present Decay of Pure Taste. 
Accompanied by appropriate Text. Second edition, enlarged. 4to. 
cloth lettered, j61. Is. 



Apologyfor the Bevival of Christian 

Architecture (forming a bapplement to the *'True Principles"), with 
10 large etcbiogs by the Author. India proofs, half morocco, uniform 
with the preceding, small 4to. 10s. 6d. 
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Pugin (A. Welby). The PresentBtate of EedlesiaBtioal 

Architecture la Eagland. With 36 Dtusttations. Republished from 
th« ** Dublta fievlew.*' Svo. eioth, 6s. 6d. 

^ Treatise on Chancel Screens and 

Rood-lofts : their Antiquity, Use, and Symbolic Signification. Illus- 
trated with many Figures, copied on stone from drawings by the Author. 
4to. half morocco, gilt extra, 10s. 6d. 

This Work contains the following matter :^- 

1. Of the lAcloSure of Choirs, from the early ages of the Church to 
the present century. 

2. Of the Jube, or Rood-loft, its use, form, and construction, with 
remarltable examples in English and Foreign Cathedrals, Abbatial and'- 
Collegiate Churches. 

3. Of open Screens in Pmochial Churches and Lateral Chapels, 
with examples. i 

4. Of the Causes which have led to the partial destruction of Screens 
and Rood-lofts. 

5. Of the Four Classes of AmboDodasts^Calvinist, Pagan, Revo- 
lutionary, and Modern. 

6. An Apology for the present Revival of Screens. 

*^i* This is the last literary work of the ever-to-be-regretted Mr. 
Pogin, and was published but a short time preceding the period when 
the talented author was seized with his malady. 

Homan Catacombs (The); or, some Account of the 

Burial-places of the Early Christians in Rome ; with Plans and various 
Illostrations. By the Rev. J. Spencer North cote. Containing a 
description of their Origin, History, Paintings, and Inscriptions. Small 
8vo. oloth ]ettere<l, 4s. 6d-. 

Serjeant (John). Account of the Chapter erected by 

William, Titular Bishop of Chalcedon, and Ordinary of England and 
Scotland; By John Serjeant, Canon and Secretary of the Chapter. 
/ With Preface and Notes, by. William Turnball, Esq., F.S.A. Bvo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Life and Institute of the Jesuits. By the Bev. 

Ffttber de Ravignan, of the Company of Jesus. Carefully translated 
from the fourth edition of the French. By Charles Sxager. 
12nio. Is. 6d. 

The Jesuits ; or, an Examination of the Origin, Fro- 

frress, Principles, and Practices of the Society of Jesus. By the Rev. 
W. Waterworth, S.J. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

Tlie Winchester Pamphlets, Ko. 1. 

The Delusions and Superstitions of the Irish Catholics discussed 
in 8 Series of. Letters between the Rev. C. Bovea.and the Rer. 
J. CoUingridge, of Winchester. Crown 8vo, la. 

Thie Winchester Pamidilets, No. 2. 

*' A Letter from the Rev. J. Collingridge regarding the Windiester 
Nuns and the Baroness de Camin ;'* *' Luther and St. Paul ; " ** Tb« 
Church of England and the Tf Deum." Crown 8vo, ls« 
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Brownson's Quarterly Bavimwi This Beview*, con- 
ducted by the Gentleman whose pame it bears, is devoted to Religion, 
Philosophy, and General Literature. PablislKd Quarterly In the months 
of January, April, Jnly, and October. 

Terms of Sabscription : — Tteelve ShiUings per-annum, paid in advanced- 
Bent free by post, 

\* No subscription reoeived fpr a aborNr time than one year, and 
. each subscription must be for the eatire current volume. 

The volumes for 1853, 1854, 1855, 1856, 1857, and 1858» maybe had, 
cloth lettered, price 10s. 6d. each,/ree bypoit. 

The Convert; or, Xioaves f^rcmi my .Experiaace. 

By O. A. Brownson. 12mo. cloth, 69. 

Alice Biordan, the Blind Man'd Danghter: a Tale 

for the Young. By Mrs. Sadlier. 18mo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Aspirations of Nature: By the Bev. J. T. Hecker, 

Author of " Questions of the Soul.** 12mo. cloth, 5»t 

Balmez's Fundamental Philosophy. Tlransliated from 

the Spanish by H. £. Brownson, with Introdttction and Notes by 
Dr. Brownson. 2 vols. Bro-. eloth, I6)i. 

Chateaubriand, Viscount. The Genioaof Ghristianity : 

or, the Spirit and Beauty of the Christian Reliaiop. XrikDsiated by the 
Rev. C. White, D.D., with a Biographical Notice. Large 8vo. nearly 
800 poges, cloth, 12s. 

Chateau Lescure; or, the Last Miarquid: a Story of 

Brittany and the Vendee. ISmo. cloth gilt, 28^ 

Christianity and the Church. By the B.ev^. Cozfcsta^itine 

Pise. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 

Dutv of a Christian towards God.. Traaalatad from the 

French of the Yen. J. B. de la. Salle by Mrs. Sadli£R. 12(no. 2s. 

Euoharistica ; or, a Series of Pieces, Original and^ 

Translated, on the Most Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist. By the 
Most Rev. W. WALsa, Archbishop of Halifax. 12i|bo« cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

History of the Life, Worka^ and Doctrinea of John 

Calvici, from the Freneh of Aadin. Tranalateil by the Rev. J. McGill. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HJJ^tory df the Caiiholic Missions azfiong the Ididian 

bribes of the United. States, 1529 — 18^4, By John Qilmary Shea. 
8vo. cloth, 9s. 

History of the Catholic Church izi the TTxutQd^Uiates. 

By H. Ds CouRCY. T>aqslated by J. G. 'Sbra. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Italian LegendA and Sketehea. Bt^^ J. W. Cum- 

miags, D.D., of Neur York, - Svo. cLotll» 4A^ 6d. 

Jessie Linden; or, thfi Seven Ckirpomt^orlES of Keroy. 
Jtasto TTcundbno, Prince of Jatmni Mission of St. 

Francis Xavier ia'JapAn. ByPHiLALETHBS. 8vo', 4«. «d. 
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Inquiry into tiie Merits ^f the Be£6nned Dootrmeof 

** Imputation," as contrasted with those of ** Catbolio Ijcvuta- 
TiON,*' or, the Cardiaal Pou^t «f Coatreversy hetvrcen the Chiuchof 
Rome and the Protestant Bigfa-Cburch ; together with Bss^ys on 
Hie Catholic Faith. By Vanburgh Livingston, Esq. 12ino. 
ddtfa, ?s. ^ 

Kenrick, Most Bdlr. Dr., Archbishop of Baltimore. 

The Primacy of the Apostolic ISee Vindicated. By the Most ReT. 
FRAiNOts PAntfCK KxNEiCK, IXB., Arebhishop of Baltimore. 
8vo. 88. 6d. 

• A VincUofttiDii of the Oatholio Ghureh, in a 

Series of Letters to the RJght Rev. John Heory Hopkins, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Vermont. By Dr. Ksk&ick, Archbishop of 
Baltimore. 12mo. 4s. .6d. 

Treatise on Baptism and Oonflrmation. 



12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Xianra and Anna; or, the ££fect of Faith on the 

Character : a I'ale. Tranateted from the Preach. 18mo. «lotb, 3s. 

Xiawrence ; or, the Little Sailor. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
Xiife of Ito blessed Mary Ann of Jesus, called i^e 

Lily of Quito. By F. J. Boero, S.J. '12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Iiife of St. Angela Merici of Brescia, Poiindress of 

the Order of St. Ursula, By the Abbe Parenty. Translated by 
J. G. Shea. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Iiife of St. Elisabeth of Hungary. By Count Monta- 

lembert. 12aio. cloth, 58. 6d. 

Iiife of Mrs. Kliza A. Seton, Foundress and first 

Superior of the Sisters or Daughters of Cbarity in the United States 
of America ; with Copious Extracts from her Writiugs, and an 
Htstorioal Sketch of 'th« Sisterhood, from its Origin to the Present 
Time. By the Rev. Charges I. Wbite, D.D. Small 8vo. with a 
Portrait, second edition, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Iiife and Times of Madame de Soyecourt : or. Sister 

Camilla, the Carmelite. Edited by V. R. E. I. Sourin, V.G. 
12qEio. doth, 3s. 

liives of the Fatheris of the Eastern Deserts. 

Royal 18^o. 610 pp. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

laizsie Maitland: a Tale. Edited by !Dr. O. A, 

Brown SON. 12mo. cloth letterefd, 3s. 6d. 

Lorenzo; or, the Empire of KeUgion. 32mo. cloth, 2s. 

Martiaet (Abbe). Beligion in SoQiety; or, the Solu- 
tion of Great Problems placed within Ihe reach of every mind. 2 voll. 
ItSino. cloth, ^. 

My Trip to Prance. By the Rev. J. P. l>onelan. 

12mo. doth, 5s. 

New Lightsr or, Liftat in Galwoy : a Tale. By M 

Sadlier. Royal. l^mo. ddth^ 38.nfid. 
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Oramaika: a Tale of the American Missions. 

lamo. doth, 2s. 6d. 

Pauline Seward : a Tale of Beal Iiife. 

By John D. Bryant, Esq. Two vols, ia one, 12ino. cloth, 7s. 

Perils of the Ocean and Wilderness; or, Narratives 

of Shipwreck and Indian Captivity. Gleaaed froqa early Missionary 
Annals. By J. G. Shea. IStnoI'Ss. 

Bodriguez (Alphonsns). The Practice of Ghristiaii 

and Religious Perfection. 3 vols. l2mo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Saint John Ohrysostoniy his Ijife, Eloquence, and 

Piety. By W. J. Walter. ISmo. 2*. 6d. 

Shandy Maguire ; or, Tricks upon Travellers : being 

R Stor^ of the North of Ireland.. By Paul Peppebgrass, Esq. 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Spaewife (The); or, the Queen's Secret: a Story of 

the Reign of Qneen Elizabeth. By Paul Peppergrass, E«q., 
Author of ** Shandy Maguire.'' lu 2 vols, large 12aao. cloth lettere<^, 
with 6 Illustrations, 5s. • 

Spalding (Bt. Rev. Dr.). Miscellanea; comprising 

' Review ji, Lectures, and Essays on Historical, Theological, and 
Miscellaneous Subjects. Royal 8vo. cloth lettered, 12s. 6d. 

Spalding (Rt. Rev. Dr.). General Evidences of Catho- 
licity : being the Substance of a Course of Lectures lately delivered 
in the Cathedral of St. Louis, Louisville. By the Right Rev. M. J. 
Spalding, D.D. Second edition, enlarged, 12mo. 7s. 

Studies and Teaching of the Society of Jesus at the 

time of its Suppression, 1750 — 1773. Translated from the French of 
Abbe Maynard. 12mo. cloth lettered, 4s. 

The Catholic Offering. A Gifb-book for all Seasons. 

By the Right Rev. Bishop Walsh. Svq. handsomely bound, cloth 
gilt, 16s. 

The Sufferings of Jesus. By Catherine Emmerich. 

Translated a:nd abridged by a Sister of Mercy. 16ino. cloth, '29. 

The History of the Life and Institute of St. Ignatius 

of Loyola, Founder of the Society of Jesus. By F. D. Babtoli, S.J. 
Translated from the original. In 2 vols. Urge 12aio. 128. 

The Red Hand of Ulster ; or, the Fortunes of Hugh 

O'Neill. By Mrs. J. Sadlier. ISmo. 2s. 

The Three Eleanors : a Tale. 12mo. cloth, ds. 

The Life of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. Prom the 

French of M. de Maries. By M. Ryan. 12mo. cloth, 48. 6d. 

The Devout Child of Mary : a Collection of KTovenas, 

preparatory to the Festivals of the Blessed Virgm, Meditations, and 
' Hyoins, &c. 18mo. cloth gilt, Bs. 

The Saints of Erin. Legendary History of Ireland. 

. • By L. Tachbt de Babneval. Translated from the French i)y 
John Gilmabt Shea. IQmo. cioth« 3s. 6d. 
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The Three Sings of Cp^ogne. By the Ber, T, 

ISmo. Is. 4d. 

The SacrameiitfiAli of the Holy Catholic Church ; or. 

Flowers from the Garden of the Liturgy. By the Rev. W. J. Ba&ry, 
of CinciDDBti. 12ino. 4s. 

The Blakes and FLaaagaxis: a 'Pale iUustrative of 

Irish Life m the United States. ByMrs. J.Sadlter. StIo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The New FollQVixxg of dunsti or, the Words of our 

Lord and Saviour Jesujs- Christ, with* Comineotary from th« Apostles, 
Prophets, &c. Royal 18mo. cloth, 38. 

The Oriental Pearl; or, the Catholic Emigrants. 

By Mrs. Dobbet. 33mo. 2s. 

The Orphan of Moscow; oi^ the Yoipag Governess: 

a Tale from the French, by Mrs. Sadlter. iSmo. clothe 3s. 6d. 

The Shipwreck; or, the Desert Islands. 18nxo. 2s. 
The Grolden Book of the Confraternities: containing 

the Rosary, the Living Rosary, the Five Scapulars, the Cord Fraternity 
of the Blessed Saprament the Way ol the Cros9. Royal 32mo. cloth 
gilt, 28. 6d. 

The Youth's Director; or, Familiar Instructions foi* 

Youog People ; also useful to persons of every age and condition of life. 
32iDO. cloth, 2s. 

Theolinda and Adeline ; or^ Agnes, the Young Maiden 

with the Late. Translated from, the French. 18mo. cloth. Is. 6dl 



^tlurattonal WM^i 9vMiti^iti in Sdncma. 
Cateohism of Scripture History, compiled by the 

Sisters of Mercy, and revised by M. J. Kbrnky. 18mo. half- 
bound, 2s. 6d. • . ' 

Elementary Algebra. By the Bev. B. Sestini, S.X., 

Author of *' Analytical Geometry,'^ Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
Georgetown College. Second edition, 12mo. bound, 28. 6d. 

The main object of this Treatise is to render the science of Algebra 
intelligible to pupils whose minds are ycttmaccustomed to such studies. 

A Treatise on Algebra. By the Bev. B. Sestini, S.J., 

Author of "Elementary Algebra.^' Second edition, 12mo. bound, 48. 
This work is divided into two parts, the first embracing Algebraical 
Operations, and many other interesting questions connected with them ; 
the second contains Ui'e most important Theorems. 

A Treatise of Analytical GKeometry, proposed by the 

Rev. B. Sestini, S.J. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

EOLexaents of GhBometry and Tlrigonometry. 

By B. Skstini, S.J. 8vo. balf.bound, 78. 6d. 

Etucltments' of tlie Greek Laoagud^ge, arranged for the 

Stadtnts tot Loyola College, Baitimore|— upon the basis ol WelteohalU 
ISmo. bound, %. 6d. ' 
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Pteanro's. Dtftlogues. Sefeeft GfiginAlr 3>ial6giies, or 

Spanish and English Conversations ; followed by a Collec<ioa of Pieces 
Id Prose and Verse ; adapted to theuseof S|}^Dish.«}MM«.ia-a«kools and 
academies. By J. A. PiZA.BiiO» Professor of the Sf finish JLaogaage in 
St. Mary'b College^ Baltimore. l2mo. hoivod, 4a« 

fipitome Histx>riG0 Saorse^ MMifeace L'Homawi. 

New editioOriviproTtd, 18m.(Kbo«jid, U«.6d« • 

De TTiris lUiifllribim UrbiBi BotDsa aBomuiaad'Augos- 

turn, an£tore L'Homond* New'editton, revised, 18m». bound, 2». 

Phffidri Fabularum ^sopianun Libri Y. 

18mo. boonil. Is. 6d« 

Fables Choisees de La Fontaiiie. 

ISmo. new edition, botiad, 2s. dd*. 

Buddiman's Budimeuts of the Latin Tougigie. 

New e^itioo, improved by W. MAiffr. iScoo.^foannid, 2s. 



^t l^alB Sbcriptwe«» 



Tbe Holy Bible, Traxifllated from the Lajfcin Vulgate, 

dilig^ently compared ^ith the Hel^ew, Greek, and. otbjer editions, in 
divers laagnafres. The Old Testament, first pnblisbeti Vythe.Eoclish 
College at Douay a.d. 1609; and the New Testannent, first pabli<bed 
fay tlM English College, at B^ieims. 'A.Bt 1680. Vfikh Annotations, 
Befercnces, and an Historical and Chv^oolocieal lad^x. Published 
with the approbation of the Right Rev. Dr. Denvir, Bishop of Dona 
and Connor. Beautifully printed in royal 24mo. embossed roan, 
sprinkled edges, 2s. 6d.; or 3s. gilt odgce. 

The same edition, illustrated with 12 beautiful Engravings from the 
best Masters, bound in Freneh mon>cc0i.4^. ddv ; or extra gilt,. 5s. 6d. 

The same in Turkey moroccoy 69. ; or txtrB. gilt*. 7s. ; aleor kept in 
various styles of elegant binding,' suitable for presents* 

TUB Holy Bfl3le, Trani^t^dr itom^ lAse: Latiu Vxdgate, 

with AnxH)tatn>na by tlie Rev. Dr. ChallDBH', together with References 
and an Hialsorieai and Choonielogical Indfrx. Revised and corrected 
accordinff to the Clementihe edition of the Scriptures, with the 
approbation of the Most Rev. Dr. Hughes, Arobbishtyp of Nevr 
York. One volume 4to. containing up»a^s-.of l,QOOtpages^ in large 
type, embellished with Two Kngrayin^s an!d F&mllyi j^ecturds* Neatly 
bound in Freneh morocco, gilt edges, ^1. IS4 

Thei Holy Bible, 'FpaBBloted fitont tlto Latm Ttdgate, 

with Annotations, Reft^reneetf-, find an Historical and Chronological 
. Index. Stereo^pe ^itioo, yhtSed H^iBMf^U.AHirobatioiu. On fiae 
paper, royal 8V0. morocco, ISs. . 

Another edition, handsomely printed oa fine papexyim^rial 8vo. with 
plates, handsomely- bound SiiL calf extra, £|. ls» 

Tlie Histocy of the Bible, witk Sfiaral^ andlniBtamctive 

Reflec^ons from the Holy Fathers. ,,By the Rev. JassPB Rbbyes. 
* ' Illustrated with 730 engonviags. Best edition^, 12nao. 2a».8d.. 
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The Kew Testcmaent, 'wj^^ £piK^4^al Apg^obatio^. 

Strreotype edition, 12rB0. bouDf), la. 0d. 
AjAotber^ditioa, llsn^o. bottA<l> If. ; Cage morocco, gUt, 2s. 6d. 

The New Testament, with Annotations &atA Drs. 

Withafl^ and C^^altoner. ^to. l^rgo^^pe, wilk litustnitionsj^piteiled' at 
Mancbesterf l^l6, cloU).gUt, only 5s. • 

The Pictorial New Testament, nituniiiated afterr Origi- 
nal DfawiDgs. By W» H. HxWEtT. Royal 8to. cloth gUt, 13s. 6d. 

A New Ver3ion of the iPoiir Gospels; with Notes, 

critical and explanatory. By the Rev. Dr. Lingaro. 8vq. boards, 5s. 

The Bible ; its Use ain4 Abuse ; or., «n Xnqui];y into 

the Resoltaof the Kespective Doctrines of the Catholic aud Protestant 
Churchrs Telative to the interpretatiott of the Word of God. 3y the 
Rev. Paul Macz^achlan. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Hdy Seriptures; tiieir Origin, Progress, Trans- 
mission, Cttrraplions, and Trae Charaoter. Iftmo. cloth, Is.' 6d. 

Ward's Errata of the Protestant Bible. "With Preface 

by the Rev. Dr. Lingard, and a Vindication by the Right Rev.. Dr. Milner. 
New edition, snper royal Svo.' fancy cloth, <is. 



Bona Mors ; of, the Art of Dying Happily. 

Royal 32ino. 2d. 

Catholic Piety. 

180)0. roan embossed, Is. 6d. ; moroeco extra, 39. 6d. 
The same, with Epistles and Gospels, roaa embossed, 3s. 

CatboHc Piety. Another edition, handsomely printed 

in large type, flhintrtited with many 'Ei^raYing s; R«>yal 82mo. roan 
embossed, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

The safnei calf, red (or gilt) edges, 7s. ; eaU, gilt extra, Ss. 6d. ; 
niorocco, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.; or morocco extra, Ss. 6d. 

Child's (Tl3te) Manual of Prayer. 32ino. large type^ 

with the approbation of His £mi»ence the Cardinal Archbishbp of 
Westminster. Cape morocco, gilt edges. Is. 

Child's (The) Prayer 3Book. By a Mother. ISmo. Is. 
Child's CathoUc Piety. A Manual of Demotion for 

the Young. Prettily Ulostrated, morocCO, with monograms and gilt 
edges, 4s. ;• or in moroOoo elegaat, -with gilt clasp, 08.'6^ 

Daily Companion. 32mo. embossed roan, gilt edges. Is. 
Daily HxerciseA for Children, with Abridgement of 

Christian Doctriae. 32mo. with jgograniags, roan, gilt.cxtra, Is. 

Devdut Befiections for before and alter receiving 

the Holy Eureharist. To which are added' short Preparations for 
Confession and Commnulon. With episcopal approbation. Royal 
32ino.roan, ^It bdges, Is. 6dl; Turkey ntOroceo, 3«. 
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Devotion of the Throe Hours' Agony, in honour oi 

oar Lord Jesus Christ on the Cross. Composed orffirinnDy in the 
Spanish language, at Lima, in Peru. By the Rer. F. MessiA, S.J. 
33«io« 4d. 

Devout (The) Confm-imieant. By the Rev. P. Baker. 

Large type. 18mo. cloth, Is.; Cape moroecd, giltefdges, 2s.; morocco 
extra, 28. 6d.; 32mo. morocco extra, 2«. 6d. 

Diamond (The) Catholic Manual; containing Spiritual 

Exercises and Devotions, with the Ordinary of the Mass, in Latin and 
English. 64010. embossed roan, gilt edges, Is.; Cape morocco, extra, 
Is. 6d.; morocco, 2s. 

Explanation of the Doctrine and Definition of the 

Immaculate Conception. With a meditation, by tbe Very Rev. F. \V. 
Faber, D.D., Priest of the Oratory. Royal 32mo. 2d'. 

Mowers of Piety, selected from approved Sources, 

and adapted for general use. BeautifoHy priated in 48mo. on snperfiDi 
paper, roan, gilt edges, Is.; Cape morocco, Is. 6d.; Turkey morocco, 
2s. 6d. ; extra, Ss. 

Qarden of the Soul;' a new and improved edition. 

Revised and corrected by the Rev. Edward Price, vriththe Impriuiatur 
of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. In roan, gilt edges, Is. 

The same, neatly bound in Cape morocco, gilt extra, 2s. 

The same, handsomely bound, calf gilt or morocco, 4s. 6d. 

The same, bound in leather -cloth, 8d. 

The same, with a Supplement, containing Prayers and Pious Exercise^. 
intended principally for the use of those who attend the Churches aix. 
Chapels of the Society of Jesus. Above 530 pp. bound, Is. 

The same, gilt extra, leather cloth. Is. 6d. 

The same. Cape morocco, 2s. 6d. 

Also kept in every vanity of bittdinf^. 

Holy Week Book; containing the Office for Holy 

Week. 12mo., neatly bound, 2s. 6d.i Cape morocco, gilt, 5s. 

Key of Heaven. 

Royal 32000. roan. Is.; or with Epistles and Gospels, Is. 6d. 

The same, Cape morocco, extra, 28. ; with Epistles ao^ Gospels, 2s. 6d. 

The same, Turkey morocco, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

Another edition, handsomely printed, 18mo., with Epistles ao/i 
Gospels, embossed roan, gilt edges, 3s. 

Little Office of the Immaculate Conception of the 

Blessed Virgin Mary, in Latin and English, for the Use of Christiaus^ 
Royal 32mo. 3d. 

Missal for the Use of the Laity, with the. Masses for 

all the ^ndays and Festivals throughout the Year. Royal 3*2(do. 
bound. Is. 6d. 

Missal for the ITse of the Laity, with the Masses for 

all days throughout the year, according to the Roman Missal; and those 
for the English Saints in tht>ir respective places, newly arranged and in 
great measure translated hy the Very Rev. Dr. Husenbeth, Provost ql 
Northampton. Fifth edition, revised an4 improved, with considernbSB 
additions, including the Ceremony of Washing the Feet on Maui.dy 
Thursday, the Blessing of the F(mt on Holy Saturday, together withi 
Supplemcttt ebntainiog all the Masses peculiar to the Holy Order oi 
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St. Benedict, the Society of Jesni, and for Irelaody with tlie approbation 
of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westmiaster, and all the Bishops of 
Englaod; being the most eomplete edition ever yet offered to the 
Catholic public, comprising nearly 1,000 pages, handllomely planted 
from new types. l6mo. embossed leather, t)nly 4s. 6d.; calf gilt or 
Cape morocco, extra, 6s. 6d. ; best Torkey morocco, from 8s. 6d. 
upwards, according to the Ctyle of binding. 

This Missal is kept in various elegant styles of binding, morocco, 
antique, or velvet, with gilt ornaments and emblems, &e. 

Office and Masses for the Dead, in Latin and English. 

ISmo. bound, Is. 6d. 

Posey of Prayers. 18mo. roan, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

The same, Cape morocco, extra, 38. 6d. 

Prayers before and after Mass, for Ck>iuitry Congre- 
gations. 18mo. aewed, 6d. 

St. Vincent's Manual, containing a Selection of 

Prafcrs and Devotional* Exercises, originally prepared for the use of 
the Sisters of Charity in the United States. New edition, revised, 
enlarged, and adapted to general use. 787 pp. 18mo. Mrith EugrAvings, 
illuminated title, &c. roan, gilt edees, 5s.; Cape morocco, extra, 6s. 6d.; 
best Turkey morocco, elegant, 10s. 6d. 

A Standard Catholic Prayer Book, recommended for General Use by 
the Most Rev. Archbishop of Baltimore and the Right Rev. Bishops 
who composed the Seventh Provincial Council, held in Baltimore in 
May, 1849, as being the most complete, cnmprehensivCf and accurate 
Catholic Prayer Book published in the United States. 

Vespers Book for the ITse of the Laity, according to 

the Roman Breviary. Newly arranged by the Very Rev. Dr. Husenbeth, 
Provost of Northampton, with approbation of all the Right Rev. 
the Bishops of England. Embossed roan, gilt edges, 38. 6d. 

The same, Cape moroeco, gilt, 5s. 6d. 

*4('*' With the Benedictine Supplement, 6d. extra. 

The Visitation Manual: a Collection of Prayers and 

Instructions, cvmpiled accorning to the Spiritual Directory and Spirit of 
St. Francis de Sales, Founder of the Religious Order of the Visitation of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Just published in a beautiful 18mo. volume, 
printed from large t3fpe, on fine paper, roan, gilt edges, 5s. 

The Publishers deem it unnecessary to enlarge on the merits of 
this Prayer-book. They refer with pleasure to the approval of the 
Archbishop of Baltimore, which they feel will be a sufficient guarantee 
for its contents. 

Young Catholic's Guide in the Preparation for Con- 
fession ; for the use of Children of both Sexes, from the age of Seven 
to Fourteen years. Altered from the French, by W. D. Kbnnt, Esq. 
Principal of St. Mary's Collegiate School, Richmond, Surrey, and 
written expressly for the use of his junior pupils. Royal 32mo. 3d. 

The Catholic Soldiers' and Sailors' Prayer Book; 

containing Prayers and Instructions recommended to the use of Catholics, 
serving in the Fleets and Armies of the United Kingdom. By the late 
Bishop PoYNTBR, with additions. Edited by the Rer. Thomas 
Unsworth, Military Chaplain, with ImprimMur of the Cardinal 
Archbishop. Printed in clear bold type« Demy 24mo.» in eoDvep^' ' 
pocket form, strongly bound, Is. 
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!Ch6 liife and ^C^asslon oC om liord Jesus Clurist, 

Illustrated in Twelve , Piates, eogcave4 on steel from the designs of 
PliBDERiCK OvERBECJK. Propfs OH ,lQdia paper, lOs. the set; single 
plates. Is. eai;b. . Plain priots, 5s. the set; sipgle plates, 6d. each. 

LIST OF iTBfi VAATBa. 



The N^tWity. 

The Saviour seatedfi .hearing the 

Cross. 
The Death of St. Joseph. 
The Assumption of the Blessed 

"Virgin Mary. 
The Last Supper. 



The Mount of Olives. 
Jeaus stripped of his Ganncnts. 
The CrueifixioD. 
' The Entombaient. 
The Resurreetion. 
The AsccDsiOD. 
The Deseeiit of the Holy Spirit. 



AUd, a beantiftil fiagraviag from the design of Fredtriofc Overbeds, of the 

Dead Christ and the Blessed Virgin. Engraved by 

LeiHs Grunor. Proofs on lisdia paper, 4s. ; 'plain priots, is. 6d. 

Three finely- engraved small Plaints of the Blessed 

Virgin. 4d. each, entitled — 
The Madonna del San Sisto ; The Salf e Regloa ; The Ave Regina. 

Twelve IPrints, drawn and illtdninated in gold and 

., , oolourS; in the early Missal style, suitable for Prayer-books, with 
Miniatures and Prayers, |M:ipted in black letter, consisting of the 
following : — 

St. Augustine, Apostle of England; St. Catherine ; St. Philip Neri; 
St. Margaret of Seotland. Size, 4 inches by -2^ inches. 6d. each. 

St. Elizabeth of Hungary ; St George ; St. Joseph ; The Memorare, 
by St. Bernard, in Kngiish. Size, 4^ inches by 2| inches. 6d. each. 
The Our Fnther ; The Hail Mary ; We fly to thy Patronage ; In the 
' Name of Jesus. Size, 3^ inches by 2^. 4d. each. 

Also a beautiful Drawing of the 

Madonna and the Infant Jesus seated under a Canopy 

with attendant Angels, encircled by a floriated border, inwlkich the 
figures of St. Ann and St. John the Bapffst ^ introdticed, ^rith the 
following inscription beneath the Drawing : — '* Rfgina sine Ldbe Origi- 
nali eoncepiGf bra pro Nobis.** The whole illuminated in. gold and colours, 
in the early Missal style. Size of the drawing, 10 inches by 7| 3a. ; or, 
mounted under glass, with ornamented frame, 6s. 6d. 

The following well*engraved small Prints, dd. each:— 

Our Saviour knocking iit the Door ; the Blessed Virgin and Infant Jesus; 
St. Ignatius Loyola ; St. Francis Xavier. 

*^l*' A great variety of Prints imported fcom -France and Germany 
always on Sale ; likewise Rosary Beads, Crosses, and Medals, &c. &c. 



Breviarixun Bomanum. 4 vols. 4to. sewed, 50 jQrancs. 

2 vols. 4to. sewed, 92 fronts. Propria pro'Angii4. 

BreviariumBomaniun Totum. 1 vol. royal 8vo. seared, 

12 lianas. Propria pro Anglia, 1 franc. 

Brevianmn BoxnoDum. 4 vols. 12mo. seWed9'22 francs. 

BnpMs^M<(4ii^ii, HAranes* 
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Breviarium HamaiiiiTTU 4f vols. l$iio.v ' sewed, 20 

francs. Propria pro AngliS, 2 ffafrct 50 deMs. ' ' 

Breviarium Bomanutt. <4rTid&raia0. sewed, 18 francs. 

Propria pro Aaglifi, 50 cents. 

Breviariimi Bomanuza Totrnm. 18bk>. seWed^ Ufranes. 

Propria pro Anglifi, 75 cents. 

Geremomale X^iscoponim. Large 12mo* 4 francs. 
Oradnale Bomaniun. Svo. sewed, 5 francs. 
Horse Diurnse. Boyal Svo. large type, 10 francs. 
Horde IXxxensd. ISHie. 4 fraaios 60 cents^ 
Horse Diurnse. 32mo. sewed, 8 francs. 
Martyrologiiim Bomanum. 4to. sewed, Id francs. 
Missale Bomaniun. Large folio> witk Plates, 88 fr. 
Miasale Bomaniim. 4to. Plates^ 26 freaxe^^ 
Missale Bomantun. Small 4to. 17s. Od. 
Missale Bomanum. 12mo. sewed, 8 francs. 
Misssd Pontiflcsdes. Large folio, 18 Plates, 25 francs. 
OffiOLum B6at» Mariffi. VixiCinis. With the Butoicin 

English. ISmo.^sewed, 2 francos 50 cents. Another edition^ 32ino. Is. 6d. 

Offioium Hebdomads^ SanctsD. 24mo. sewed, 2franGa 

50 cents. 

Pontiflcale Botnftmim. 8 vols. Svo. sewed, 16 franoa*. 
Bituale Bomaniun. 8Vo. sewed, 6 francs, 
mtuale Bomanum. 18mo. sewed, 8 francs 50 cents. 
Vesperale Bomanum. 8vo. sewed, 5 francs. 

Prpcessionale Bomanum. 87o.sewed^ 4 francs. 
Bitus et l^eees ad Missam celebrandam in usunr 

prseeipue eorum qui saeris ioitiantur. Baltimore, 1857. Silato. bound, 
2s. 6d, 

Specus Sancti Bei^edicti; seu. Solitude Sacra, In 

quam religiosaaoiain se^recipit, ujt ibidem eo liberinssola cum solo Deo 
agat. Auctore D. Ansblmo Fischer, O.S.B. 18mo. sewed^ 2s. 

Thesaurus Animse OhristiaBse, sive MEuraale Pietatis; 

vel, Liber Precum decerptaram ex- Z^bris E^edesiaatietsv et operibu» 
Blosii Abbatis, Jacobi Merli Horstii, et aliorum. Accedunt Offieiimk 
parvum SS. Notninis Jesu^ simni et divers! Hymni'et aequentise ia.tot& 
£cclesi& recitfiri solitse. Cloth, antique, red edges, 24moJ 3s. 6d. > 

\* All the above Office Books (witb-f«w exceptions)- are prhsted in 
red and black type by 'Hantcq, of Ma1in«tf, and'caa b« snppllMl Bt tim 
, prices affixed — reckoning sbillings f6r francs. 

N.B. — Many of tbe above are kept bound in moroMv^ gilt edges, or 
otber suitable binding', at Tery"moderale> prkeo* 
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THE LAMP: 

ESTABUSHED 1860. 

A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 



ov 



Ittttnteit, Irirarf, tjrt frm Ms, (5tt. 

DEVOT»D TO THE 

IHSTBirCT^OK AND AMUBXXSIIT OF ALL CLASSES. 

Trb Lamp oeatains.a large quantity of iastrvctitre matter, deeply 
interesting Tales with beautiful Illust&ations, the Lives and 
CORRECT Portraits of distinguished Characters, Views of new Catholic 
Buildings, Essays by eaiifeat Writers, Poetry of a high character, 
Reviews of and Extracts from the newest and most agreeable Books, 
Abstracts of important Lectures, entertaining Varieties, Notes on Leading 
Events, Progress of Scfenee, and Information as to Public Situations. 

Six copies of the Lamp forwarded free by post upon six postage -stamps 
being received. The Publisher will also undertake to supply the Lamp 
jn Moi\Jtbly Parts fi-ee by post to persons subscribing for not less than 
>lluree months, and paying in advance One Sbillwy and Fourpence in 
postage' stamps or otherwise. The entire Half-yearly Volume sent free 
bypostj\n Monthly Parts, for Two Shillings .and Btghtpences or, bound in 
cloth lettered, for Three Shillings and Sixpence* 



EXTRACTS FROM SOME OF THE OPINIONS' OF THE PRESS 

** The Lamp is destined, we trust, to form for many years to come the 
companion and the lontructor ot the fireside." — Dublin ^Reviwi. 

**Tbe Lamp continues to prosecute its course, and labours in good 
earnest to fill a void long ielt." — Rambler, 

*' We beailiiy wish it success, as one of our most useful publications, 
and. hope that it will Icntr continue to flourish under the editorship of 
jS^r. Burke, whose ability is unqnestioned.'''— ffeeAr^y Register and Catholic 
Standard, 

^* We believe tban never.was a publication of the kind which combined 
so nsach of cheapness and excellence in its contents as the Lamp," — 
Tablet, 

.**Ad excellent Catholic miscellany; useful and entertaining.*' — 
Freeman^ s. Journal, 

** There is one great satisfaction in noticing this work at its periodical 
appearance-^ namely, the safety with which every paragraph it contains 
may be recommended.' ' — Catholic Telegraph, 

V '* The LciiKji' eontiauea to prove worthy of the commendatioD we have 
frequenttf felt called upon ioawajrU it.;*--iVo^<oii. 



